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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author's Deſign being to conſi- 
der the Free-thinker in the various 
Lights of Atheiſt, Libertine, Enthuſiaſt, 
Scorner, Critic, Metaphyſician, Fataliſt, and 
Sceptic, it muſt not therefore be imagined, 
that every one of theſe Characters agrees 
with every individual Free-thinker, no more 
being implied, than that each Part agrees 
with ſome or other of the Set, There may 
poſſibly be a Reader who ſhall think the Cha- 
rater of Atheiſt agrees with none: But 
though it hath been often faid, there is no 
ſuch thing as a Speculative Atheiſt; yet we 
muſt allow, there are ſeveral Atheiſts who 
pretend to Speculation. This the Author 
knows to be true; and is well aſſured, that 
one of the moſt noted Writers againſt Chriſ- 
tianity in our Times, declared, he had 
found out a Demonſtration againſt the Being 
of a God. And he doubts not, whoever © 


8 will be at the pains to inform himſelf, by a 


general Converſation, as well as Books, of 
the Principles and Tenets of our modern 


Free-thinkers, will ſee too much Cauſe to be © 


perſuaded that nothing in the enſuing Cha» 
racters is beyond the Life. 
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2 Tur Mixorz Dial. I. 
if I did not rather chooſe to entertain you with ſome 
amuſing Incidents, which have helped to make me 
eaſy under a Circumſtance I cou'd neither. obviate 
nor foreſee. Events are not in our power ; but it 
always is, to make a good uſe even of the very 
worſt, And I muſt needs own, the Courſe and E- 
vent of this Affair gave opportunity for Reflections, 
that make me ſome” amends: for a great loſs of 
Time, Pains, and Expence. A Life of Action, 
which takes its Iſſue from the Counſels, Paſſions, 
and Views of other Men, if it doth not draw a Man 
to imitate, will at leaſt teach him to obſerve. And 
a Mind at liberty to refle&on its own Obſervations, 
if it produce nothing uſeful to the World, ſeldom 
fails of Entertainment to it ſelf. For ſeveral 
Months paſt I have enjoy'd ſuch Liberty and Lei- 
ſure in this diſtant Retreat, far beyond the Verge 
of that great Whirlpool of Buſineſs, Faction, and 
Pleafure, which is called tbe World. And a Retreat 
im it ſelf agreeable, after a long Scene of Trouble 
and Diſquiet, was made much more ſo by the Con- 
verſation and good Qualities of my Hoſt Eupbranor, 
who unites in his own Perſon the Philoſopher and 
the Farmer, two Characters not ſo inconſiſtent” in 
nature as by Cuſtom they ſeem to be. Eupbranor, 
rom the time he left the Univerſity, had lived in 
this ſmall Town, where he is poſſeſſed of a con- 
venient Houſe with a hundred Acres of Land ad- 
joining to it; which being improved by his own 
— yield him a plentiful Subſiſtence. He hath 


pl. PH'1L080PHER{ 
Advantage in the Cloſet: than the Field, w 


know their Principles or Syſtern. Tha 
faid Crito, than L will undertake to tell 


/ 


13 
Mind is ſeldom idle while he prunes the Trees, 
follows the Plough, or looks after his Flocke. In 
the Houſe of this honeſt Friend I became acquaint- 
ed with Crito, a neighbouriog Gentleman off di 
tinguiſhed Merit and Eſtate, Who lives in great 
Friendſhip with Euphranor. Laſt Summer, Oritag 
whoſe Pariſh-Church is in our Town, dining on a 
Sunday at Euphranor's, I happened to enquire aſter 
his Gueſts, whom we had ſeen at Church witk 
him the Sunday before. They are both well, ſaid 


Crito, but, having ones occaſibnallyconformed, to 


ſee what ſort of Aſſembly our Patiſh couꝭdiafford, 


they had no farther Curioſity to gratify at Church, 
and fo choſe to ſtay at home. How, ſaid Eußbranor, 
are they then Diſſenters ? No, replied Cxito, they 
are Free · thinkers. 'Eupbranor, ho had never met 


with any of this Speties or Seb af Man, and but 


little of their Writings ſhewid la 


Deine 60 
t 4s mare, 
Writers are of different Opinions. Some go far- 
ther, and explain themſelves more freely than o- 
thers. But the current: general Notions ofthe Sect 
are beſt learned from Oonverſation with thoſe wha; 
now be latisfy d, if you and Dien wou d ſpend: a 
Week at my Houſe. with theſe: Gentlemen; who 
feemveryre declare and propagate their. O- 
pinions. . - Alcipbron is above Forty, and no ſtrang- 
knew him - firſt. at 
Etſtateꝰs falling to 
rough the 338 | 


ſale and taſteleſs. to.his-Palate, have: flung him 
a fort of ſplenetic Indalence. The young 
e 21.1 253 Þ8 10 91bbim gd Gentleman, 


w v6 


=» - 


Veh andsin the middle of wiinall Park, berge 
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Gentleman, Eyictd, is a near Kinſman of. mine, 
one f lively Parts, and a general Inſight inta Let- 
| ters, Who, after having paſſed the Forms of Eduz - 
exon; -and-ſeen-a little of the World, >fell-into-aty 
Intimacy with Men of Pleaſure, -and Free-thinkets 
Iamuftaid much tothe damage of his Conſtitution . 
anid his Fortune. But what I moſt regret; is the 
Corruption of his Mind by a Set of pernicious Prin- 
. Ciples; which, having been obſerved to ſurvive the 

Paſſions of Youth, foreſtalleven the remote Hopes 
of Amendment. They are boch Men: _ Faſhion; 
arid. wou'd be agreeable» enough,: if tlley did:\hod 
fancy theinſelves:/Preexthinkers.: But ahn, ta cſpeak 
8 dhe Prall, has given them a certain Ale and Man- 
i ner, which a littletoò vifibly deelare they think them - 
ſeelves wiſer than the reſt of the World. Iſhou'd. 
therefore be not at all. diſpleſed if my. Gueſts met 
withitheir: Matchp where theyleaft expecteq it, ina 
Country” Farmer I 'ſhatlChaty replied Bighhranar,! 

to any more tl bureby t0:informmy-/ſelfi 
oftheir Principles and Opinions. For this end Tpras 
poſe to-morrow to ſet a Weeks Task to my La- 
bourers, and accept our Invitation, if Dion thinks; 
To which gave conſent; Mean while, faid: 
| Grits, -T-ſhall prepare my Gueſts, and Jet hem 
know that an honeft Neighbour hath a mind fo diſs 
cou ſe them on the Su of their Free 
Arid; if: IL am not miſtaken, they Ene pleaſe 
* themſelves with the Proſpect of leaving a_Conyert 
beliind them, even in @ eduntry Village. Next 
Morning Hupbrumur roſe early, and ſpent the Pore 
noon in ordering his Affairs. After Dinnet we 
tock our Walk to Cvitols, Winch in lay through chalk a 
dozen pleafant Fields ated — 8 
that are very common. in this part of the: Countrya. 
We walked under the delicious Shade of theſe Trees 
for about an Hour before we came to (Crit Houſęs i 


* 


* 
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fy'd with two fine Groves of Oak and Walnut, 
and a winding Stream of ſweet and clear Watet 
We met a Servant at the Door with a ſmall Bas 
ket of Fruit which he was carrying into a Grove, 
where he ſaid his Maſter was with the two Stran — - 
ers, we found them all three ſitting under a Sha 
And after the uſual Forms at firſt — Eus 
pbranor and I ſat down by them. Our Converſa ay 
tion began upon the Beauty of this rural Scene, t 
fine Seaſon of the Vear, and ſome late Improve» 
ments which had been made in the adjacent Coons . 
try by new Methods of Agriculture. WHEN, Al. 
cipbron took occaſion to obſerve, Fhat 
valuable Improvements came lateſt. I ſhould 
have ſmall Temptation, ſaid he, to live. where | 
Men have neither poliſhed Manners,: nor impros 
ved Minds, though the Face of the Country were 
ever ſo well improved. But I have long obſerved 
that there is a gradual Progreſs i in humane Affairs 
The firſt Care of Mankind ĩs to ſupply the Cravings 
of Nature; in the next placerheyſtodyihe Conves 
niencies and Comfortrof-Eife;—- 


Prejudices, and acquiring true Knowledge, that = 5 ; 


Herculean Labour is the laſt, being what demands 
the moſt perfect Abilities, and to which all other 
Advantages are preparative. - Right, ſaid Eupbra- 
nor, Alciphron hath touched our true Defect. It 
= was always my Opinion, That as ſoon as we had 
provided Subſiſtencefor the Body, our next Care 
ſmnould be to improve the Mind. But the Deſire 
of Wealth ſteps between and engroſſfeti Meng 
Thoughts. 5 


Il. 4 LC. Thought is that which: A e told 1 


Jiſtinguiſheth Man from Beaſt: and: Nes 
Thought makes as great a difference. betugen Man 
and Man. It is to the noble Aſſer᷑tets of this Privilege 


and Perfection of humane Kind, the F ree-thinkers | NF 


Imean, who have ſprung up and multiplied of late 


ns 
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Years, that we are indebted for all thoſe important 
Diſcoveries, that Ocean of Light which hath broke 
in and made its way, in ſpight of Slavery and Su- 
perſtition. Eupbranor, who is a ſincere Enemy to 
both, teſtified a great Eſteem for thoſe Worthies 
who had preſerved their Country from being ruin- 
ed by them, having ſpread ſo much Light and 
nowledge over the Land. He added, That he 
iked the Name and CharaQer of a Free-thinker : 
but in his Senſe of the Word, every honeſt Inqui- 
rer after Truth in any Age or Country was inti- 
tled to it. He therefore deſired to know what this 
Sect was that Alciphron had ſpoken of as newly 
ſprung up; what were their Tenets; what were 
their Diſcoveries; and wherein they employ'd 
themſelves, for the benefit of Mankind? Of all 
which, he ſhou'd think himſelf obliged, if Alcipbron 
wou'd inform him. That I ſhall very eaſily, re- 
plied Alciphron, for I profeſs my ſelf one of the 
number, and my moſt intimate Friends are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable among them. And per» 
ceiving that Euphranor heard him with reſpect, he 
proceeded very fluently. You muſt know, ſaid he, 
that the mind of Man may be fitly compared to a 
Piece of Land, What ſtubbing, plowing, dig- 
ging and harrowing is to the one, that thinking, 
reflecting, examining is to the other. Each hath 
its proper culture; and as Land that is ſuffered to 
lie waſte and wild for a long tract of time will be 
overſpread with bruſh-wood, brambles, thorns and 
ſuch vegetables which have neither uſe nor beauty 
even ſo there will not fail to ſprout up in a neglec- 
ted uncultivated mind, a great number of prejudi- 
ces and abſurd opinions, which owe their origin 
partly to the Soil it ſelf, the paſſions and imperfec- 
tions of the mind of Man, and partly to thoſe Seeds ⁵ 
which chance to be ſcattered in it by every wind of 
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Doctrine, which the cunning of Stateſmen, the ſin- 
gularity of Pedants, the ſuperſtition of Fools or the 
impoſture of Prieſts ſhall raiſe. Repreſent to your 
ſelf the mind of Man or human Nature in general, 
that for ſo many ages had lain obnoxious to the 
frauds of deſigning and the follies of weak Men. 
How it muſt be over- run with prejudices and er- 
rors, what firm and deep Roots they muſt have ta- 
ken, and conſequently how difficult a task it muſt 
be to extirpate them? And yet this work no leſs 
difficult than glorious is the employment of the 
modern Free-thinkers. Alcipbron having ſaid this | 
made a pauſe, and looked round on the Company. 
Truly, ſaid I, a very laadable undertaking! We 
think, ſaid Eupbranor, that it is praiſe · worthy to 
clear and ſubdue the earth, to tame brute Animals, 
to faſhion the outſides of Men, provide ſuſtenance: 
for their Bodies, and cure their Maladies. But 
what is all this in compariſon of that moſt excellent 
and uſeful undertaking to free Mankind from their: 
errors, and to improve and adorn their minds? For 
things of leſs merit towards the world, Altars have 
been raiſed and Temples built in antient times. 
Too many in our days, replied Alcipbron, are ſuch 
Fools as not to know their beſt Benefactors from 
their worſt Enemies. 'They have a blind reſpe& 
for thoſe who enſlave them, and look upon their 
PDeliverers as a dangerous fort of Meh that wou'd 
undermine received Principles and Opinions. 
= EUPH. It were a great pity fuch worthy ingeni- 
XZ ous Men ſhou'd meet with any diſcouragement, 
For my part I ſhou'd think, a Man who ſpent his 
2X ume in ſuch a painful and impartial ſearch after 
Truth a better friend to Mankind than the great- 
1 eſt Stateſmen or Hero, the advantage of whoſe La- 
bours is confined to a little part of the world, and 
a ſhort ſpace of time, whereas a Ray of Truth may 
enlighten the whole world and extend to future a- 


ges. 
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ges AL C, It will be ſome time I fear before the 
common herd think as you do. But the better ſort, 
the Men of parts and polite Education pay a due 
wegn rd to the — Light and Tru. 
MI. ZU PH. The. Clergy no doubt are on all 
occaſions ready to fog ward and applaud your worthy. 
_ endeavours. Upon hearing this Ly/icles cou'd hardly 
refrain from laughing. And Alciphron with an air 
rat told Eupbranor that he perceived he was un- 
uainted with the real character of thoſe Men. 
For, faith he, you muſt know that of all Men liv- 
ing they are our greateſt Enemies. If it were poſ- 
ſible they wou'd extinguiſſ the very light of na- 
ture, turn the world into a dungeon, and keep” 
mankind for ever in Chains and darkneſs. E UH. 
Inever ĩmagined any thing like this of our Pro- 
teſtant Clergy, particularly thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, whom, if I may be allowed to judge by 
what T have ſeen of them and their writings, I 
fhou'd have thought lovers of learning and uſeful. 
knowledge. ALC. Take my word for it, Prieſts, 
of all religions are the ſame, wherever there is 
Prieſtcraft there will be a perfecuting Spirit, which 
they never fail to exert to the utmoſt of their pow- 
er againſt all thoſe who have the courage to think 
for themſelves, and will not ſubmit to be hood- 
- winked and manacled by their Reverend Leaders. 
Thoſe great Maſters of Pedantry and Jargon have 
— Syſtems, which are all; equally true 
and of equal importance to the world. The con- 
tending dects ars each alike fond of their own, and 
alike prone to diſcharge their fury upon all who 
diſſent from them. Cruelty and Ambition being 
the darling vices of Prieſts and Churchmen all the 
world over, they endeavour in all Countries to get 
an aſcendant over the reſt of mankind, and the 
8 e rr intereſt wich een in 
1 of ſubduing, 


& 6 


. 


the matter in a true light, figure to your ſelves a 


daunted by the other. In ſpight of both we have 
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ſubduing, amuſing, and ſcaring the People, tog 


often lends a hand to the Hierarchy, who never 
think their authority and poſſeſſions ſecure, ſo long 
as thoſe who differ from ithem in opinion are als 
lowed to partake even in the common rights be- 
longing to their birth or ſpecies. To repreſent 


monſter or ſpectre made up of Superſtition and En- 
thuſiaſm, the joint iſſue of Statecraft and Prieſtcraft, 
rattling chains in one hand and with the other brans 
diſhing a flaming Sword over the Land, and meng- 
cing deſtruction to all who ſhall dare to follow the 


dictates of Reaſon and common Senſe, Do but 
conſider this, and then ſay if there was not danger 


as well as difficulty in our undertaking. Yet, ſuch 


is the generous ardour that Truth inſpires, our Free- 


thinkers are neither overcome by the one nor 


already made ſo many Proſelytes among the bet- 
ter ſort, and their numbers increaſe ſo faſt, that 
we hope we ſhall be able to carry all before us, 
beat down the Bulwarks of all Tyranny, Secular 


or Eccleſiaſtical, break the Fetters and Chains of 


our Countrymen, and reſtore the original inherent 
Rights, Liberties, and Prenogatives of Mankind. 


Euphranor heard this diſcourſe. with his mouth open 


and his eyes fixed upon Alcipbron, who, having 
uttered it with no ſmall emotion, ſtopt to , draw 
breath and recover himſelf; But finding that no 
body made anſwer he reſumed the thread of his diſ- 


courſe, and turning to Eupbranor ſpoke. in a lower 
note what follows. Thie more innocent and ho- 
gnaeſt a Man is, the 1 


the more liable is he to be umpoſ 
on by the ſpecious pretences of other Men. Lou 


ſucl matters fit to amuſe and deeeive a imple h 
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have probably met with certain writings of, our Di: 
vines that treat of grace, virtue, goodneſs. ang 
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are all at bottom (however they may gild their de- 
ſigns) united by one common principle in the ſame 
Intereſt, I will not deny there may be here and 
there a poor half-witted Man that means no miſ- 
chief; but this I will be bold to ſay that all the 
Men of Senſe among them are true at bottom 
to theſe three purſuits of ambition, avarice and re- 
venge. ä 

IV. While Alkipbron was ſpeaking, a Servant 
came to tell him and Lyſicles, that ſome Men who 
were going to London waited to receive their orders. 
W hereypon they both roſe up and went towards 
the houſe. They were no ſooner gone, but Eu- 
pbranor addrefling himſelf to Crito ſaid, he believed 
that poor Gentleman had been a great ſufferer for 
his Free-thinking, for that he ſeemed to expreſs 
himſelf with the paſſion and Reſentment natural to 
Men who have received very bad uſage: I believe 
no ſuch thing, anſwered Crito, but have often ob- 
ſerved thoſe of his Sect run into two faults of con» 
verſation, declaiming and bantering, juſt as the 
tragic or the comic humour prevails. Sometimes 
they work themſelves into high paſſions and are 
| frightened at Spectres of their own raiſing. In thoſe 
fits every Country Curate paſſes for an Inquiſitor. 
At other times they affect a ſly facetious manner, 
making uſe of hints and alluſions, 1 
inſinuating much, and upon the whole ſeeming to 
divert themſelves with the Subject and their Adver- 
ſaries. But if you wou'd know their opinions you 
muſt make them ſpeak out and keep cloſe to the 
point. Perſecution for Free-thinking is a: topic 
they are apt to enlarge on though without any juſt 
cauſe, every one being at full liberty to think what 
he pleaſes, there being no ſuch thing in England 
that I know as Perſecution for opinion, ſentiment; 
or thought, But in every Country, I 1 


red of him. 
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ſome care is taken to reſtrain petulant Speech, and, 
whatever. Mens inward thoughts may be, to diſ- 
courage an outward contempt of what the public 
eſteemeth Sacred, Whether this care in England 
hath of late been ſo exceſſive, as to diſtreſs the 
Subjects of this once free and eaſy Government, 
whether the Free-thinkers can truly complain of 
any hardſhip upon the ſeore of conſcience or opini- 
on, you will better be able to judge, when you 
hear from themſelves an account of the numbers, 
progreſs and notions of their Se: which I doubt 
not they will eommunicate fully and freely, pro- 
vided no body preſent: ſeem ſhocked or offended. 
For in that caſe it is poſſible good manners may put 
them upon ſome reſerve. Oh! ſaid Eupbranor, I 
am never angry with any Man for his opinion whe- 
ther he be Few, Turk or Idolater, he may ſpeak his 
mind freely to me without fear of offending, TI 


ſhou'd even be glad to hear what he hath to ſay, 
provided he faith it in an ingenuous candid man- 


ner. Whoever digs in the Mine of Truth I look 
on as my Fellow-labourer, but if, while I am tak- 
ing true pains, he diverts himſelf with teizing me 
and flinging Duſt in mine Eyes, I ſhall ſoon be ti- 


V. In the mean time Alciphron and Lyficles hav= 
ing diſpatched what they went about returned to us. 
6 755 cles fate down where he had been before. But 


/ 
Alcipbron ſtood over-againſt us, with his arms fold- 
ed acroſs, and his head reclined on the left 


ſhoulderin the poſture of a Man meditating. We 


= fate ſilent not to diſturb his thoughts; and after 


two or three Minutes he uttered theſe words, oh 


Truth ! oh Liberty! after which he remained mu- 


ſing as before. Upon this Eupbranor took the free- 
dom to interrupt him. Aleipbron, ſaid he, it is not 
fair to ſpend your time in Soliloquies. The con- 
verſation of learned and knowing Men is rarely to 
be met with in this corner, and the opportunity 


you 


/ 
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you: hade put into my Hands I value too much, not 
to make the beſt uſe of it. L C. Are you then i in 

_ earneſt ggFotary of Truth, and is it poſſible y 
ſhou'd bear the liberty of a fair Inquiry? .EU P ili 
It is what I deſire of all things. AL C. What! 
upon every Subject? upon the notions you firſt 
ſucked i in with your Milk, and which have been 
ever ſince nurſed by parents, paſtors, tutors, reli- 
gious aſſemblies, books of Devotion and ſuch me- 
thods of pre · poſſeſſing Mens minds. E EU PH. I 
love information upon all Subjects that come in my 
way, and eſpecially upon thoſe that are moſt im- 
portant. - ALC. If then you are in earneſt hoſd 
fair and and firm, while I probe Jour prejudices 


andextirpate your principles. emo} none 1 
" Dumveteres avias tibi de pulmont Wb ** 


Having ſaid thus, Aleipbron knit his brows and 
wade. a ſhort pauſe, after which he proceeded in 
the following manner. If we are at the;pains.ta 
dive and penettate into the bottom of things, and 
analyſe Opinions into their firſt principles, we 
ſhall God that thoſe Opinions which are thought of 
greateſt. conſequence have the ſlighteſt original, 
being derived either from the caſual cuſtoms of the 
Country where we live, or from early inſtruction 
inſtilled into our tender minds, before we are able 

to diſcern between right and wrong, true and falſe, 
The Vulgar (by whom I underſtand all thoſe who 
do nat make a free uſe of their Reaſon) are apt to, 
take theſeiprejudices for things ſacred. and unqueſy 
tonable, believing them to be imprinted. on the 
- hearts of men by God himſelf, or:convey'd by Res, 
velation from Heaven, or to carry with: them fo 
great light and evidence as muſt force an aſſent 
Withgut any inquiry or examination. 'T hus the 

| ſhallow Vulgar have their heads furniſhed with, ſung 


5 uy e. £4 incipley and doAtine, religious 
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moral and political, all which they maintain witha 
zeal proportionable to their want of Reaſon, +» On 
the other hand, thoſe who duly employ their facul- 
ties in the ſearch of Truth, take eſpecial care to 
weed out of their minds and extirpate all ſuch no» 
tions or prejudices as were planted in them: before 
they arrived at the free and intire uſe of Reaſon. 
This difficult task hath been ſucceſsfully performed 
by our modern Free-thinkers, who have not only 
diſſected with great Sagacity the received Jyſtems, 
and traced every eſtabliſhed prejudice to' — 
tain-head, the true and genuine motives of. aflents 
But alſo, having been able to embrace in one com- 
prehenſive view the ſeveral parts and ages of the 
World, they obſerved a wonderful variety of Cuſ- 
toms and Rites, of Inſtitutions Religious and Ci» 
vil, of Notions and Opinions very unlike and even 
contrary one to another: A certain ſign they can- 
not all be true. And yet they are all maintained 
by their ſeveral Partiſans with the ſame-politive.air 
and warm zeal, and if examined will be found to | 
bottom on one and the ſame Foundation, the - 
ſtrength of prejudice. By the help of. theſe Re- 
marks and Diſcoveries, they have broke through 
the bands of popular Cuſtom, and having freed 
*XE themſelves from Impoſture do now generouſly lend 2 
a hand to their Fellow Subjects, to lead them into | 
the ſame paths of Light and Liberty. Thus, Gen- 
tlemen, I have given you a ſummary account of 
the views and endeavours of thoſe Men who are 7 
called Free-thinkers. If in the courſe of what! 
bave ſaid or ſhall ſay hereafter, there be fome __ 
things contrary to your pre-conceived Opinions, 
and therefore ſhocking and diſagreeable, you will 
pardon the freedom and plainneſs of a Philoſopher, 
and conſider that, whatever diſpleaſure I give you 
of that kind, I do it in ſtrict regard to Truth and | 
Obedience to your own commands. I am e 8 
ge --B ſenſibleg”* _: 
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ſenſible, that Eyes long kept in the dark cannot 
bear a ſudden view of noon day light, but muſt be 
brought to it by degrees. It is for this Reaſon, 
the ingenious Gentlemen of our Profeſſion are ac- 
 cuſtomed. to proceed gradually, beginning with 
thoſe prejudices to which Men have the leaſt At- 
tachment, and thence proceeding to undermine 
the reſt by ſlow and inſenſible degrees, till they 
have demoliſhed the whole Fabric of Human Folly 
and Superſtition. But the little time I can propoſe 
to ſpend here obligeth me to take a ſhorter courſe, 
and be more direct and plain than poſſibly may be 
thought to ſuit with Prudence and good Manners. 
Upon this, we aſſured him he was at full liberty to 
* ſpeak his mind of Things, Perſons and Opinions 
without the leaſt reſerve. It is a liberty, replied 
Alcipbron, that we Free- thinkers are equally wil- 
ling to give and take. We love to call things by 
their right Names, and cannot endure that Truth 
ſhou'd ſuffer through Complaiſance. Let us there- 
fore lay it down for a Preliminary, that no offence 
be taken at any thing whatſoever ſhall be ſaid on 
either ſide. To which we all agreed. EE 
VI. In order then, ſaid Alciphron, to find out the 
'Truth, we will ſuppoſe that I am bred vp, for in- 
ſtance in the Church of England. When I come 
to maturity of Judgment and reflect on the parti- 
cular Worſhip and Opinions of this Church, I do 
not remember when or by what means they firſt 
took poſſeſſion of my mind, but there I find them 
from time immemorial. Then caſting an Eye on 


the Education of Children, from whence I can 


make a judgment of my own, I obſerve they are 
inſtructed in religious matters before they can rea- 
ſon about them, and conſequently that all ſuch in- 
ſtruction is nothing elſe but filling the tender mind 
of a Child with prejudices, I do therefore reject 
all thoſe religious notions, which I conſider as the £ 
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other Follies of my Childhood. I am confirmed Ws 
in this way of thinking, when I look. abroad into 
the World, where I obſerve Papiſts and , ſeveral '_ 
Sects of Diſſenters which do all agree in a general 
profeſſion of Beliefin Chriſt, but differ vaſtly one 
from another in the particulars of Faith and Wor- 
ſhip. I then enlarge my View ſo as to take in 
Jew: and Mahometans, between who and the Chriſ- 
tians I perceive indeed ſome ſmall agreement in 
the Belief of one God; but then they have each, 
their diſtin Laws and Revelations, for whi 
they expreſs the ſame regard. But extending my 
view ſtill further to Heatheniſh and Idolatrous Na- 
tions I diſcover an endleſs variety, not only in par- 
ticular Opinions and Modes of Worſhip, but even 
in the very notion of a Deity, wherein they widely 
differ one from another, and from all the foremen- 

f | tioned Seats. Upon the whole, inſtead of Truth 
ſimple and uniform I perceive nothing but Diſcord,, 
Oppoſition and wild Pretenſions, all ſpringing, 
from the ſame ſource to wit the prejudice of Edu- 
cation. From ſuch reaſonings and reflections as 
theſe, thinking Men have concluded that. all Re- 
ligions are alike falſe and fabulous. One is a 
Chriſtian, another a Jew, a third a Mahometan, 
a fourth an idolatrous Gentile but all from one 
and the ſame reaſon, becauſe they happen to be 
bred up each in his reſpective Sect. Iu the ſame 
manner therefore, as each of theſe contending Par- : 
ties condemns the reſt, ſo an unprejudiced ſtander= _' © 
by will condemn and reject them all together, ob- 
ſerving that they all draw their origin from the 
ſame fallacious Principle, and are carried on by, 
the ſame Artifice to anſwer the ſame ends of the: 
Prieſt and the Magiſtrate. | 

VII. EU PH. You hold then that the Magi- 
ſtrate concurs with the Prieſt in impoſing on the. 
People. ALC. Ido, and fo muſt every one who 

* cConſiders 
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conſiders things in a true light. For you muſt 
know, the Magiſtrates principal aim is to keep the 
People under him in awe. Now the public Eye 
reſtrains Men from open Offences againſt the Laws 
and Government. But to prevent ſecret Tranf- 
greſſions a Magiſtrate finds it expedient, that Men 
ſhou'd believe there is an Eye of Providence 
watching over their private Actions and Deſigns. 
And to intimidate thoſe who might otherwiſe be 
drawn into Crimes by the proſpect of Pleaſure and 
Profit, he gives them to underſtand, that whoever 
eſcapes Puniſhment in this Life will be ſure to find 
it in the next, and that fo heavy and laſting as in- 
finitely to over balance the Pleaſure and Profit ac- 
eruing from his Crimes. Hence the Belief of a 
God, the Immortality of the Soul, and a future 
Nate of Rewards and Puniſhments have been ef- 
teemed uſeful Engines of Government. And to 
the end that theſe notional airy Doctrines might 
make a ſenſible impreſſion, and be retained on the 
minds of Men, skilful Rulers have in. the ſeveral 
civilized Nations of the Earth deviſed Temples, 
Sacrifices, Churches, Rites, Ceremonies, Habits, 
Muſic, Prayer, Preaching, and the like ſpiritual 
- trumpery, whereby the Prieſt maketh temporal 
gains, and the Magiſtrate findeth his account in 
frightening and ſubduing the People. This is the 
original ofthe Combination between Church and - 


State, of Religion by Law eſtablifhed, of rights, 


ammunities and incomes of Prieſts all over the 
World: There being no Government but wou'd 
Have you fear God that you may honour the King 
or civil Power. And you will ever obſerve that 
politic Princes keep up a good undeftanding with 
their Clergy, to the end that they in return, by in- 
culcating Religion and Loyalty into the minds of 
the People, may render them tame, — — 
Fr | ; viſh. 
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faviſh. Crito and I heard this Diſcourſe of Alei- 
pbron with the utmoſt attention, though without a- 
ny appearance of ſurprize, there being nothing in 
it to us new or. unexpected. But Eupbranor, Who 
had never before been preſent at ſuch Converſation,. 
cou'd not help ſhewing ſome Aſtoniſhment, which: 
Lyficles obſerving, asked him with a lively Air, how _ 
he liked: Alciphron's Lecture. It is, ſaid he, the 
firſt | believe that you ever heard of the kind, and 
requireth a ſtrong Stomach to digeſt it, EU PH. 
Iwill own to you that my Digeſtion is none of the 
quickeſt ; but it hath ſometimes, by degrees, been: 
able to maſter things which at firſt appeared indi- 
geſtible. At preſent I admire the free Spirit and 
Eloquence of Alcipbron,. but, to ſpeak the Truth, 

Jam rather aſtoniſhed, than convinced of the Truth 
of his Opinions. How (ſaid he turning to Alei- 
pbron) is it then poſſible you ſhou'd not believe the 
Being of a God? A L C. To be plain with you, I 
do not. MW he | 

VIII. But this is what I foreſaw, a Flood of 

Light let in at once upon the Mind being apt to 
dazzle and diſorder, rather than enlighten it. Was 
E not pinched in Time, the regular way wauld be 
to have begun with the Circumſtantials of Religion, 
next to have attacked the Myſteries of Chriſtianity,. 
after that proceeded to the practical DoQrines, 
and in the laſt place to have extirpated that which 
of all other religious Prejudices, being the firſt 
taught, and Baſis of the reſt, hath taken the deep» 
eſt root in our Minds, I mean the Belief of a God. 
Ido not wonder it ſticks with you, having known 
ſeveral very ingenious Men who found it difficult to 
free themſelves from this Prejudice. EU PH. All 
Men have not the ſame Alacrity and Vigour in 
thinking: for my own part, I find it a hard mat- 
ter to keep pace with you. 4 L C. To help you, 
Lwill. go a little way decks and reſume the” Throw: | 
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of my Reaſoning. Firſt I muſt acquaint you, That 
having applied my Mind to contemplate the Idea of 
Truth, I diſcovered it to be of a ſtable, perma- 
nent, and uniform nature; not various and 
_ changeable, like Modes or Faſhions, and things 


depending on Fancy. In the: next place, having 


obſerved ſeveral Sects and Subdiviſions of Sects e- 
ſpouſing very different and contrary Opinions, and 
yet all profeſſing Chriſtianity, I rejected thoſe 
Points wherein they differed, retaining only that 
which was agreed to by all, and ſo became a Lati- 
Zudinarian. Having afterwards, upon a more en- 
larged View of things, perceived that Chriſtians, 
ews, and Mahometans had each their different 
Syſtems of Faith, agreeing only in the Belief of 
one God, I became a Deiſt. Laſtly, extending 
my View to all the other various Nations which 
inhabit this Globe, and finding they agreed in no 
one Point of Faith, but differed one from another, 
as well as from the forementioned Seas, even in 
the Notion of a God, in which there is as great 
Diverſity as in the Methods of Worſhip, I there- 
upon became an Atheiſt: it being my Opinion that 
4 Man of Courage and Senſe ſhou'd follow his Ar- 
gument wherever it Jeads him, and that nothing is 
more ridiculous than to be a Freeghinker by 
halves. I approve the Man who makes thorough 
Work, and not content with lopping off theBranch- 
es, extirpates the very Root from which they 
ſprung. . | 
IX. Atheiſm therefore, that Bugbear of Women 
and Fools, is the very Top and Perfection of Free- 
thinking. It is the grand Arcanum to which, a true 
Genius naturally riſeth, by a certain Climax or 
Gradation of Thought, and without which he can 
never poſſeſs his Soul in abſolute Liberty and Re- 
Poſe. For your thorough Conviction in this main 
Article, do but examine the Notion of a God _ 
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the ſame Freedom that you would other Prejudices. 
Trace it to the fountain-head, and you ſhall not 
find that you had it by any of your Senſes, the on- 
ly true means of diſcovering what is real and ſub- 
ſtantial in Nature: Vou will find it lying 3 
other old Lumber in ſome obſcure corner of the 
Imagination, the proper Receptacle of Viſions, 
Fancies, and Prejudices of all kinds; and if you 
are more attached to this than the reſt, it is only 
becauſe it is the oldeſt. This is all, take my Word 
for it, and not mine only, but that of many more 
the moſt ingenious Men of the Age, who, I can 
aſſure you, think as I do on the Subject of a Deity. 
Though ſome of them hold it proper, to proceed 
with more Reſerve in declaring to the World their 
Opinion in this Particular, than in moſt others. 
And it muſt be owned, there are ſtill too many in 
England who retain a fooliſh Prejudice againſt the 
Name of Atheiſt. But it leſſens every Day among 
the better ſort: and when it is quite worn out, 
our Free-thinkers may then, (and not till then) be 
ſaid to bave given the finiſhing Stroke to Religion; 
it being evident. that ſo long as the Exiſtence of 
God is believed, Religion muſt ſubſiſt in ſome 
Shape or other. But the Root being once plucked 
up, the Scions which ſhot' from it will of courſe 
wither and decay. Such are all thoſe whimſical 
Notions of Conſcience, Duty, Principle, and the 
like, which fills a Man's Head with Scruples, awe 
him with Fears, and make him a more thorough” 
Slave than the Horſe he rides. A Man had better 
a thouſand times be hunted by Bailiffs or Meſſen- 
gers than haunted by theſe Spectres, which em- 
baraſs and embitter all his Pleaſures, creating the 
- moſt real and fore Servitude upon Earth. But the 
Free-thinker, with a vigorous flight of Thought 
breaks through thoſe airy Springes, and aſſerts his 
original Independency. Others indeed may talk 
\ EE and 
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and write, and fight about Liberty, and make an 
outward Pretence to it, but the Free-thinker alone 
is truly free. Alciphron having ended this Diſ- 
courſe with an Air of Triumph, Eupbranor ſpoke 
to him in the following Manner. You make clear 
Work. The Gentlemen of your Profeſſion are, 
it ſeems, admirable Weeders. You have rooted 
up a world of Notions, I ſhou'd be glad to fee what 
fine things you have planted in their ſtead. ALC. 
Have Patience, good Eupbranor. I will ſhew you 
in the firſt place, That whatevef was ſound and 
good we leave untouched, and encourage it to grow 
m the Mind of Man. And ſecondly, I will ſhew 
_u what excellent things we have planted in it. 
ou muſt know then, that purſuing our cloſe and 
ſevere Scrutiny, we do at laſt arrive at ſomething 
ſolid and real, in which all Mankind agree, to wit, 
the Appetites, Paſſions, and Senſes; Theſe are 
foundedin Nature, are real, have real ObjeQs, 
and are attended with real and ſubſtantial Plea- 
ſures; Food, Drink, Sleep, and the like animal 
Enjoyments being what all Men like and love. 
And if we extend our view to the other kinds of 
Animals, we ſhall find them all agree in this, that 
they have certain natural Appetites and Senſes, in 
the gratifying and ſatisfying of which they are con- 
ſtantly employ'd. Now theſe real natural good 
things which include nothing of Notion or Fancy, 
we are fo far from deſtroying, that we do all we 
can to cheriſh and improve them. According to 
us, every wiſe Man looks upon himſelf, or his own 
bodily Exiſtence in this preſent World, as the Cen- 
ter and ultimate End of all his Actions and Re- 
gards. He conſiders his Appetites as natural Guides 
directing to his proper Good, his Paſſions and Sen- 
ſes as the natural true Means of enjoying this Good. 
Hence he endeavours to keep his Appetites in high 
Reliſh, bis Paſſions and Senſes ſtrong and my 
| | an 
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and to provide the greateſt Quantity and Variet 
of real Objects ſuited to them, which he fludieth 
to enjoy by all poſſible means, and in the higheſt 
Perfection imaginable, And the Man who can do 
this without Reſtraint, Remorſe, or Fear, is 88 
happy as any other Animal whatſoever, or as his 
Nature is capable of being. Thus! Ss: iven you 
a ſuccint View of the Principles, Iſcoveries, 
and Tenets of the ſelect Spirits of this enlightened. 
Age. | 15 
X Crito remarked, that Alciphron had ſpoke his 
Mind with great Clearneſs. Ves, replied Eupbra- 
nor, we are obliged to the Gentleman for letting 
us at once into the Tenets of his Sec. But, if I. 
may be allowed to ſpeak my Mind, Alciphron, 
though in compliance with my own Requeſt, hath 
given me no ſmall Uneaſineſs. You need, ſaid 
Alciphran, make no Apology for | aking freely | 
what you think to one who profeſſeth himſelf 3 3 
Free-thinker. . I ſhou'd be ſorry to make one, 
whom I meant to oblige, uneaſy. Pray let me 
know wherein I have offended, I am half aſha- 
med, reptied Euphranor, to own that I who am ng 
great Genius have a Weakneſs incidental to little 
ones. I wou'd ſay that I have favourite Opinions, 
which you repreſent to be Errors and Prejudices. 
For Inſtance, the Immortality of the Soul is a No- 
tion I am fond of, as what ſupports the Mind with 
a very pleaſing Proſpect. And if it be an Error, 1 
ſhou'd perhaps be of Tully's Mind, who in that 
Caſe profeſſed he ſhou'd be ſorry to know the 
Truth, acknowledging no fort of Obligation to 
certain Philoſophers in his Days, who taught the 
Soul of Man was mortal. They were, it ſeems, 
Predeceſſors to thoſe who are now calledFree-think- 
ers; which Name being too general and indefinite, 
inaſmuch as it comprehends all thoſe who think for 
themſelves, whether they agree in Opinion with 
EI © wg _ theſe 
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theſe Gentlemen or no, it ſhou'd not ſeem amiſs 
do aſſign them a ſpecific Appellation or peculiar 
Name, whereby to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Philoſophers, at leaſt in our preſent Conference. 
For I cannot bear to argue againſt Free-thinking 
and Free-thinkers. JL C. In the Eyes of a wile 
Man Words are of ſmall moment. We do not 
think Truth attached to a Name. E U PH. If you 

leaſe then, to avoid Confuſion, let us call your 
Sect by the ſame Name that Tully (who underſtood 
the force of Language) beſtow'd upon them. A LC. 
With all my heart. Pray what may that Name 
be? EUP H. Why, he calls them Minute Pbi- 
loſopbers. Right, ſaid Crito, the modern Free- 
thinkers are the very fame with thoſe Cicero called 
Minute Philoſophers, which Name admirably ſuits 
them, they being a ſort of Sect which diminiſh all 


the moſt n things, the thoughts, views, and 


hopes of Men; all the Knowledge, Notions, and 
Theories of the Mind they reduce to Senſe; Hu- 
mane Nature they contract and degrade to the nar- 
row low Standard of Animal Life, and aſſign us 
only a ſmall pittance of Time inſtead of Immorta- 
lity. Alciphron very gravely remark'd, That the 
Gentlemen of his Se& had done no injury to Man, 
and that if he be a little, ſhort-lived, contemptible 
Animal, it was not their ſaying it made him ſo: 
And they were no more to blame for whatever de- 
fects they diſcover, than a faithful Glaſs for making. 
the wrinkles which it only ſnews. As to what you 
obſerve, ſaid he, of thoſe we now call Free-think- 
ers having been anciently termed Minute Philoſo- 
 phers, it is my opinion this Appellation might be 
derived from their conſidering things minutely, and 
not ſwallowing them in the groſs, as other Men 
are uſed to do. Beſides, we all know the beſt Eyes 
are necellary to diſcern the minuteſt . It 

ſeems 
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ſeems therefore, that Minute Philoſophers might 
have been ſo called from their diſtinguiſned per- 
ſpicacity. E UP H. O Alcipbron! theſe Minute 
Philoſophers (ſince that is their true Name) are a 
ſort of Pirates who plunder all that come in their 
way. I conſider myſelf as a Man left ſtript and de- 
ſolate on a black Beach. yh 
XI. But who are theſe profound and learned Men 
that of late Years have demoliſhed the whole Fa- 
bric which Law-givers, Philoſophers and Divines 
had been erecting for ſo many Ages? Lyſicles hear- 
: tug theſe words, ſmiled, and ſaid he believed EU- 
pbranor had figured to himſelf Philoſophers in 
ſquare caps and long gowns : but, thanks to theſe 
happy Times, the Reign of Pedantry was over. 
Our Philoſophers ſaid he, are of a very different 
kind from thoſe aukward Students, who think to 
come at Knowledge by poring on dead Languages, 
and old Authors, or by ſequeſtring themſelves from 
the Cares of the World to meditate in Solitude and 
Retirement. They are the beſt bred Men of the 
Age, Men who know the World, Men of plea- * 
ſure, Men of faſhion, and fine. Gentlemen; 
E UP H. I have ſome ſmall notion of the People 
you mention, but ſhou'd never have taken them 
for Philoſophers. CRI. Nor wou'd any one elſe: 
till of late. The World it ſeems was long under 
a- miſtake about the way to Knowledge, thinking 
it lay through a tedious courſe of Academical Edu-. 
cation and Study. But among the Diſcoveries of 
the preſent Age, one of the principal js the finding 
out that ſuch a Method doth rather retard and ob- 
ſtruct; than promote Knowledge. ALC. Acade- 
mical Study may be compriſed in two points, 
Reading and Meditation. Their Reading is chief- 
ly employ'd on ancient Authors in dead Lan- 
guages: ſo that a great part of their Time is ſpent 
in learning Words; which, when they have malny 
| bh ter 
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tered with infinite pains, what do t by it 
but old and obſolete Notions, that — = Fo 
exploded and out of uſe? Then, as to their Medi- 
tations, what can they poſſibly be good for? He 
that wants the proper Materials of Thought, ma 
and meditatefor ever to no purpoſe: Thoſe 
Cobwebs ſpun by Scholars out of their own Brains 
being alike unſerviceable, either for Uſe or Orna- 
ment. Proper Ideas or Materials are only to be 
got by frequenting good Company. I know ſeve- 
ral Gentlemen, who, fince their Appearance in 
the World, have ſpent as much time in rubbing 
off the ruſt and pedantry of a College Education, 
as they had done before in acquiring it. LYS. 
. Pill undertake, a Lad of fourteen, bred in the mo- 
dern way, ſhall make a better Figure, and be 
more conſidered in any Drawing-Room or Aſſem- 
bly of polite People, than one of four and twenty, 
who hath lain by a long time at School and College. 
He ſhall ſay better things, in a better manner, 
and be more liked by good Judges. EUPZH. 
Where doth he pick up all this Improvement? 
CRI. Where our grave Aneeſtors wou'd never 
have look'd for it, in a Drawing-Room, a Coffee- 
Houſe, a Chocolate-Houſe, at the Tavern, or 
Groom-Porter's. In theſe and the like faſhionable 
Places of Reſort, it is the Cuſtom for polite Perſons 
to ſpeak freely on all Subjects, religious, moral, or 
political. So that a young Gentleman who fre- 
nts them is in the way of hearing many inſtruc- 
tive Lectures, ſeaſoned with Wit and Raillery, 
and uttered with Spirit. Three or four Sentences 
from a Man of quality ſpoke with a good Air, make 
more Impreſſion, and convey more Knowledge, 
than a dozen Diſſertations in a dry Academical 
way. E UP H. There is then no Method or 
Courſe of Studies in thoſe Places. LTS. None 
Hut an eaſy free Converſation, which takes in 2 . 
* . i 8 
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thing that offers, without any Rule or Deſign, 
- EUPH. I always thought that ſome Order was 
neceſſary to attain any uſeful degree of Knowledge, 
that Haſte and Confuſion begat a conceited Igno- 
rance, that to make our Advances ſure, they 
ſhou'd be gradual, and thoſe Points firſt learned 
which might caſt a light on what was to follow. 
A LC. So long as Learning was to be obtained only 
by that flow formal courſe of Study, few of the 
better ſort knew much of it; but now it is grown 
an Amuſement, our young 2 and Nobility 
imbibe it inſenſibly amidſt their Diverſions, and 
make a conſiderable Progreſs. E UP H. Hence 
probably the great number of Minute Philoſophers. 
CRI. It is to this that SeQ is owing for ſo many. 
ingenious Proficients of both Sexes. You may 
now commonly ſee (what no former Age ever ſaw) 
a young Lady or a Petit Maitre nonplus a Divine 
or an old-faſhioned Gentleman, who hath read ma- 
ny a Greek and Latin Author, and ſpent much 
Time in hard methodical Study. E UH. It 
ſhou'd ſeem then that Method, Exactneſs, and In- 
duſtry are a Diſadvantage. Here Alciphron, turn- 
ing to Lyſicles, ſaid he cou'd make the point very 
clear, if Eupbranor had any notion of Painting. 
EU PH. I never ſaw a firſt-rate Picture in my 
Life, but have a tolerable Collection of Prints, and 
have ſeen ſome good Drawings. A L C. You know - 
then the difference between the Dutch and the [- 
talian manner. E U PH. I have ſome notion of it. 
AL C. Suppoſe now a Drawing finiſhed by the nice 
and laborious [Touches of a Dutch Pencil, and a- 
nother off-hand ſcratched out in the free manner 
of a great Italian Maſter. The Dutch Piece, which 
hath coſt ſo much pains and time will be exact in- 
deed, but without that Force,. Spirit, or Grace, 
which appear in the other, and are the Effects of 
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an eaſy free Pencil. Do but apply this, and the 
Point will be clear. EU PH. Pray inform me, 
did thoſe great Italian Maſters begin and proceed 
in their Art without any choice of Method or Sub- 
ject, and always draw With the ſame eaſe and free- 
dom? Or did they obſerve ſome Method, begin- 
ning with ſimple and elementary parts, an Eye, a 
Noſe, a Finger, which they drew with great pains. 
and care, often drawing the ſame thing, in order 
to draw it correctly, and ſo proceeding with Pa- 
tience and Induſtry, till after a conſiderable length 
of Time they arrived at the free maſterly manner 
you ſpeak of. If this were the Caſe, I leave you 
to make the Application. A LC. You may diſ- 
pute the Matter if you pleaſe. But a Man of parts 
is one thing, and a Pedant another. Pains and 
Method may do for ſome ſort of People. A Man 
muſt be a long time kindling wet Straw into a vile 
fmothering Flame, but Spirits blaze out at once; 
E UP H. The Minute Philoſophers have, it ſeems, 
better Parts than other Men, which qualifies them - 
for a different Education. A LC. Tell me, Eu- 
pbranor, what is it that gives one Man a better 
Mein than another; more Politeneſs in Dreſs, 
Speech, and Motion? Nothing but frequenting” 
good Company. By the ſame means Men get in- 
ſenſibly a delicate Taſte, a refined Judgment, a 
certain Politeneſs in thinking and expreſſing one's 
ſelf. No wonder if you Countrymen are ſtrangers 
to the Advantage of polite Converſation, which 
conſtantly keeps the Mind awake and active, exer-- 
eiſing its Faculties, and calling forth all: his 
Strength and Spirit on a thouſand different Occa- 
ſions and SubjeQs, that never came in the way of 
a Book-worm in a College, no more than of a: 
Ploughman. CRI. Hence thoſe lively Faculties, 
that quickneſs of Aprehenſion, that ſlyneſs of Ri- 
dicule, that egregious Talent of Wit and OO 
x | which. 
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- which diſtinguiſh the Gentlemen of your Profeſfi- 
on. EU PH. It ſhou'd ſeem then that your Se& 
is made up of what you call fine Gentlemen. 
LIS. Not altogether, for we have among us ſome 
contemplative Spirits of a coarſer Education, who, 
from obſerving the Behaviour and Proceedings of 
Apprentices,” Watermen, Porters, and the Aſſem- 
blies of Rabble in the Streets, have arrived at a 
profound Knowledge of Humane Nature, and 
made great Diſcoveries about - the Principles, 
Springs, and Motives of moral Actions. Theſe 
have demoliſhed the received Syſtems, and done a 
world of good in the City. ALC. I tell you we 
have Men of all. Sorts and Profeffions, plodding 
Citizens, thriving Stockjobbers, skilful Men in 
Buſineſs, polite Courtiers, gallant Men of the Ar- 
my; but our chief Strength and Flower of the 
Flock are thoſe promiſing young Men who have 
the Advantage of a modern Education. Theſe are 
the growing Hopes of our Sect, by whoſe Credit. 
and Influence in a few Years we expect to ſee thoſe 
great things accompliſhed that we have in view., 
'EUPH.1I cou'd never have imagined your Sect 
ſo conſiderable. AL C. There are in England ma- 
ny honeſt Folk as much in the dark about theſe 
matters as your ſelt. | 
XII. To judge of the prevailing Opinion among 
People of faſhion, by what a Senator ſaith in the 
Houſe, a Judge upon the Bench, or a Prieſt in the 
Pulpit, who all ſpeak according to Law, that is, 
to the reverend prejudices of our Fore-fathers, 
wou'd be wrong. You ſhould go into good Come 
pany, and mind what Men of parts and breed 
ſay, thoſe who are heſt heard and moſt admired as 
well in public places of reſort, as in private viſits. 
He only who hath theſe opportunities, can know 
our real ſtrength, our numbers and the figure that 
we make. EU P H, By your account there not 
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de many Minute Philoſophers among the Men of 
Rank and Fortune. A L C. Take my word for it, 
not a few, and they do much contribute to the 
ſpreading our notions, For he who knows the 
World muſt obſerve, that faſhions conſtantly de- 
ſcend. It is therefore the right way to propagate 
an Opinion from the upper end. Not to fay that 
the Patronage of ſuch Men is an encouragement to 
our Authors. EU PH. It ſeems then you have 
Authors among you. LY S. That we have ſeve- 
ral, and thoſe very great Men who have obliged 
the World with many uſeful and profound diſcove- 
ries. CRI. Meſchon for inſtance hath proved that 
Man and Beaſt are really of the ſame nature: That 
conſequently a Man need only indulge his Senſes 
and Appetites to be as happy 'as a Brute. Gorgras 
| hath gone further, demonſtrating Man to be a 
piece of Clock-work or Machine: and that 
Thought or Reaſon are the ſame thing as the im- 
pulſe of one Ball againſt another. Cimn hath made 
noble uſe of theſe diſcoveries, proving as clearly 
as any propoſition in Mathematics, that conſcience 
=. is a whim and morality a prejudice : and that a Man 
| is no more accountable for his actions than a Clock 
is for ſtriking. Tryphon hath written irrefragably 
on the uſefulneſs of vice. Thraſenor hath confuted 
the fooliſh prejudice Men had againſt Atheiſm, 

| ſhewing that a republick of Atheiſts might live very. 
happily together. Demylus hath made a jeſt of 
Loyalty, and convinced the World there is nothing 

in it: to him and another Philoſopher of the ſame. 
ſtamp this age is indebted for diſcovering, that pub- 
lie Spirit is an idle Enthufiaſm which ſerzeth only 
on weak minds. It wou'd be endleſs to re- 
Count the Diſcoveries made by writers of this Set. 
LYS. But the Maſter-piece and finiſhing Stroke 

is a learned Anecdote of our great Diagoras, con- 

taining a demonſtration againſt the Being of _ 

DE whic 
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which it is convinced the public is not * ripe for. 
But I am aſſured by ſome judicious Friends who 
have ſeen it, that it is as clear as Day-light, and 
will do a world of good, at one blow demoliſhing 
the whole Syſtem of Religion. Theſe diſcoveries 
are publiſhed by our Philoſophefs, ſometimes in 
juſt Volumes, but often in Pamphlets and looſe 
Papers for their readier conveyance through the 
Kingdom. And to them muſt be aſcribed that ab- 
ſolute and independent freedom, which groweth 
ſo faſt to the terrour of all Bigots. Even the dull 
and ignorant begin to open their Eyes, and be in- 
fluenced by the example and authority of ſo many 
ingenious Men. EU PH. It ſhou'd ſeem by this 
account that your Sect extend their diſcoveries be- 
ond Religion; and that Loyalty to his Prince or 
everence for the Laws are but mean things in 
the Eye of a Minute Philoſopher... LTS. Very 
mean, we are too wiſe to think there is any thing 
Sacred either in King or Conſtitution, or indeed 
in any thing elſe. A Man of Senſe may perhaps 
ſeem to pay an occaſional regard to his Prince, 
but this is no more at bottom than what he pays to 
God when he kneels at the Sacrament to qualify 
himſelf for an Office. Fear God, and honour the 
King, are a pair of {laviſh maxims, which had for 
along time crampt Human Nature, and awed not 
only weak minds but even Men of good Under- 
ſtanding, till their Eyes, as I obſerved before, 
were opened oy cur Philoſophers. EUPH. Me- 
thinks I can eaſily comprehend that, when the fear 
of God is quite extinguiſhed, the mind muſt be ve- 
ry eaſy with reſpect to other Duties, which become 
outward pretences and formalities, from the mo- 
ment that they quit their hold upon the Conſcience, 
and Cnnſcience always ſuppoſeth the Being of a 
- God. But I ſtill thought that Engliſhmen of all 
| | | denominations, ' 
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denominations (how widely ſoever they differ as to 
ſome particular points) agreed in the Belief of a 
God, and of fo much at leaſt, as is called natural 
Religion. AL C. I have already told you my own 
Opinion of thofe matters, and Probably, Eupbra- 
nor, by the title of Deifts, which is ſometimes gi- 
ven to Minute Philoſophers, you have been miſ-led 
to imagine they believe and worſhip a God accor- 
ding to the light of Nature: but by living among 
them, you may be convinced of the contrary. 
ey have neither time nor place, nor form of 
Divine worſhip; they offer neither Prayers nor 
Praiſes to God in public; and in their private prac- 
tice ſhew a contempt or diſlike even of the Daties 
of natural Religion. For inſtance, the ſaying 
Grace before and after meals is a plain point of na- 
tural worſhip, and was once univerſally practiſed, 
but in proportion as this Sect prevailed it hath been 
laid aſide, not only by the Minute Philoſophers 
themſelves, who wou'd be infinitely aſhamed of 
fuch a weaknefs as to beg God's bleſſing, or give 
God thanks for their daily Food; but alſo by o- 
thers who are afraid of being thought Fools by the 
Minute Philoſophers. E U PH. Is it poſſible that 
Mien who really believe a God, ſhou'd yet decline 
paying ſo eaſy and reaſonable a Duty for fear of 
incurring the contempt of Atheiſts? CR I. I tell 
you there are many, who believing in their Hearts 
the truth of Religion, are yet afraid or aſhamed to 
own it, Teſt they ſhou'd forfeit their Reputation 
with thoſe who have the good luck to paſs for great 
'wits and Men of genius. A L C. O Eupbranor, we 
"muſt make allowance for Crito's prejudice : he is a 
worthy Gentleman and means well. But doth it 
not look like prejudice to aſcribe the reſpect that is 

paid our ingenious Free- thinkers rather to goo 
uck than to merit? £ U P H. I acknowledge their 
merit to be very wonderful, and that thoſe 0 
| | thors 
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thors muſt needs be great Men who are able to 
prove ſuch Parradoxes : for example, That ſo 
knowing a Man as a Minute Philoſopher ſhou'd 
be a meer Machine, or at beſt no better than a 
Brute. ALC. It is a true maxim, that a Man 
ſhou'd think with the Learned and ſpeak with the 
Vulgar. I ſhou'd be loth to place a Gentleman of 
merit in ſuch a light, before prejudiced and igno- 
rant Men. The tenets of our Philoſophy have this 
in common with many other Truths, in Metaphy- 
fics, Geometry, Aſtronomy and natural Philoſo- 
phy, that vulgar ears cannot bear them, All our 
diſcoveries and notions are in themſelves true and 
certain; but they are at preſent known only to the 
better ſort, and wou'd ſound ſtrange and odd a- 
mong the Vulgar. But this, it is to be hoped, 
will wear off with time. E UP H. I do not won- 
der that vulgar minds ſhou'd be ſtartled at the no- 
tions of your Philoſophy. CRI. Truly a very 
ren ſort of Philoſophy, and much to be admi- 
1 

XIII. The profound Thinkers of this way have 
taken a direct contrary courſe to all the great Phi- 
loſophers of former ages, who made it their En- 
deavour to raiſe and refine Humane Kind, and xę- 
move it as far as poſſible from the Brute; to mode- 
rate and ſubdue Mens Appetites; to remind them 
of their nature; to awaken and improve their 
perior Faculties and direct them to the nobleſt Ob- 
jects; to poſſeſs Mens minds with a high Senſe of 
the Divinity, of the ſupreme Good, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. They took great pains to 
ſtrengthen the Obligations to Virtue, and upon 
all thoſe Subjects have wrought out noble Theories, 
and treated with ſingular force of Reaſon. But it 
ſeems our Minute Philoſophers act the reverſe of 
all other wiſe and thinking Men; it being their end 
and aim to eraſe the Principles of all that is grout 
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and good from the mind of Man, to unhinge all 
order of civil Life, to undermine the foundations 
ef morality, and, inſtead of improving and enno- 
bling our natures, to bring us down to the max- 
ims and way of thinking of the moſt uneducated 
and barbarous nations, and even to degrade Hu- 
mane Kind to a level with Brute Beaſts. And all. 
the while they wou'd paſs upon the World for 
Men of . deep Knowledge. But in effe& what is 
all this negative Knowledge better than downright 


| favage Ignorance? That there is no Providence, 


no Spirit, no future State, no moral Duty : truly 


a fine Syſtem for an honeſt Man to own, or an in- 


nious Man to value himſelf upon! Alcipbron 
who heard. this diſcourſe with ſome uneaſineſs very 
gravely replied. Diſputes are not to be decided by. 
the weight of Authority, but by the force of Rea- 
fon. You may pals, indeed, general refleQions. 
on our notions and call them brutal and barbarous. 
if you pleaſe : But it is ſuch brutality and barbariſm 


as few cou'd have attained to if Men of the great- 


eſt Genius had not broke the Ice, there being no- 
thing more difficult than to get the better of Edu- 
eation, and conquer old prejudices To remove 
and caſt off a heap of Rubbiſh that has been ga- 
thering upon the Soul from our very infancy, re- 
tres great courage and great ſtrength of Facul- 

ties. r Philoſophers therefore, do well 'deſerve 
the name of Eſprits forts, Men of ſtrong beads, 


* Free-thinkers and ſuch like Appellations betokening 


great force and liberty of mind. It is very poſſible, 


the Heroic Labours of theſe Men may be repreſen- 


* 


ted (for what is not capable of miſrepreſentation?) 
as a piratical plundering and ſtripping the mind of 
its wealth and ornaments, when it is in truth the 


diveſting it only of its prejudices, and reducing it 


to its untainted original State of Nature, Oh Na- 
ture! the genuine beauty of pure Nature! EU 5 H. 
. | ou. 
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You ſeem very much taken with the Beauty of Na- 
ture. Be pleaſed to tell me, Alciphron, what thoſe 
things are which you eſteem natural, or by what 
mark I may know them. 7 
XIV. AL C. For a thingto be natural, for inſtance 
to the mind of Man, it muſt appear originally there- 
in, it muſt be univerſally in all Men, it muſt be inva- 
riably the ſame in all Nations and Ages. Theſe limi« 
tations of original, univerſal and invariable exclude 
all thoſe notions found in the Humane Mind, which 
are the effect of Cuſtom and Education. The caſe is 
the ſame with reſpect to all other Species of Beings, 
A Cat, for example, hath a natural inclination to pur- 
ſue a Mouſe, becauſe it agrees with the forementi- 
oned marks. But if a Cat be taught to play tricks, 
you will not ſay thoſe tricks are natural. For the 
ſame reaſon if upon a Plumbtree, Peaches and A- 
pricots are engrafted, no body will ſay they are the 
natural growth of the Plumbtree. E U P H. But to 
return to Man: It ſeems you allow thoſe things a- 
lone to be natural to him, which ſhew themſelves 
upon the firſt entrance into the World; to wit the 
Senſes and ſuch Paſſions and Appetites as are diſco- 
vered upon the firſt application of their reſpeQive 
objects. ALC. That is my opinion. EUPH, 
Tell me, Alciphron, if from a young Apple-tree af- 
ter a certain period of time there ſhou'd ſhoot forth 
Leaves, Bloſſoms and Apples; wou'd you deny theſe 
things to be natural, becauſe they did not diſcover 
and diſplay themſelves in the tender bud? 4 LC. 
I wou'd not. EU PH. And ſuppoſe that in a Man 
after a certain ſeaſon, the Appetite bf Luſt or the 
Faculty of Reaſon ſhall ſhoot forth, open and dif- 
play themſelves as Leaves and Bloſſoms do in a 
Tree; wou'd you therefore, deny them to be natural 
to him, becauſe they did not appear in his original 
infancy? ALC. I acknowledge Iwould not. EU PH. 
It ſeems therefore, that the firſt mark of a * 
og 
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being natural to the mind was not warily laid down 
by you; to wit, that it ſhou'd appear originally in it. 
AL C. It ſeems ſo. EU PH. Again, inform me, 
Alcipbron, whether you do not think it natural for 
an Orange-plant to produce Oranges? A L C. Ido. 
EUPH. But plant it in the North end of Great 
Britain, and it ſhall with care produce, perhaps, a 
good Sallad; in the Southern parts of the ſame 
Ifland, it may with much pains and culture thrive 
and produce indifferent Fruit ; but in Portugal or 
Naples it will produce much better with little or no 
pains. Is this true or not? AL. C. It is true. EUPH. 
'The plant being the fame in all places doth not pro- 
duce the ſame Fruit, Sun, Soil, and Cultivation 
making a difference. ALC. I grant it. EVH. And 
ſince the caſe is, you ſay the ſame with reſpect to 
all Species ; why may we not conclude by a parity 
of reaſon that things may be natural to Human Kind, 
and yet neither found in all Men, nor invariably 
the ſame where they are found? AL C. Hold Eu- 
phranor, you muſt explain your ſelf further. I ſhall 
not be over haſty in my conceſſions. LY S. You 
are in the right, 4lciphron, to ſtand upon your guard. 
I do not like theſe enſnaring Queſtions. E U P AH. 
I defire you to make no conceſſions in complaiſance 
to me, but only to tell me your opinion upon each 
particular, that we may underſtand one another, 
know wherein we. agree, and proceed jointly in 
finding out the Truth But (added Euphranor turn- 
ing to Crito and me) if the Gentlemen are againſt 
a free and fair inquiry, I ſhall give them no further 
trouble. JL C. Our Opinions. will ſtand the teſt. 
We fear no trial, proceed as you pleaſe. EU P H. 
It ſeems then that from what you have granted it 
ſhou'd follow, Things may be natural to Men, al- 
though they do not actually ſhew themſelves in all 
Men, nor in equal perfection; there being as great 
difference of culture and every other * | 
ap wit 
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with reſpect to Humane Nature, as is to be found 
with reſpect to the vegetable nature of Plants, to 
uſe your own ſimilitude, Is it ſo or not? 4 L C. It 
is. EUP H. Anſwer me, Alciphron, do not Men in 

all times and places when they arrive at a certain Age 
expreſs their Thoughts by Speech? ALC. They do. 
EU P H. Sl. ou'd it not ſeem then that Language is 
natural? AL C. It ſhou'd. EUPH, And yet there 
is a great variety of Languages, AL C. I acknow- 
legde there is. EUP H. From all this will it not fol- 
low a thing may be natural and yet admit of varies, 
ty? ALC. I grant it will. E UP H Shou'd it not 
ſeem therefore to follow, that a thing may be na- 
tural to Mankind, though it have not thoſe marks 
or conditions aſſigned ; though it be not original, 
univerſal and invariable? A LC, It ſnou'd. E U PH. 
And that conſequently religious Worſhip and civil 
Government may be natural to Man, notwithſtand- 
ing they admit of ſundry forms and different degrees 
of Perfection? A L C. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. You 
have granted already that Reaſon is natural to Man- 
kind. A L C. I have. EUVP H. Whatever therefore 
is agreeable to Reaſon is agreeable to the nature of 
Man. AL. C. It is. EVP H. Will it not follow from 
hence that Truth and Virtue are natural to Man? 
AL. Whatever is reaſonable I admit to be natural. 
EU PH. And as thoſe Fruits which grow from the 
moſt generous and mature ftock, in. the choiceſt 
ſoil, and with the beſt culture, are moſt eſteemed ; 
even ſo ought we not to think, thoſe ſublime Truths 
which are the Fruits of mature Thought, and have 
been - rationally deduced by Men of the beſt 

and moſt improved underſtandings, to be the choi- 

ceſt productions of the rational nature of Man? 
And if ſo, being in fact reaſonable, natural and 

true, they ought not to be eſteemed unnatural 
whims, errors of education and groundleſs perjudi- 

ces, becauſe they are raiſed and forwarded by 

manuring 
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manuring and cultivating our tender minds, becauſe 
they take early root-and ſprout forth betimes 
by the care and diligence of our InſtruQors. 
L C. Agreed, provided ſtill they may be rational- 
| ly deduced: But to take this for granted, of what 
Men vulgarly call the Truths of Morality and Re- 
ligion wou'd be begging the queſtion. E UP H. 
Youare in the right, I do nat, therefore, take for 
granted that they are rationally deduced. I only 
ſuppoſe that, if they are, they muſt be allowed na- 
tural to Man, or in other words agreeable to, and 
owing from, the moſt excellent and peculiar 
art of Humane Nature. A LC. I have nothing to 
object to this. EUPH. What .ſhall we think 
then of your former Aſſertions? That nothing is 
natural to Man but what may be found in all Men, 
in all Nations and Ages of the World: That to 
obtain a genuine view of Humane Nature, we muſt 
extirpate all the effects of Education and Inſtruc- 
tion, and regard only the Senſes, Appetites and 
Paſſions which are to be found originally in all 
Mankind: That, therefore, the notion of a God 
can have no foundation in nature, as not being o- 
riginally in the mind, nor the ſame in all Men; 
Be pleaſed to reconcile theſe things with your late 
conceſſions, which the force of Truth ſeems to have 

extorted from you. 5 

XV. ALC. Tell me, Eupbranor, whether Truth 
be not one and the ſame uniform invariable thing, 
and, if ſo, whether the many different and incon- 
ſiſtent notions which Men entertain of and 

Duty be not a plain proof there is no Truth in 
them. E UP H. That Truth is conſtant and u- 
niform I freely own, and that conſequently Opi- 
nions repugnant to each other cannot be true ; but 
I think it will not hence follow. they are all alike 
falſe. If among various Opinions about the ſame 
ching, one be grounded on clear and evident Rea- 


ſons, 
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ſons, that is to be thought true, and others only ſo 
far as they conſiſt with it. Reaſon is the ſame: 
and rightly applied will lead to the ſame concluſts: 
ons in all times and places. Socrates” two thouſand 
years ago ſeems to have reaſoned himſelf into the- 
| ſame notion of a God, which is entertained by the 
Philoſophers of our days, if you will allow that 
name to any who are not Atheiſts. And the re- 
mark of Confucius, That a Man ſhou'd guard in 
his youth againſt Luſt, in manhood againſt Facti- 
on, and in old age againſt Covetouſneſs is as cur- 
rent morality in Europe as in China, ALC. But 
{till it wou'd be a ſatisfaction if all Men thought the 
ſame way, difference of Opinions implying uncer- 
tainty. "EU PH. Tell me, Alciphron, what you 
take to be the cauſe of a Lunar Eclipſe. ALC. 
The ſhadow of the Earth interpoſing between the 
Sun and Moon. EU PH. Are you aſſured of this d 
ALC. Undoubtedly. EU PH.. Are all Mankind 
agreed in this Truth? A L C. By no means; Ig 
norant and barbarous People aſſign different ridi- 
culous cauſes of this appearance. EU PH: It feems * 
then there are different Opinions about the nature 
of an Eclipſe. A LC. There are. EUPH. And 
nevertheleſs one of theſe Opinions is true. AL Co! 
Fit is. EUPH. Diverſity therefore of Opinions 
about a thing doth not hinder, but -that the thing i 
may be, and one of the Opinions concerning it 
may be true. AL C. 1 acknowledge it. EUPH. 
It ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, that, your Argument a- 
gainſt the Belief of a God from the variety of O- 
pinions about his nature is not concluſive. Nor- 
do I ſee how you can conclude againft the truth o 
any moral or religious tenet, from the various O- 
pinions of Men upon the ſame Subject; might not 
a Man as well argue, that no hiſtorical account of 
a matter of fact can be true, when different rela- 
tions are given of it? Or may we not as well in 
Ny C . | fer, 
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fer, that becauſe the ſeveral Sets of Philoſophy 
maintain different opinions, none of them can be 
in the right, not even the Minute Philoſophers them- 
. "ſelves? During this converſation Lyſeles ſeemed 
uneaſy, like one that wiſhed in his heart there was 
no God. Alcipbron, ſaid he, me - thinks you fit by 
very tamely, while Eupbranor ſaps the foundation 
of our Tenets. Be of good courage, replied Al- 
cipbron, a skilful gameſter has been known to ruin 
his adyerſary by yielding him ſome advantage at 
firſt. Iam glad, ſaid he turning to Eupbranor, 
that you are drawnin to argue and make your ap- 
peals to Reaſon. For my part, wherever Reaſon 
leads I ſhall not be afraid to follow. Know then, 
Euphranor, that I freely give up what you now con- 
tend for. I do not value the ſucceſs of a few crude 
notions thrown out in a looſe diſcourſe, any more 
than the Turks do the loſs of that vile infantry they 
place in the front of their armies, for no other end 
but to waſte the powder and blunt the ſwords of 
their enemies. Be aſſured T have in reſerve a bo- 
dy of other-gueſs arguments, which I am ready 
to produce. I will undertake to prove 
EU PH. O Alciphron ] do not doubt your facul- 
ty of proving. But before I put you to the trouble 
of any farther proofs, I ſhou'd be glad to know 
whether the notions of your Minute Philoſophy 
are worth proving. I mean, whether they are of 
uſe and ſervice to Mankind? : 
XV. AL C. As to that, give me leave to tell you, 
a thing may be uſeful to one Man's Views, and not 
to another's: but Truth is Truth whether uſeful or 
not, and muſt not be meaſured by the Convenience 
of thisor that Man, or party of Men. EU PH. But 
s not the general Good of Mankind to be regarded 
2s a rule and meaſure of moral Truths, of all ſuch 
Truths as direct or influence the moral Actions of 
Men? ALC. That Point is not clear to me. 1 
4 | A know, 
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know, indeed, that Legiſlators, and Divines, and 
Politicians have always alledged, That it is neceſ« 
ſary to the well-being of Mankind, that they ſhou'd 
be kept in awe by the laviſh Notions of Religion 
and Morality. But granting all this, how will it 
prove theſe Notions to be true? Convenience is one 
thing, and Truth is another, A genuine Philoſo- 
pher, therefore, will overlook all Advantages and 
conſider only Truth it ſelf as ſuch. EU P H. Tell 
me, Alciphren, is your genuine Philoſopher a wiſe 
Man, or a Fool? ALC. Without queſtion, the 
wiſeſt of Men. EU P'H. Which is to be thought 
the wiſe Man, he who acts with deſign, or he who 
acts at random? 4L C. He who acts with deſign. 
EU PH. Whoever acts with deſign, acts for ſome 
end. Doth he not? AL C. He doth. EUPH. And 
a wiſe Man ſor a good end? ALC. True. EUPH. 
And he ſheweth his wiſdom in making choice of fit 
means to obtain his end. A LC, I acknowledge it. 
EU P H. By how much therefore the end pro- 
poſed is more excellent, and by how much 
fitter the means employ'd are to obtain it, ſo much 
the wiſer. is the Agent to be eſteemed. A L C. 
This ſeems to be true. EU PH. Can a rational A- 
gent propoſe a more excellent end than Happineſs? 
ALC. He cannot, E UP H. Of good things, the 
reater Good ts moſt excellent, A LC. Doubtleſs. 
U P HB. Is not the general happineſs of Mankind a 
greater Good, than the private happineſs of one 
Man, or of ſome certain Men? ALC. It is. EUPH. Is 
it not therefore the moſt excellent end? 4 LC. It 
ſeems ſo. EU PH. Are not then thoſe who purſue? 
this end by the propereſt methods to be thought: 
the wiſeſt Men? A LC. ] grant they are. EU P H. 
Which is a wiſe Man govern'd by, wiſe or fooliſn 
Notions? A LC. By wiſe, doubtleſs. EU PH. 
It ſeems then to follow, that he who promotes the 
general well-being of Mankind by the proper neceſ- 
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means, is truly wiſe, and acts upon wiſe 

ounds. AL C. It ſhou'd ſeem ſo. E U H. And 
2 Folly of an oppoſite nature to Wiſdom ? 
ALC. It is. EUPH. Might it not therefore be 
inferred, that thoſe Men are fooliſh who go about 
to unhinge ſuch Principles as have a neceſſary con- 
nexion with the general good of Mankind? ALC. 
Perhaps this might be granted: but at the ſame 
time I muſt obſerve, that it is in my power to deny 
it. EUP H. How! you will not ſurely deny the 
Concluſion, when you admit the Premiſes. A L. C. 
I 'wou'd fain know upon what terms we argue; 


whether in this progreſs of Queſtion and anſwer, 


if a Man makes a lip it be utterly irretrievable ? 
For if you are on the catch to lay hold of every ad- 
vantage, without allowingfor ſurpriſe or inattention, 
I muſt tell you this is not the way to convince my 
— E UP H. O Alciphron ! I aim not at 

riumph, but at Truth. You are therefore at full 
liberty to unravel all that hath been faid, and to re- 
cover or correct any flip you have made. But then 
you muſt diſtinctly point it out: otherwiſe it will 
be impoſſible ever to arrive at any concluſion. 4 L C. 
I gree with you upon theſe terms jointly to proceed 
in ſearch of Truth, for to that I am ſincerely de- 
voted. In the progreſs of our preſent Inquiry I was, 


it ſeems, guilty of an overſight, in acknowledging 
the general happineſs of Mankind to be a greater 


Good than the particular happineſs of one Man. For 
in fact, the individual happineſs of every Man a- 
lone, conſtitutes his own entire Good. The hap- 


pineſs of other Men making no part of mine, is 


not with reſpe& to me a Good: I mean a true na- 
tural Good. It cannot therefore be a reaſonable 
end to be propoſed by me in Truth and Nature, 
(for I do not ſpeak of political pretences ) ſince no 
wiſe Man will purſue an end which doth not con- 
cern him. This is the voice of Nature. Ns, 

/ ture! 
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ture ! thou art the fountain, original, and pattern 
of all that is good and wiſe. EU PH. You wou'd 
tike then to follow Nature, andpropoſe her asa guide. 
and pattern for your imitation. AL C. Of all things. 
EU P H. Whence do you gather this reſpe& for 
Nature? ALC, From the excellency of her Pro- 
ductions. EUVP H. In a Vegetable, for inſtance, 
you ſay there is uſe and excellency, becauſe the ſe- 
veral parts of it are ſo connected and fitted to each 
other, as to protect and nouriſh the whole, make 
the individual grow, and propagate the kind, and 
becauſe in its fruits or qualities it is adapted to pleaſe 
the Senſe, or contribute to the benefit of Man; 
ALC. Even ſo. EUPH. In like manner, do 
' you not infer the excellency of Animal Bodies from 
obſerving the frame and fitneſs of their ſeveral 
parts, by which they mutually conſpire to the . 
well-being of each other as well as of the whole? 
Do you not alſo obſerve a natural union and conſent 
between Animals of the ſame kind; and- that even 
different kinds of Animals have certain qualities 
and inſtincts whereby they contribute to the exer- 
ciſe, nouriſhment, and delight of each other ? — - 
ven the inanimate unorganized Elements ſeem to- 
have an excellence relative to each other. Where: 
was the excellency of Water if it did not cauſe _ 
Herbs and Vegetables to ſpring from the Earth, 
and put forth flowers and fruits? And what wou'd: 
become of the beauty of the Earth, if it was not 
warmed by the Sun, moiſtened by Water, and 
fanned by Air? Throughout the whole Syſtem of 
the viſible and natural World, do you not perceive 
a mutual connection and correſpondence of parts 
And is it not from hence that you frame an Idea of 
the perfection, and order, and beauty of Nature 
ALC. All this I grant. PEUPH. And have not 
the Stoics heretofore ſaid (who were no more Bi- 
gots than you are) and did you not your ſelf ſay, 
— C 3 this 
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this pattern of Order was worthy the imitation 
of rational Agents? AL C. I do not deny this to 
be true. EU PH. Ought we not therefore to in- 
fer the ſame Union, Order, and Regularity in the 
moral World that we perceive to be in the natural ? 
ALC. We ought. EU P H. Shou'd it not there- 
fore ſeem to follow that reaſonable Creatures were, 
as the philoſophical Emperor + obſerves, made one 
for another ; and conſequently that Man ought not 
to conſider himſelf as. an independent Individual, 

whoſe happineſs is not connected with that of other 
Men ? but rather as the part of a whole, to the 
common good of which he ought to conſpire, and 
order his Ways and Actions ſuitably, if he wou'd 
live according to Nature. A LC. Suppoſing this 
to be true, what then? EUP H. Will it not 
follow that a wiſe Man ſhou'd conſider and purſue 
his private Good, with regard to, and in conjunc- 
tion with, that of other Men? in granting. of 
which, you thought yourſelf guilty of an overſight, 
Though, indeed, theſympathy of pain and plea- 
ſure, and the mutual afefions by Thich Mankind 
are knit together, have been always allowed a plain 
proof of this point: And though it was the con- 
ſtant Doctrine of thoſe, who were eſteemed the 
wiſeſt and moſt thinking Men among the Ancients, 
as the Platoniſts, Peripatetics, and Stoics; to ſay 
nothing of Chriſtians, whom you pronounce to be 
an unthinking prejudiced ſort of people. AL C. I 
ſhall not diſpute this point with you. EU P H. 
Since therefore we are ſo far agreed, ſhou'd it not 
ſeem to follow from the Premiſes; That the be- 
lief of a God, of a future State, and of moral Du- 
ties, are the only wiſe, tight, and genuine Prin- 
eiples of Humane Conduct, in caſe they have a ne- 
ceſſary connection with the well- being of Mankind? 
This Concluſion you have been led to by your own 
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conceſſions and by the analogy of Nature, A L C. 
I have been drawn into it ſtep by ſtep. through ſe- 


veral preliminaries, which I cannot well call to 
mind; but one thing I obſerve, that you build on 
the neceſſary connection thoſe Principles have with. 


the well-being of Mankind, which is a point nei- 
ther proved nor granted.. LYS. This I take to 


be 2 grand fundamental Prejudice, as I doubt not, 


if I had time I cou'd make appear. But it is now - 


late, and we will, if you think fit, defer this Sub- 


je& till to-morrow. Upon which Motion of Ly- 
ficles we put an end to our converſation for that 


Evening. 


The SECOND DIALOGUE. 


I. Vulgar Error, that Vice is burtful. II. The Benefit 


of Drunkenneſs, Gaming, and ¶ Hering. III. Fre- 
Judice againſt Vice wearing < IV. 2 Uſefulneſs 
llicles and er 
V. The — of Lyacdes, in bebalf of Vice, em. 
amined. VI. Wrong to puniſh Actions, when the Dor- 
trines whence they flow are tolerated. VII. Hazar- 
dous Experiment of the Minute Philoſophers. VIII. 
Their Doctrine of Circulation and Revolution. IX. 


| illuſtrated in the Inflances o 


Their Senſe of a Reformation. X. Riches alone not 


_ the public Weal. XI. Authority of Minute Phile=- 


ſophers : Their Prejudice againſt Religion. XII. 


fefts of Luxury: Virtue, whether notional 2 XIII. 
Pleaſure of Senſe. XIV. What fort of Pleaſure 


moſt natural to Man. XV. Dignity of Human Na- 


ture. XVI. Pleaſure miflaken., XVII. Amuſe- 


ments, Miſery, and Cowardiſe of Minute Philoſo= 
Pbert. XVIII. Rakes cannot reckon, XIX. Abilj= 
ties and Succeſs of Minute Philoſo opbers. XX. Happy 
Effetts 7 the Minute 15g * in particular Inſlan- 
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cet. XXI. Their free Notions about Government. 

XXII. England the proper Soil for Minute Pbilo- 
fophy. XXIII. The Policy and Addreſs of its Pro- 

 feſſors. XXIV. Merit of Minute Philoſophers 

- Fowards the Public. XXV. Their Notions and Cha- 
rafter. XXVI. Their Tendency towards Popery 
and Slavery. 


I. Ns T a Alipbron and Lyſicles fait 
the Weather was ſo fine they had a mind to 


ſpend the Day abroad, and take a cold Dinner un- 


der a Shade in ſome pleaſant part of the Country. 
Whereupon, after Breakfaſt, we went down to a 
Beach about half a mile off; where we walked on 
the ſmooth ſand, with the Ocean on one hand, and 
on the other wild broken Rocks, intermixed with 
ſhady Trees and Springs of Water, till the Sun be- 

an to be uneaſy. We then withdrew into a hol- 
low Glade, between two Rocks, where we had no 


_ ſooner ſeated our ſelves but Lyficles addreſſing him- 


ſelf to Euphranor, ſaid : I am now ready to perform 
what T undertook laſt Evening, which was to ſhew, 
that there is nothing in that neceſſary Connection 
which ſome Men imagine between thoſe Principles 
you contend for, and the public Good. I freely own, 
that if this Queſtion was to be decided by the autho- 
rity of Legiſlators or Philoſophers, it muſt go a- 
gainſt us. For thoſe Men generally take it for 
granted, that Vice is pernicious to the Public; and 
that Men cannot be kept from Vice but by the 
fear of God, and the ſenſe of a future State; 
whence they are induced to think the belief of ſuch 
things neceſſary to the well-being of humane Kind. 
This falſe notion hath prevailed for many ages in 
the World, and done an infinite deal of miſchief, 
being in truth the cauſe of religious Eſtabliſhments, 
and gaining the protection and encouragement of 
Laws and Magiſtrates to the Clergy and their Su- 
| * 
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rſtitions. Even ſome of the wiſeſt among the 
Ancients, who agreed with our Sect in denying a 
Providence and the Immortality of the Soul, had 
nevertheleſs the weakneſs to lie under the common 
prejudice that Vice was hurtful to Societies of Men. 
But England hath of late produced great Philoſo- 
ers who have undeceived the world, and proved. 
to a demonſtration that private Vices are public. 
Benefits. This Diſcovery was reſerved to our 
times, and our Sect hath the glory of it. CRI. 
It is poſſible ſome Men of fine Underſtanding 
might in former ages have had a glimpſe of this 
important Truth; but it may be preſumed they 
lived in ignorant times and bigotted countries, 
which were not ripe for ſuch a diſcovery. LTS. 
Men of narrow capacities and ſhort ſight being a- 
ble to ſee no further than one link in a chain of 
Conſequences, are ſhocked at ſmall evils which at- 
tend upon Vice. But thoſe who can enlarge their. 
view, and look through a long ſeries of events, 


may behold Happineſs reſulting from Vice, and 


Good ſpringing out of Evil in a thouſand inſtances. 
To prove my point I ſhall not trouble you with Au- 


 thorities or far-fetched Arguments, but bring 


you to plain Matter of Fact. Do but take a view 
of each particular Vice, and trace it through its 
Effects and Conſequences, and then you will 
clearly perceive the advantage it brings to the- 
Public. | 
II. Drunkenneſs, for inſtance, is by your ſober 
Moraliſts thought a pernicious Vice; but it is for 
want of conſidering the good effects that flow from 
it. For in the firſt place it encreaſes the Malt- 
Tax, a principal branch of his Majeſty's Revenue, 
and thereby promotes the ſafety, ſtrength, and 
glory of the Nation. Secondly it employs a great 
number of hands, the Brewer, the Malſter, the 
 Ploughman, the dealer in Hops, the Smith, the: 
£291 C5 Carpenter, 
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Carpenter, the Braſier, the Joiner, with all other 


artificers neceſſary to ſupply thoſe enumerated, 


with their reſpective inſtruments and utenſils. All 
which advantages are procured from Drunkenneſs 
in the vulgar way, by ſtrong Beer. This point is 
fo clear it will admit of no difoute. But while you 
are forced to allow thus much, I foreſee you are 
ready to objeQ againſt Drunkenneſs occaſion'd by 
Wine and Spirits, as exporting wealth into foreign 


Countries. But you do not reflect on the number 
of hands which even this ſets on work at home: 


The Diftillers, the Vintners, the Merchants, the 
Sailors, the Shipwrights, with all thoſe who are 


. employ'd towards victualling and fitting out Ships, 
which upon a nice computation will be found to 


include an incredible variety of Trades and Cal- 
lings. Then for freighting our Ships to anſwer 
theſe foreign importations, all our manufactures 


throughout the Kingdom are employ'd, the Spin- 
ners, the Weavers, the Dyers, the Wool- comb- 
_ ers, the Carriers, the Packers. And the fame 
may be ſaid of many other manufactures, as well 


as the woollen. . And if it be further conſidered, 
how many Men are enriched by all the forementi- 


oned ways of trade and buſineſs, and the expences 


of theſe Men, and their families, in all the feve- 


Tal articles of convenient and faſhionable living, 


whereby all ſorts of trades and callings, not only at 
home, but throughout all parts wherever our com- 
merce reaches, are kept in employment, you will 
be amazed at the wonderfully extended ſcene of 
benefits which ariſe from the ſingle vice of Drunk- 


enneſs, ſo much run down and declaimed againſt 


by all grave Reformers. With as much judgment 
your half-witted folk are accuſtomed to cenſure 
Gaming. And indeed (ſuch is the ignorance and 
folly of Mankind) a Gameſter and a Drunkard are 
N no * than public 3 when * 
trut 
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truth, they do each in their way greatly conduce 
to the public benefit, If you look only on the ſurface 
and firſt appearance of things, you will no doubt 
think playing at Cards a very idle and fruitleſs oc- 
cupation. But dive deeper, and you ſhall perceive 
this idle amuſement employs the Card-maker, and 
he ſets the Paper-mills at work, by which the poop 
Rag-man is ſupported z not to mention the Build 
ers and workers in wood and iron that are employ d 
in erecting and furniſhing thoſe Mills. Look ſtill 
deeper, and you ſhall find that Candles and Chair- 
hire employ the induſtrious and the poor, who by 
theſe means come to be relieved by Sharpers and 
Gentlemen, who wou'd not give one penny in 
charity. But you will ſay that many Gentlemen 
and Ladies are ruined by play, without conſidering 
that what one Man loſes another gets, and that 
conſequently as many are made as ruined; money 
changeth hands, and in this circulation the life of 
buſineſs and commerce conſiſts. When money 1s - 
ſpent, it is all one to the Public who ſpends it. Sup- 
poſe a fool of quality becomes the dupe of a Man 
of mean birth and circumſtance, - who has more 
wit. In this caſe what harm doth the Public ſuſ- 
tain? Poverty is relieved, Ingenuity is rewarded, -. 
the Money ſtays at home, and has a lively circula- 
tion, the ingenious Sharper being enabled to ſet 
up an equipage and ſpend handſomely, which can- 
not be done without employing a world of people. 
But you will perhaps object, that a Man reduced 
by play may be put upon deſperate courſes hurtful ' 
to the Public. Suppoſe the worſt, and that he 
turns Highwayman, ſuch Men have a ſhort life 
and a merry. While he lives, he ſpends, and for 
one that he robs makes twenty the better for his 
expence. And when his time is come, a poor Fa- 
mily may be relieved by fifty or a hundred Pounds 
ſet upon his Head. A vulgar eye looks on * 
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Man as an idle or miſchievous fellow, whom à 
true Philoſopher viewing in another light, conſi- 
ders as a Man of pleaſant occupation who diverts 


| himſelf, and benefits the Public: And that with ſo 


much eaſe, that he employs a multitude of Men, 
and ſets an infinite Machine in motion, without 
knowing the good he does, or even intending to 


do any; which is peculiar to that Gentleman-like 


way of doing good by Vice. I was conſidering 
Play, and that inſenſibly led me to the advantages, 
which attend robbing on the high-way. Oh the 
beautiful and never enough admired connection of 
Vices! It wou'd take too much time to ſhew how 
they all hang together, and what an infinite deal of 
good takes its riſe from every one of them. One 
word for a favourite Vice, and I ſhall leave you to 
make out the reſt your ſelf, by applying the ſame 
way of reaſoning to all other vices. A poor Girl, 
who might not have the ſpending of half a Crown 
a week in what you call an honeſt way, no ſoon- 
er hath the good fortune to be a kept Miſtreſs, 


but ſhe employs Milliners, Laundreſſes, Tire- 


women, Mercers, and a number of other trades 
to the benefit of her Country. It wou'd be end- 
leſs to trace and purſue every particular Vice 


through its conſequences and effects, and ſhew the 


vaſt advantage they all are of to the Public. The 


true Springs that actuate the great Machine of 
Commerce, and make a flouriſhing State have 


been hitherto little underſtood. Your Moraliſts 
and Divines have for ſo many ages been corrup- 


ting the genuine Senſe of mankind, and filling 


their heads with ſuch abſurd principles, that it 1s 
in the power of few Men to contemplate real life 
with an unprejudiced Eye. And fewer ſtill have 


| ſufficient Parts and Sagacity to purſue a long train 
af conſequences, relations and dependences, which 
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on of the public weal. But, as I ſaid before, our 
Se& hath produced Men capable of theſe diſcove- 
ries, who have diſplayed them in a full light, and 
made them public for the benefit of their Country. 
III. Oh! Said Eupbranor, who heard this dif- 
courſe with great attention, you Lyficles are the 
very Man I wanted, eloquent and ingenious, 
knowing in the principles of your Se, and willing 
to impart them. Pray tell me, do theſe principles 
find an eaſy admiſſion in the World? LIS. They 
do among ingenious Men and People of faſhion, 
though you will ſometimes meet with ſtrong pre- 
judices againſt them in the middle ſort, an effect of 
ordinary Talents and mean Breeding. EUP H. 
I ſhou'd wonder if Men were not ſhocked at no- 


tions of ſuch a ſurpriſing nature, ſo contrary to all 


Laws, Education, and Religion. LYS. They. 
wou'd be ſhocked much more if it had not been for 
the skilful addreſs of our Philoſophers, who conſi- 
dering that moſt Men are influenced by names ra- 
ther than things, have introduced a certain polite 
way of ſpeaking, which leſſens much of the abhor- 
rence and prejudice towards Vice. EVP H. Ex- 
plain me this. LY S. Thus in our Diale& a vici- 
ous Man is a Man of pleaſure, a Sharper is one 
that plays the whole game, a Lady is ſaid to have 
an affair, a Gentleman to be a gallant, a Rogue in 
buſineſs to be one that knows the World. By this 
means we have no ſuch things as Sots, Debauches, 
Whores, Rouges or the like in the beau monde, 
who may enjoy their vices without incurring diſa- 
greeable Appellations. EU PH. Vice then is, it 
ſeems, a fine thing with an ugly name. LTS. Be 
aſſured it is, EU PH, It ſhou'd ſeem then, that 
Plato's fearing leaſt youth might be corrupted, by . 
thoſe Fables which repenſented the Gods vicious, 
was an effect of his weakneſs and ignorance. LY S. 
It was, take my word for it. E UP H. any 2 N 
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Plato had kept good Company and lived in a Court, 
And Cicero who knew the World well had a pro- 
found eſteem for him. CR 7, I tell you, Eupbra- 
nor, that Plato and Tully might perhaps make a fi- 
gure in Athens or Rome : But were they to revive 
in our days, they wou'd paſs but for underbred Pa- 
dants, there being at moſt Coffee-houſes in London, 
ſeveral able Men who cou'd convince them they 
knew nothing in, what they are valued ſo much for, 
Morals and Politics. LH. How many long head- 
ed Men do I know both in the Court-end and the 
City with five times Plato's Senſe, who care not 
one ſtraw what notions their Sons have of God or 
Virtue. | 

IV. CRI. I can illuſtrate this Doctrine of Ly/- 
cles by examples that will make you perceive its 
force. Cleopbhon, a Minute Philoſopher, took ſtrict 
care of his Son's Education and entered him betimes 
in the principles of his Sect. Callicles (that was his 
Son's name) being a Vouth of parts made a notable 
progreſs; inſomuch that before he became of age 
he killed his old covetous Father with vexation, 
and ruined the Eſtate he left behind him; or, in 
other words, made a preſent of it to the Public, 
ſpreading the Dung- hill collected by his Anceſtors 
over the face of the Nation, and making out of one 
overgrown Eſtate ſeveral pretty fortunes for inge- 
nious Men, who live by the vices of the Great. 
| Telefilla, though a Woman a Quality and Spirit, 
made no figure in the World, till ſhe was inſtruct- 
ce d by her Huſbard in the tenets of the Minute Phi- 

loſophy, whick he wiſely thought wou' d prevent 
her giving any thing in charity. From that time 
ſhe took a turn towards expenſive Diverſions, 
particularly deep Play, by which means ſhe ſoon 
transferred a conſiderable ſhare of his fortune to ſe- 
veral acute Men skilled in that Myſtery, who want- 
ed it more, and circulated it quicker than her mn | 
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band wou'd have done, who in return hath got an 
Heir to his Eſtate, having never had a Child before. 
That ſame Telgſilla, who was good for nothing as 
long as ſhe believed her Catechiſm, now ſhines in 
all public places, isa Lady of gallantry and faſhion, 
and has by her extravagant parade in Lace and fine 
Clothes raiſed a Spirit of expence in other Ladies, 
very much to the public benefit, though it muſt be 


owned to the mortification of many frugal Hus- 


bands. While Crito related theſe facts with a grave 


face, I could not. forbear ſmiling, which LZyficles- 
obſerving, ſuperficial minds, ſaid he, may prehaps 


find ſomething to ridicule in theſe accounts ; but all 


who are Maſters of a juſt way thinking muſt needs 


ſee that thoſe maxims, the benefit whereof is uni- 
verſal, and the damage only particular to private 


Perſons or Families, ought to be encouraged in a wiſe 


Common wealth, For my part, ſaid Euphranor, I 


confeſs my ſelf to be rather dazzled and confounded 
than convinced by your reaſoning; which, as yd 
obſerved yourſelf, taking in the connection of many 
diſtant points requires great extent of thought to 
comprehend it. I muſt therefore intreat you to bear 


with my defects, ſuffer me to take to pieces what 


is too big to be received at once; and where Ican- 
not keep pace with you, permit me to follow you 


ſtep by ſtep, as faſt as I can. LYS, There is 


reaſon in what you ſay, Every one cannot f 
take a long concatenation of Arguments. 


4 


V. EUPH, Your ſeveral Arguments ſeem-to- 


center in this, that vice circulates money and pro- 


motes induſtry, which cauſeth a People to flouriſh: - 


Is it not ſo? LI. It is. EVH. And the reaſon that 


_- 


vice produceth this effect is, becauſe it cauſeth an 


extravagant conſumption which is the moſt beneſici - 


al to the Manfactures, their encouragement confiſt= 


ing in quick demand and high price. LTS. True. 


EUPH, Hence you think a Drunkard moſt 


oh | beneficial 


w | 5 
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beneficial to the Brewer and the Vintner, as cauſ- 
ing a quick conſumption of Liquor, inaſmuch as he 


drinks more than other Men. LY S. Without doubt. 


E UP H. Says, Lyſicles, who drinks moſt a ſick 
Man or a healthy ? LTS. A healthy. E UP H. 
And which is healthieſt a ſober Man or a Drunkard? 
LTS. A Sober Man; EUPH. A Sober Man 


therefore in health may drink more than a Drunk- 


ard when he is ſick. LTS. He may. E UP H. 


What think you, will a Man conſume more Meat 
and drink in a long life or a ſhort one? L S. In a 


long. EU PH. A Sober healthy Man, therefore, 
in a long life may circulatemore Money by eating 
and drinking, than a Glutton or Drunkard in a' 


ſhort one. LVS. What then? EUPH. Why 


then it ſhou'd ſeem, that he may be more beneficial ' 


to the Public even in this way of eating and drink- 
ing. LYS. I ſhall never own that temperance is 


the way to promote drinking. EU P H. But you 
will own that ſickneſs leſſens, and death puts an end 
to all drinking. The ſame Argument will hold, 
for ought I can ſee, with reſpect to all other vices 
that impair Mens health and ſhorten their lives. 
And if we admit this, it will not be ſo clear a point 
that vice hath merit towards the public. LHS. But 
admitting that ſome Artificers or Traders might be 
as well encouraged by the ſober Men as the vicious; 
what ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſubſiſt altogether by 
Vice and Vanity? EUPH. If ſuch there are, 
may they not be otherwiſe employ'd withoutloſs tothe 


Puplic? Tell me Ly/icles, is there any thing in the na- 
ture of Vice, as ſuch that renders it a public bleffing, 


or 1s it only the conſumption it occaſions? LTS. 1 
have already ſhewn how it benefits the nation by the 
conſumption of its Manufactures. EU PH. And 


you have granted that a long and healthy life con- 


ſumes more than a ſhort fickly one; and you will 
not Ane _ many conſume more than one; Up- 
18 on 
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on the whole then compute and ſay, which is moſt 
likely to pormote the induſtry of his Countrymen, 
a virtuous married Man with a healthy numerous 
Offspring, and who feeds and cloaths the Orphans 
in his Neighbourhood, or a faſhionable Rake about 
Town. I wou'd fain know whether Money ſpent _ 
innocently, doth not circulate as well as that ſpent ' 
upon vice. And if fo, whether by your own rule ĩit 
doth not benefit the Publick as much? LY S. What 
J have proved, I have proved plainly, and there is nad 
need of more words about it. EVH. You ſeemto me, 
to haveproved nothing, unleſs you can makeit outthat 
it is impoſſible to ſpend a fortune innocently. I ſhou'd 
think the public weal of a Nation conſiſts in the 
number and good condition of its Inhabitants; have 
you any thing to object to this? LIS. I think not. 
EU PH To this end which would moſt conduce, 
the employing Men in open air and manly exer- 
ciſe, or in ſedantary buſineſs within doors? LTS. 
The former I ſuppoſe. E UP H. Shou'd it not 
ſeem therefore, that building, gardening, and a- 
griculture would employ Men more uſefully to the 
Public, than if Taylors, Barbers, Perfumers, Diſ- 
tillers and ſuch arts were multiplied. LTS. All 
this I grant; but it makes againſt you. For what 
moves Men to build and plant but vanity, and what 
is vanity but vice? EUP H. But if a Man ſhou'd 
do thoſe things for his convenience or pleaſure, and 
in proportion to his fortune, without afooliſh oſten- 
tation or over- rating them beyond their due value, 
they would not then be the effect of vice; and 
. how do you know but this may be the caſe? CRI. 
One thing I know that the readieſt way to quicken 
that ſortz of induſtry, and employ Carpenters, 
Maſons, Smiths, and all ſuch trades wou'd be to 


put in practice the happy hint of a celebrated Mi- 


nute Philoſopher, who by profound thinking has 
diſcover ed, that burning the City of e 
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be no ſuch bad action, as filly prejudiced People 
might poſſibly imagine; inaſmuch as it wou'd pro- 
duce a quick circulation of property, transferring 
it from the rich to the poor, and employing a great 
number of Artificers of all kinds. This at leaſt 
cannot be denied that it hath opened a new way 
of thinking to our Incendiaries, of which the 
Public hath of late begun to reap the benefit. 
EUPH. I cannot ſufficiently admire this: i ingenious. 


thought. 


VI. But methinks it wou'd be dangerous to make 


it public. CR. Dangerous to whom? EU PH. 


In the firſt place to the Þ publiſher. CRI, That is 
a miſtake ; for the notion hath been publiſhed and 
met with due applauſe, in this moſt wiſe and hap- 
py age of Free-thinking, Free- ſpeaking, Free- 
writing, and Free- acting. EUP H. How! may 
a Man then publiſh and practiſe ſuch things with. 
impunity? CRI. To ſpeak the truth, I am not. 


fo clear as to the practic part. An unlucky acci- 
dent now and then befals an ingenious Man. The 


Minute Philoſopher Magirus, being deſirous to 
benefit the Public, by circulating an Paare poſſeſ- 


fed by a near Relation who had not the heart to 
fpend it, ſoon convinced himſelf upon theſe prin- 
eiples, that it wou'd be a very worthy action to 
diſpatch out of the way ſuch a uſeleſs fellow, to- 


whom he was next heir. But for this laudable at- 
tempt, he had the misfortune to be hanged by an 


— ge and Jury. Could any thing be 
more unju 


from which "ka directly follow are tolerated and 
applauded by the Public? Can any thing be more 


inconſiſtent than to condemn in practice what is 


approved in ſpeculation. Truth is one and the 
fame, it being impoſlible a thing ſhould be practi- 


cally wrong and ſpeculatively right. Thus much 


1s 


? EUPH. Why unjuſt? CRI. Is. 
it not unjuſt to puniſh actions, when the principles 
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is certain, Magirus was perfect Maſter of all this 
Theory, and argued moſt acutely about it with a 
Friend of mine, a little before he did the fact for 
which he died. LVS. The beſt on't is the World 
every day grows wiſer. CRI. You miſtake, Eu- 
pbranor, if you think the Minute Philoſophers idle 
Theoriſts; They are Men of practical views. 
EUPH. As much as I love Liberty, I ſhou'd be 
afraid to live among ſuch People; it would be, as. 
Seneca fomewhere expreſſeth it, in libertate bellis ac 
tyrannis ſæviore. LYS. What do you mean by 
quoting Plato and Seneca? Can you imagine a 
Free-thinker is to be influenced by the Authority 
of ſuch old faſhioned Writers? EUPH. You, 
Lyficles, and your Friend have often quoted to me 
ingenious Moderns, profound fine Gentlemen, 
with new names of Authors in the Minute Philoſo- 
phy, to whoſe merits I am a perfect ſtranger. Suf- 
fer me in my turn to cite ſuch Authorities as I 
8 and have paſſed for many ages upon the 

Od. . > 5 ; - 4 r 

VII. But, Authority apart, what do you ſay to 
Experience? My Obſervation can reach as far as a 
private Family; and ſome wiſe Men have thought, 
a Family may be conſidered as a ſmall Kingdom, 
or a Kingdom as a great Family. Do you admit 
this to be true? LTS. If I ſay yes, you make 
an inference, and if I ſay u, you'll demand a rea- 
ſon. The beſt way is to ſay nothing at all. There 
is, I ſee, no end of anſwering. E UP H. If you 


give up the point you undertook to prove, there 


is an end at once: But if you hope to convince me 
you muſt anſwer my queſtions, and allow me the 
liberty to argue and infer, LY $. Well, ſuppoſe 
I admit that a Kingdom may be confidered as a 
great Family. E UP H. I ſhall ask you then, 

whether ever you knew private Families thrive by 
thoſe vices, you think ſo beneficial to the r. 
| II-. 
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LTS. Suppoſe I have not. E UP H. Might not 
a Man therefore by a parity of reaſon ſuſpect their 
being of that benefit to the Public? LTS. Fear 
not; the next age will thrive and flouriſh, EVH. 
Pray tell me, Lyſicles; ſuppoſe you ſaw a fruit of 
a new untried kind; would you recommend it to 


our own Family to make a full meal of? LYS. 


would not. E UP FH. Why then would you try 
upon your own Country theſe maxims which were 


never admitted in any other? LHS. The experi- 
ment muſt begin ſome where; and we are reſolved. 


our own Country ſhall have. the honour and advan- 
tage of it. EUPH. O Lyfichs, hath not old 
England ſubſiſted for many ages without the help 
of your notions? LTS. She has. EU H. And 


made ſome figure? LTS. T grant it. EU PH. 
Why then ſhou'd you make her run the riſque of a: 
new experiment, when it is certain ſhe may do- 


without it? LVS. But we would make her do 


better. We wou'd produce a change in her that 


never was ſeen in any Nation. EUPH. Sou 


obſerves, that a little before the downfal of the 


Roman Empire, avarice (the effe& of Luxury) had 


eraſed the good old principles of probity and juſ- | 


tice, had produced a contempt for Religion, and 
made every thing venal, while ambition bred dif- 


 fimulMon, and cauſed Men to unite in clubs, and 


parties, not from honourable motives, but narrow 


and intereſted views. The ſame Hiſtorian obſerves 


of that great Free-thinker Catiline, that he made 
it his buſineſs to inſinuate himſelf into the acquain- 


tance of young Men, whoſe minds unimproved 


by years and experience were more eaſily ſeduced. 
I know not how it happens, but theſe paſſages have 
occurred to my Thoughts more than once during 
this Converſation.  L TS. Salluſt was a ſententious 

Pedant. EUPH. But conſult any Hiſtorian, 


| ook into any Writer. See, for inſtance, what 
| | Xenopben. 
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Xenophon and Livy ſay ,of Sparta and Rome, and 
then tell me if Vice be not the likelieſt way to, ruin 
and enſlave a People. LYS. When a point is 
clear by its own evidence, I never think it worth 
while to conſult old Authors about it. CRI. It 
requires much thought and delicate obſervation to 


go to the bottom of things. But one who hath 


come at Truth with difficulty can impart it with 
eaſe, I will therefore Eupbranor, explain to you 
in three words (what none of your old Writers 
ever dreamt of) the true cauſe of ruin to thoſe 


States. Vou muſt know that Vice and Virtue, 


being oppoſite and contradictory Principles, both 
working at once in a ſtate, will produce contrary 
effects, which inteſtine diſcord muſt needs tend to 


the diſſolution and ruin of the whole. But it is the 


deſign of our Minute Philoſophers, by making 
Men wicked upon principle, a thing unknown to 
the Ancients, ſo to weaken and deſtroy the foree 
of virtue, that its effects ſhall not be felt in the 
Public. In which caſe Vice being uncontrolled 
without let or impediment of principle, pure and 
genuine without allay of virtue, the Nation muſt 
doubtleſs be very flouriſhing and triumphant, 


EUP H. Truly, a noble Scheme! CRI. And in 


a fair way to take effect. For our young profici- 


ents in the Minute Philoſophy, having, by a rare 
felicity of Education, no tincture of bigottry or 
prejudice, do far outgo the old ſtanders and pro- 
feſſors of the Se; who, though Men of admira- 
ble parts, yet, having had the misfortune to be im- 


bued in their Childhood with ſome religious Noti- 
ons, cou'd never after entirely get rid of them; 
but ſtill retain ſome ſmall grains of conſcience and 
ſuperſtition, which are a check upon the nobleſt 


Genius. In. proof of this, I remember that the 


famous Minute Philoſopher old Demodicus . came 
one day, from converſation upon buſineſs with 


Timander, 
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Timander, a young Gentleman of the ſame Sect, 
full of aſtoniſhment. I am ſurpriſed, ſaid he, 
to ſee ſo young, and withal fo compleat a Villain, 
and, ſuch was the force of prejudice, ſpoke of Ti- 
meander with abhorrence, not conſidering that he 
was only the more egregious and profound Philo- 
ſopher of the two. 255 1 
VIII. EUP H. Though much may be hoped 
from the unprejudiced education of young Gentle- 
men, yet it ſeems we are not to expect a ſettled 
and intire Happineſs, before Vice reigns pure and 
unmixed : till then, much is to be feared from the 
dangerous ſtruggle between Vice and Virtue, 
which may perchance overturn and diſſolve this 
Government, as it hath done others. LY S. No 
matter for that, if a better comes -in its place. 
We have cleared the Jand of all Prejudices towards 
Government or Conſtitution, and made them fly 
like other Phantaſms before the light of Reaſon 
and good Senſe. Men who think deeply cannot. 
ſee any reaſon, why Power ſhou'd not change 
hands as well as Property; or why the faſhion' of a 
Government ſhou'd not be changed as eaſy as that 
of a Garment, The perpetual circulating and re- 
volving of Wealth and Power, no matter through 
what or whoſe hands, is that which keeps up Life 
and Spirit in a State. Thoſe who are even lightly 
read in our Philoſophy, know that of all Prejudi- 
ces the ſillieſt is an attachment to forms. CRI. 
To ſay no more upon ſo clear a point, the over- 
türning a Government may be juſtified upon the 
ſame Principles as the burning a town, wou'd pro- 
duce parallel effects, and equally contribute to the 
public good. In both caſes, the natural ſprings of 
Action are forcibly exerted: and in this general 
Induſtry what one loſes another gets, a quick eir- 
culation of Wealth and Power making the Sum 
Total to flouriſh. E UP H. And do the Minute 
8 1 Philoſophers 
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Philoſophers publiſh theſe things to the World 3 
LYS. It muſt be confeſſed our Writers proceed 
in Politics with greater caution than they think ne- 
ceſſary with regard to Religion. CRI. But thoſe 
things plainly follow from their Principles, and 
are to be admitted for the genuine Doctrine of the 
SeR, expreſſed perhaps with more freedom and 
perſpicuity, than -might be thought prudent by 
thoſe who wou*'d manage the Public, or not offend 
weak brethren. EUP H. Andpray, 1s there not 
need of caution, a Rebel, or Incendiary being 
Characters that many Men have a prejudice a- 
gainſt? LTS. Weak People of all ranks have a 
world of abſurd Prejudices. E UP H. But the 
better ſort, ſuch as Stateſmen and Legiſlators; do 
you think they have not the ſame Indiſpoſition to- 
wards admitting your Principles? LTS. Perhaps 
they may; but the reaſon is plain. CRI. This 
puts me in mind of that ingenious Philoſopher, the 
Gameſter Glaucus, who uſed to ſay, that Stateſmen 
and Lawgivers may keep a ſtir about right and 
wrong, juſt and unjuſt, but that, in truth, Pro- 
perty of every kind had ſo often paſſed from the 
right owners by fraud and violence, that it was 
now to be conſidered as lying on the common, and 
with equal right belonged to every one that cou'd 
ſeize it. EUP H. What are we to think then of 
Laws and Regulations relating to Right and 
Wrong, Crimes and Duties? LTS. They ſerve 
to bind weak minds, and keep the Vulgar in awe: 
But no ſooner doth a true Genius ariſe, but he 
breaks his way to Greatneſs through all the tram- 
mels of Duty, Conſcience, Religion, Law; 
to all which he ſheweth himſelf infinitely ſuperior. 

IX. EUP H. You are, it ſeems, for bringing 
about a thorough Reformation. LYS. As to 
what is commonly called the Reformation, I cou'd 
never ſee how or wherein the World was the better. 


for 


— 
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for it. It is much the ſame as Popery, with this 
difference, that it is the more prude- like and dif- 
agreeable thing of the two. A noted Writer of 
ours makes it too great a compliment, when he 
computes the benefit of Hooped- petticoats to be 
nearly equal to that of the Reformation, Tho- 
rough Reformation is thorough Liberty. Leave 
Nature at full freedom to work her own way, and 
all will be well. This is what we aim at, and no- 
thing ſhort of this can come up to our Principles. 
Crito, who is a zealous Proteſtant, hearing. theſe 
words, cou'd not refrain. The worſt effect of the 
Reformation, ſaid he, was the reſcuing wicked 
Men from a darkneſs which kept them in awe, 
This, as it hath proved, was holding out Light to 
Robbers and Murderers. Light in it ſelf is good, 
and the ſame Light which ſhews a Man the folly 
of Superſtition, might ſhew him the truth of Reli- 
gion, and the madneſs of Atheiſm. But to make 
uſe of Light only to ſee the Evils on one ſide, and 
never to ſee, but to run blindly upon the worſe ex- 
treme, this is to make the beſt of things produce 
Evil, in the ſame ſenſe that you prove the worſt of 
things to produce Good, to wit, accidentally or in- 
directly: and by the ſame method of arguing, you 
may prove that even Diſeaſes are uſeful: but 
whatever benefit ſeems to acrue to the Public, ei- 
ther from diſeaſe of Mind or Body, is not their 
enuine offspring, and may be obtained without 
them. Lyſicles was a little diſconcerted by the at- 
firmative air of Crito; but after a ſhort pauſe re- 
plied briskly. That to contemplate the public 
good was not every one's talent. True, ſaid Eu- 
pbranor, I queſtion whether every one can frame a 
notion of the public good, much leſs judge of the 
means to promote it. | 
XN. But you, Lyſicles, who are maſter of this 6 
ject, will be pleaſed to inform me, whether the 
4 | public 
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public good of a Nation doth not imp ke parti- 
cular good of its Individuals? LIS. It -e ol | 
EU PAH. And doth not the good or happineſs o 
a Man conſiſt in having both Soul and Body ſoung 
and in good condition, enjoying thoſe 9 Which 
their reſpective Natures require, and free from 
thoſe things which are odious and hurtful to them. 
LTS. I do not deny all this to be true. EU PH. 
Now it ſhou'd ſeem worth while to conſider, whe- 
ther the regular decent life of a virtuous Man ma 
not as much conduce to this end, as the mad allies 
of Intemperance and Debauchery. LYS. I will 
acknowledge that a Nation may merely ſubſiſt, or 
be kept alive, but it is impoſſible it ſhou'd flouriſh F 
without the aid of Vice. To produce a quick cir- 
culation of Traffick and wealth in a State, there 
muſt be exorbitant and irregular motions in the 
Appetites and Paſſions. E UH. The more peo- 
ple a Nation contains, and the happier thoſe peo- 
ple are, the more that Nation may be ſaid to flou- 
riſh. I think we are agreed in this point, LTS. 
We are. EU PH. You allow then that Riclies 
are not an ultimate end, but ſhou'd only be conſis. 
dered as the means to procure Happineſs. LTS. 
Ido. EU H. It ſeems, that means cannot be 
of uſe without our knowing the end, and how to 
apply them to it. LYS, It ſeems ſo. EUP H. 
Will it not fallow, that in order to make a Nation 
flouriſh, it is not ſufficient to make it wealthy, 
without knowing the true end and happineſs of 
Mankind, and how to apply wealth towards at- | 
taining that end? In proportion as theſe points are A 
known and practiſed, I think the Nation ſhou'd be 
likely to flouriſn. But for a people who. neither 
know nor practiſe them, to gain riches, ſeems to 
me the ſame advantage that it wou'd be for a ſick 
Man to come at plenty of meat and drink, which 
be cou'd not uſe but to his hurt. LTS. This ies 
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Lock into common Life; examine the purſuits of 
Men; have a due reſpect for the conſent of the 
World; and you will ſoon be convinced, that Rich- 
es alone are ſufficient to make a Nation flouriſhing 
and happy. Give them Riches and they will make 
themſelves happy, without that political Invention, 
that Trick of Stateſmen and Philoſophers, called 
Virtue. OT 00% de n 
XI. EU PH. Virtue then, in your account, is 
a Trick of Stateſmen. LTS. It is. EUPH. 
Why then do your ſagacious Sect betray and di- 
vulge that Trick or Secret of State, which wiſe 
Men have judged neceſſary for the good Govern- 
ment of the World? Lyſecles heſitating, Crito made 
anſwer, that he preſumed it was becauſe their Sect, 
being wiſer than all other wiſe Men, diſdained to 
ſee the World governed by wrong Maxims, and 
wou' d ſet all things on a right bottom. EUVP H. 
Thus much is certain. If we look into all inſtitu- 
tions of Government, and the political Writings 
of ſuch as have heretofore paſſed for wiſe Men, we 
ſhall find a great regard for Virtue. LHS. You 
Mall find a ſtrong tincture of Prejudice: But, as I 
ſaid before, conſult the Multitude if you wou'd 
find Nature and Truth. EU PH. But among 
Country Gentlemen, and Farmers, and the better 
ſort of Tradeſmen, is not Virtue a reputable thing? 
= LS. You pick up Authorities among Men of low 
M life and vile education. EUPH, Perhaps we 
| ought to pay a decent reſpe& to the Authority of 
= Minute Philoſophers. LY $. And I wou'd fain 
=_ know whoſe Authority ſhou'd be more confidered, 
than that of thoſe Gentlemen who are alone above 
Prejudice, and think for themſelves. E UP H. 
How doth it appear that you are the only unpreju- 
diced part of Mankind? May not a Mmute Philo- 
ſopher, as well as another Man, be prejudiced 
in favour of the leaders of his Sea? May 
not an atheiſtical Education prejudice towards 1 
. : | *h theiſm 
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theiſm ? What ſhou'd hinder a Man's being pre- 
judiced againſt Religion, as well as for it? Or can 
you aſſign any reaſon why an attachment to Plea- 
ſure, Intereſt, Vice, or Vanity, may not be ſup- 
poſed to prejudice Men - againſt Virtue? LTS. 
This is pleaſant? What! Suppoſe thoſe very Men 
influenced by Prejudice, who are always diſputing 
againſt it, whoſe conſtant aim is to detect and de- 
moliſh Prejudices of all kinds! Except their own, 
replied Crito, for you muſt pardon me, if I cannot. 
help thinking they have ſome ſmall Prejudice, 
though not in favour of Virtue.” Go, n 
XII. I obſerve, © Lyficles, that you allowed to 
Eupbranor, the greater number of happy People 
are in a State, the more that State may be ſaid to 
flouriſh; it follows therefore, That ſuch methods 
as multiply Inhabitants are good, and ſuch as di- | 
miniſh them are bad for the Public. And one = 
wou'd think no body need be told, that the ſtrength - 
of a ſtate conſiſts more in the number and fort of 
People, than in any thing elſe. But in proportis 
on as Vice and Luxury, thoſe public bleſſings en- 
couraged by this Minute Philoſophy, prevail among 
us, fewer are diſpoſed to marry, too many being 
diverted by Pleaſure, diſabled by Diſeaſe, or fright- 
ned by Expence. Nor doth Vice only thin a Na- 
tion, but alſo debaſeth it by a puny degenerate 
Race. I might add, that it is ruinous to our Ma- 
nufactures, both as it makes labour dear, and there- 
by enables our more frugal Neighbours to underſel 
us; and alſo as it diverts the lower fort of People 
from honeſt Callings to wicked Projects. If theſe: 
and ſuch conſiderations were taken into the ac- 
count, I believe it wou'd be evident to any Man 
in his ſenſes, that the imaginary benefits of Vice 
bear no proportion to the ſolid real woes that at- 
tend it. LZyficles, upon this, ſhook his head, and 
ſmiled at Crrte, without vouchſafing any other an- 
wh 2 {wer, 
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ſwer. After which, addreſſing himſelf to Eupbra- 
nor, There cannot, ſaid he, be a ſtronger inſtance 
of Prejudice, than that a Man ſhou'd at this time of 
day preſerve a reverence for that idol Virtue, a 
thing ſo effectually expoſed and exploded by the 
moſt knowing Men of the age, who have ſhewn, 
that a Man is a meer engine, play*d upon and dri- 
ven about by ſenſible objects; and that moral Vir- 
tue is only a Name, a Notion, Chimera, an En- 
thuſiaſm, or at beſt a Faſhion, uncertain and 
_ changeable, like all other Faſhions. EU P H. 
What do you think, Zy/icles, of Health; doth it 
depend on Fancy and Caprice, or is it ſomething 
real in the bodily compoſition of a Man? LY S. 
Health is ſomething real, which reſults from the 
Tight Conſtitution and Temperature of the Organs 
and the Fluids circulating through them. EU P H. 
This you ſay is health of Body. LTS. It is 
E UPH. And may we not ſuppoſe an healthy con- 
ſtitution of Soul, when the Notions are right, the 
Judgments true, the Will regular, the Paſſions 
and Appetites directed to their proper objects, and 
confined within due bounds? This, in regard to 
the Soul, ſeems what Health is to the Body. And 
the Man whoſe mind is ſo conſtituted, is he not 
properly called virtuous? And to produce this 
healthy diſpoſition in the minds of his Country- 
men, ſhou'd not every good Man employ his en- 
deavours? If theſe things have any appearance of 
*Fruth, as to me they ſeem to have, it will not 
then be ſo clear a point that Virtue is a meer whim 
or faſhion, as you are pleaſed to repreſent it: I 
muſt own ſomething unexpectedly, after what had 
been diſcourſed in laſt, Evening's Conference, 
which if you wou'd call to mind, it might perhaps 
fave both of us ſome trouble. LVS. Wou'd you 
know the truth, Eupbranor? I muſt own 1 
have quite forgot all your diſcourſe about Virtue, 

| | Duty, 
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Duty, and all ſuch Points, which being of an airy 


notional nature, are apt to vaniſn, and leave no 
trace on a mind accuſtomed only to receive Impreſ- 
ſion from Realities. ä 
XIII. Having heard theſe words, Euphranor 
looked at Crito and me, and ſaid ſmiling, IL have 
miſtaken my part; it was mine to learn, and his 
to inſtruct, Then addrefling himſelf to Ly/icles, 
Deal faithfully, ſaid he, and let me know whether 
the-public Benefit of Vice be- in truth that which 
makes you plead for it? LTS. I love to ſpeak 
frankly what T think. Know then, that private 
Intereſt is the firſt and principal conſideration with. 
Philoſophers of our Set. Now of all Intereſts 
Pleaſure is that which hath the ſtrongeſt charms, 
and no Pleaſures like thoſe which are heightned 
and enlivened by licence. Hereii conſiſt the pecu-- 
liar excellency of our Principles, that they ſhew 
People how to ſerve their Country by diverting. 
themſelves, cauſing the two ſtreams of. public Spi- 
rit and Self-love to unite and run in the ſame chan- 
nel. TI have told you already, that J admit a Na- 
tion might ſubſiſt by the rules of Virtue. But give 
me leave to ſay, it will barely ſubſiſt, in a dull 
joyleſs inſipid ſtate, whereas the ſprightly exceſſes 
of Vice inſpire Men with joy: And where Parti- 
culars rejoice, the Public, which is made up of 
Particulars muſt do ſo too; that is, the Public muſt 
be happy. This I take to be an irrefragable argu- 
ment. But to give you its full force, and make it 
as plain as poſſible, I will trace things from their 
original. Happineſs is the end to which created 
beings naturally tend, but we find that all Ani- 
mals, whether Men or Brutes, do naturally and 
principally purſue real Pleaſure of Senſe, which is 
therefore to be thought their ſupreme Good, their 
true End and Happineſs. It is for this Men live, 
and whoever underſtands Life muſt allow that 
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Man to enjoy the top and flower of it, who hath a 
quick ſenſe of Pleaſure, and withal Spirit, Skill, 
and Fortune ſufficient to gratify every appetite and 

every taſte. Niggards and Fools will envy or tra- 
duce ſuch a one becauſe they cannot equal him. 
Hence, all that ſober trifling in diſparagement of 
what every one wou'd be maſter of if he cou'd, a 
full freedom and unlimited ſcope of Pleaſure. 
E UPH. Let me ſee whether I underſtand . you. 
Pleaſure ef Senſe, you ſay, is the chief Pleaſure. 
LS. Ido. EUPH. And this wou'd be crampt 
and diminiſhed by Virtue. LTS. It wou'd. 
EU PH. Tell me, Lyficles, is Pleaſure then at the 
height when the Appetites are ſatisfied? LTS. 
There is then only an Indolence, the lively ſenſe 
of Pleaſure being paſt. EUP H. It ſhou'd ſeem 
therefore, that the appetites muſt be always cra- 
ving to preſerve Pleaſure alive. LTS. That is 
our ſenſe of the matter. E UP H. The Greet 
Philoſopher therefore was in the right, who con- 
ſidered the body of a Man of pleaſure as a leaky 
Veſſel, always filling and never full. L Ys. You 
may divert your ſelf with Allegories, if you pleaſe. 
But all the while ours is literally the true taſte of 
Nature. Look throughout the Univerſe, and you 
ſhall find Birds and Fiſhes, Beaſts and InſeQs, all 
| kinds of Animals, with which the Creation ſwarms, 
conſtantly engaged by inſtinct in the purſuit of ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure. And ſhall Man alone be the grave 
Fool who thwarts, and croſſes, and ſubdues his ap- 
petites, while his fellow-creatures do all moſt joy- 
fully and freely indulge them? E UP H. How! 
-Lyficles! I thought that being governed by the Sen- 
ſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, was the moſt grie- 
vous Slavery; and that the proper buſineſs of Free- 
thinkers, or Philoſophers, had been to ſet Men 
free from the power of Ambition, Avarice, and 
Senſuality. LTS. You miſtake the point. We 
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make Men reliſh the World, attentive to their In- 
tereſts, lively and IA in their Pleaſures, 
without fear or reſtraint either from God or Man. 
We deſpiſe thoſe preaching Writers, who uſed to 
diſturb or cramp the pleaſures and amuſements of 
Human Life. We hold, that a wiſe Man who 
meddles with buſineſs, doth it altogether for his 
intereſt, and refers his intereſt to his pleaſure. 
With us it is a maxim, that a Man ſhou'd ſeize 
the moments as they fly. Without Love, and 
Wine, and Play, and late hours, we hold Life 
not to be worth living. I grant, indeed, that there 
is ſomething groſs and ill-bred in the vices of mean 
Men, which the genteel Philoſopher abhors, CR. 
But to cheat, whore, betray, get drunk, do. all 
theſe things decently, this is true widom, and e- 
legance of taſte, 

XIV. EUP H. To me, who have TRE us'd to 
another way of thinking, this new Philoſophy ſeems 
difficult to digeſt. I muſt therefore begleave to ex- 
amine its Principles, with the ſame freedom. that 
you do thoſe of other Seas, LTS. Agreed. 
E UP H. You ſay, if I miſtake not, that a is 
Man purſues only his private intereſt, and that this 
conſiſts in ſenſual pleaſure, for proof whereof you 
appeal to Nature. Is not this what you advance ? 
LTS. Itis. E U H. You conclude therefore, 
that as other Animals are guided by natural in- 
ſtinct, Man too ought to follow the dictates of ſenſe 
and appetite. LYS. I do. EUPH. But in 
this, do you not argue as if Man had only ſenſe and 
appetite for his guides, on which ſuppoſition there - 
might be truth in what you ſay? But what if he 
bath intelle&, reaſon, a higher inſtin& and a no- 
bler life? If this be the caſe, and you being Man, 
live like a Brute, is it-not the way to be defrauded 
of your true happineſs? to be = and diſap- 
pointed ? Conſider moſt ſorts of Brutes ; you ſhall, 
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perhaps find them have a greater ſhare of ſenſual 
happineſs than Man. LTS. To our ſorrow we 
do. This hath made ſeveral Gentlemen of our 
Sect envy Brutes, and lament the lot of Humane 
Kind. CRI. It was a conſideration of this ſort 
which inſpired Erotylus, with the laudable ambiti- 
on of wiſhing himſelf a ſnail, upon hearing of cer- - 
tain particularities diſcovered in that animal by a 
modern Virtuoſo. E UP H. Tell me, Ly/icles, if 
you had an inexhauſtible fund of gold and filver, 
ſhou'd you envy another for having a little more 
copper than you? L TS. I ſhowdnot. EUPH. 
Are not Reaſon, Imagination, and Senſe, Facul- 
ties differing in kind, and in rank higher one than 
another. LS. I do not deny it. E UP H. 
Their acts therefore differ in kind. L YS. They 
do. E UP H. Conſequently the pleaſures perfec- 
tive of thoſe acts are alſo different. LHS. They 
are. E UP H. You admit therefore three ſorts 
of pleaſure ; pleaſure of Reaſon, pleaſure of ima- 
gination, and pleaſure of Senſe, LTS. I do. 
EU PAH. And, as it is reaſonable to think, the o- 
peration of the higheſt and nobleſt faculty to be at- 
tended with the higheſt pleaſure, may we not ſup- 
ſe the two former to be as gold or ſilver, and the 
atter only as copper? Whence it ſhow'd ſeem to 
follow, that Man need not envy or imitate a Brute. 
LIF. And nevertheleſs there are very ingenious 
Men who do. And ſurely every one may be al- 
lowed to know what he wants, and wherein his 
true happineſs conſiſts. EU PH. Is it not plain 
that different Animals have different pleaſures? 
Take a Hog from his ditch or dunghil, lay him on 
arich bed, treat him with ſweet-meats, and muſic, 
and perfumes. All theſe things will be no enter- 
tainment to him. Do not a Bird, a Beaſt, a Fiſh, 
amuſe themſelves in various manners, inſomuch 
that what is pleaſing to one may be death to — 
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Is it ever ſeen that one of theſe Animals quits its 
own element or way of living, to adopt that of a- 
nother? And ſhall Man quit his own Nature to i- 
mitate a Brute? LTS. But Senſe is not only na- 
tural to Brutes; is it not alſo natural to Man? 
EUP H. It is, but with this difference, it maketh 
the Whole of a Brute, but is the loweſt part or fa- 
culty of a Humane Soul. The nature of * thing 
is peculiarly that which doth diſtinguiſh it from o- - 
ther things, not what it hath in common with 
them. Do you allow this to be true? LTS. I do. 
EUVP H. And is not Reaſon that which makes the 
principal difference between Man and other Ani, 
mals? LYS. It is. EUP H. Reaſon there» 
fore being the principal part of our Nature, what- 
ever is moſt reaſonable ſhou'd ſeem moſt natural 
to Man. Muſt we not therefore think rational 
Pleaſures more agreeable to Human Kind, than 
thoſe of Senſe? Man and Beaſt having different 
Natures, ſeem to have different. Faculties, diffe- 
rent Enjoyments, and different ſorts of Happinels. 
You can eaſily conceive, that the ſort of Life 
which makes the happineſs of a Mole or a Bat, 
wou'd be a very wretched one for an Eagle. And 
may you not as well conceive that the happineſs of 
a Brute can never conſtitute the true happineſs of 
a Man? a Beaſt, without Reflection or Remorſe, 
without Foreſight or Appetite of Immortality, . 
without notion of Vice or Virtue, or Order, or 
Reaſon, or Knowledge! What motive, what 
grounds can there be for bringing down Man, in 
w.iom are all theſe things, to a level with ſuch a 
creature? What merit, what ambition in the Mi- 
nute Ph:loſopher to make ſuch an Animal a guide 
or rule for Humane Life? e 
XV. LTS. It is ſtrange, Eupbranor, that one 
who admits freedom of thought as you do, ſhouꝰ d 
yet be ſuch a ſlave to prejudice. You ſtill talk of 
| D 5 order 
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order and virtue, 


no foundation in Nature, and are only the effects 
of Education. I know, ſaid Crito, how the Mi- 
nute Philoſophers are accuſtomed to demonſtrate 
this point. They conſider the animal nature of 
Man, or Man ſo far forth as he is animal; and it 
muſt be owned that conſidered in that light, he hath 
no ſenſe of Duty, no notion of Virtue. He there- 
fore, who ſhou'd look for Virtue among meer ani- 
mals, or human Kind as ſuch, wou'd look in the 
wrong place. But that Philoſopher who is atten- 
tive only to the animal part of his Being, and rai- 
Teth his Theorys from the very dregs of our Spe- 
cies, might probably upon ſecond thoughts find 
himſelf miſtaken. Look you, Crito, ſaid Lyſicles, 
my argument is with Eupbranor, to whom addreſ- 
ſing his diſcourſe; I obſerve, ſaid he, that you 
Rand much upon the dignity of Humane Nature. 
'This thing of dignity is an old worn-out notion, 
which depends on other notions old and ſtale, and 
worn-out, ſuch as an immaterial Spirit, and a Ray 
derived from the Divinity. But in theſe days Men 
of Senſe make a jeſt of all this Grandeur and Dig- 
nity; and many there are wou'd gladly exchange 
their ſhare of it for the repoſe and freedom, and 
ſenſuality of a Brute. But compariſons are odious: 
waving therefore all inquiry concerning the re- 
ſpective excellencies of Man and Beaſt, and whe- 
ther it is beneath a Man to follow or imitate Brute 
Animals, in judging of the chief good and conduct 
bf Life and Manners, I ſhall be content to appeal 
to the Authority of Men themſelves, for the truth 
of my notions. Do but look abroad into the 
World, and ask the common run of. Men, whe- 
ther pleaſure of Senſe be not the only true, ſolid, 
Tabſtantial good of their kind? E UP H. But 
might not the fame vulgar fort of Men preter a 
ds piece 
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piece of Sign- -poſt Painting to one of Rapbael's, or 
a Grub-ſtreet Ballad to an Ode of Horace? Is there 
not a real difference between-good and bad Writ- 
ing? LIS. There is. EUPH. And yet you will al- 
| low that there muſt be a maturity and improvement 
of underſtanding to diſcern this difference, which 
doth not make it therefore leſs real. LTS. I will. 
EUPH. In the ſame manner what ſhou'd hinder, 
but that there may be in nature a true difference 
between Vice and Virtue, although it requires ſome 
degree of reflection and judgment to obſerve it? 
In order to know whether a thing be agreeable to 
the rational nature of Man, it ſeems one ſhou'd 
rather obſerve and conſult thoſe who have moſt 
employ'd or improv'd their Reaſon. LXW. Well, 
I all not inſiſt on conſulting the common herd of 
mankind. From the ignorant and groſs Vulgar, 
I might myſelf appeal in many caſes to Men of 
rank and faſhion,  EUPH. They are a ſort of 
Men I have not the honour to know much of by 
my own Obſervation. But I remember a remark 
of Ariſtotle, who was himſelf a Courtier and knew 
them well. * Virtue, faith he, and good Senſe 
* are not the property of high Birth or a great 
* Eſtate. Nor if they who poſſeſs theſe advanta- 
ges, wanting a taſte for rational pleaſures, be- 
take themſelyes to thoſe of Senſe ; ought we 
therefore to eſteem them eligible, any more than 
© we ſhou'd the toys and paſtimes of Children, be- 
© cauſe they ſeem ſo to them? And indeed one 
may be allowed to queſtion, whether the trueſt eſti- 
mate of things was to be expected from a mind in- 
toxicated with Luxury, and dazzled with the you 
dor of high living. 
cum ſtupet inſanis acies fulgoribus, & clam: 
Acclinis falſis animus meliora recuſat. Hor. 
Crito upon this obſerved, that he knew an Engliſh 
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Nobleman who in the prime of Life profeſſeth 2 
liberal art, and is the firſt Man of his profeſſion in 
the World ; and that he was very ſure, he had 
more pleaſure from the exerciſe of that elegant art, 
than from any ſenſual enjoyment within the power 


of one of the largeſt fortunes, and mioſt bountiful 


Spirits in Great Britain. 
XVI. LYS. But why need wwe have recourſe to 
the judgment of other Men in ſo plain a caſe? 1 
appeal to your own breaſt, conſult that, and then 
ſay if ſenſible pleaſure be not the chief good of 
Man. E UPH. I, for my part have often thought 
thoſe pleaſures which are higheſt in the eſteem of 
ſenſualiſts, ſo far from being the chiefeſt good, that 
it ſeemed doubtful upon the whole, whether they 
were any good at all, any more than the meer re- 
moval of pain. Are not our wants and appetites 
unealy? LTS. They are. EUPH. Doth not 
ſenſual pleaſure conſiſt in ſatisfying them. LTS. 
It doth. E U P H. But the cravings are tedious, 
the ſatisfaction momentary. Is it not ſo? LVS. 
It is, but what then? EU PH, Why then it ſhou'd 
ſeem that ſenſual pleaſure is but a ſhort deliverance 
from long pain. Along avenue of uneaſineſs leads 
to a point of pleaſure, which ends in diſguſt or re- 
morſe. CRI. And he who purſues this ignis fa- 
tuus imagines himſelf a Philoſopher and Free- 
thinker. LVS. Pedants are governed by words 
and notions, while the wiſer Men of pleaſure fol- 
low Fact, Nature and Senſe. CRI. But what if 
notional pleaſures ſhould in fact prove the moſt 
real and laſting? Pure pleaſures of Reaſon and I- 
magination neither hurt the health, nor waſte the 


fortune, nor gall the conſcience. By them the 
mind is long entertained without loathing or ſa- 


tiety. On theother hand a notion (which with you 
it ſeems paſſeth for nothing) often embitters the 
moſt lively ſenſual pleaſures, which at bottom _ 
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be found alſo to depend upon notion more than 
perhaps you imagine, it being à vulgar remark, 
that thoſe things are more enjoyed 3 and 
foretaſte of the Soul than by poſſeſſion. Thus 
much is yielded, that the actual enjoyment is ve 
ſhort, and the alternative of Appetite and Dif 
long as well as uneaſy, So that, upon the whole, 
it ſhould ſeem thoſe Gentlemen, who are called 
Men of pleaſure from their eager purſuit of it, do 
in reality with a great expence of fortune, eafe, 
and health . purchaſe pain. LVS. You may ſpin - 
out plauſible Arguments, but will after all find it 
a difficult matter to convince me that ſo many in- 
genious Men ſhou'd not be able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween things ſo directly oppoſite as pain and plea- 
ſure. How is it poſſible to account for this? CRE 
I believe a reaſon may be aſſigned for it, but to 
Men of pleaſure no truth is ſo palatable as a fable. 
Jovr once upon a time having ordered, that plea- 
ſure and pain ſnou'd be mixed in equal propor- 
tions in every doſe of Humane Life, upon a com- 
plaint, that ſome Men endeavoured to ſeparate 
what he had joined, and taking more than their 
ſhare of the ſweet, wou'd leave all the ſour for 
others, commanded Mercury to put a ſtop to this 
evil, by fixing on each Delinquent a pair of inyi- 
ſible Spectacles, which ſhou'd change the appear-' 
ance of things, making pain look like pleaſure, and 
pleaſure like pain, labour like recreation, and re- 
creation like labour. From that time the Men of 
Pleaſure are eternally miſtaking and repenting. 
LYS. If your Doctrine takes place I wou'd fain 
know what can be the advantage of a great for- 
tune, which all mankind fo eagerly purſue ? CRI. 
It is a common ſaying with Eucrates, That a'great" 
fortune is an edged tool, which a hundred may come 
at, for one who knows how to uſe it, ſo much ea- 


fier is the art of getting than that of ſpending. + - 
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What its advantage is I will not 5m but I will 
venture to declare what it is not. I am ſure that 
where abundance excludes want, and enjoyment 
prevents appetite, there is not the quickeſt ſenſe 
thoſe pleaſures we have been ſpeaking of, in 
which the Footman hath often a greater ſhare, than 
his Lord, who cannot enlarge his Stomach in pro: 

portion to his Eſtate. | 
XVII. Reaſonable and well-educated Men of 
all Ranks have, I believe, pretty much the ſame 
amuſements, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
fortunes: But thoſe who are particular] diſtin, 
guiſhed as Men of -pleaſure ſeem to — it in 
a very ſmall degree. EU H. I have heard that 
among Perſons of that charader, a game of 
Cards is eſteemed a chief diverſion, LIS. With- 
out Cards there cou'd be no living for People of 
| faſhion. It is the moſt delightful way of paſſing 
an Evening. when Gentlemen and Ladies are got 
together, who wou'd otherwiſe. be at a loſs. what 
to ſay or do with themſelves. But a pack of Cards 
is 40 engaFing, that it doth not only —— ha them 
— 4 they are met, but ſerves to draw them tage- 
ther. Quadrille gives them pleaſure in proſpect 
during the dull hours of the day, they refle& on it 
with delight, and. it furniſhes diſcourſe when it is. 
over. CRI. One wou'd be apt to ſuſpect theſe 
People of condition paſs their time but heavily, and 
are but little the better for their fortunes, whoſe 
chief amuſement is a thing in the power of every 
Porter or Foetman, who is as well-qualified to re- 
ceive pleaſure from Cards as a Peer. I can eafily. 
conceive that when People of a certain turn are got 
together, they ſhou'd prefer doing any thing to the 
ennui of their own converſation; but it is not eaſy 
10 conceive there is any great ,pleaſure in this. 
What a Card- table can afford requires neither parts 
nor fortune to judge of. LIS. Play is a ſerious . 
amuſement 
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amuſement that comes to the relief of a Man of 
pleaſure, after the more lively and affecting enjoy- 
ments of Senſe. It kills time beyond any thing, 
and is a moſt admirable Anodyne to divert or pre- 
vent thought, which might otherwiſe prey upon 
the mind. CRI. I can eaſily comprehend, that 
no Man upon Earth ought to prize Anodynes for 
the Spleen, more than a Man of faſhion and plea- 
ſure, An ancient Sage ſpeaking of one of that 
character, ſaith he is made wretched by diſappoint= | 
ments and appetifes, Avriirai arorvy xavuy xai iv 
war, And if this was true of the Greeks who lived 
in the Sun, and had ſo much Spirit, I am apt to 
think it is ſtill more ſo of our modern Engliſb. 
Something there is in our climate and complexion, 
that makes idleneſs no where ſo much its own-pu- 
niſhment as in England, where an uneducated fine 
Gentleman pays for his momentary pleaſures, with 
long and cruel intervals of Spleen; for relief of 

which he is driven into ſenſual exceſſes, that 
duce a proportionable depreſſion of Spirits, which, 
as it createth a greater want of pleaſures, ſo it leſ- 
ſens the ability to enjoy them. There is a caſt of 
'Thought in the Complexion of an Engliſhman, 
which renders him the moſt unſucceſsful Rake in 
the World. He is (as Ari/totle expreſſeth it) at va- 
riance with himſelf. He is neither Brute enough 
to enjoy his appetites, nor Man enough to govern: 
them. He knows and feels that what he purſues is 
not his true good, his reflexion ſerving only to 
ſhew him that miſery which his habitual ſloth and 
indolence will not ſuffer him to remedy. At length; 
being grown odious to himſelf, and abhorring his 
own Company, he runs into every idle Aſſembly, 
not from the hopes of pleaſure, but merely to re- 
ſpite the pain of his own mind. Liſtleſs and uneaſy 
at the preſent, he hath no delight in reſlecting on 
what 18 paſt, or in the proſpect of any thing to. 
come. 
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come. This Man of pleaſure, when after a wretch- 


ed Scene of vanity and woe his animal nature is worn 


to the Stumps, wiſhes and dreads Death by turns, 
and is ſick of living, without having ever tried or 
known the true life of Man. ZUPH. It is well this 
ſort of Life, which is of ſo little benefit to the 
owner, conduceth ſo much to that of the Public. 
But pray tell me, do theſe Gentlemen ſet up for 


Minute Philoſophers? CRI. That Se& you muſt + 
know contains two ſorts of Philoſophers, the wet 


and thedry. Thoſe I have been deſcribing are of 
the former kind. They differ rather in PraQtice 


than in Theory. As an old, graver or duller Man 


from one that is younger, and more capable. or 
fond of pleaſure. The dry Philoſopher paſſeth his 
time but drily. He has the honour of pimping for 
the Vices of more ſprightly Men, who in return 
offer ſome ſmall incenſe to his Vanity. Upon this 


encouragement, and to make his own mind eaſy. 


when it is paſt being pleaſed, he employs himſelf 
in juſtifying thoſe exceſſes he cannot partake in. 
But to return to our queſtion, thoſe miſerable Folk 
are mighty Men for the Minute Philoſophy. 
EUPH. What hinders them then from putting an 
end to their lives? CRI. Their not being perſuaded 


of the Truth of what they profeſs. Some indeed. 


in a fit of deſpair do now and then lay violent hands 
on themſelves. And as the Minute Philoſophy 
3 we daily ſee more examples of Suicide. 


ut they bear no proportion to thoſe who wou'd 


put an end to their lives if they durſt. My friend 
Clinias, who had been one of them, and a Philoſo- 
pher of rank, let me into the ſecret Hiſtory of their 


doubts and fears and irreſolute reſolutions of mak- 


ing away with themſelves, which laſt he aſſures me 
is a frequent topic with Men of pleaſure, when they 
have drunk themſelves into a little Spirit, It was 


| Philoſopher 


by virtue of this mechanical valour, the renowned 


Coco! — 
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Philoſopher Hermacrates ſhot himſelf through the 
head. The ſame thing hath fince been practiſed 
by ſeveral others to the great relief of their friends, 
Splenetic, worried, and frighted out of their wits, 
they run upon their doom, with the ſame courage 
as a Bird runs into the mouth of a Rattle Snake, 
not becauſe they are bold to die, but becauſe they 
are afraid to live. Clinius endeavoured to fortify his 
irreligion, by the diſcourſe and opinion of other 
Minute Philoſophers, who were mutually ſtrength- 
ened in their own unbelief by his. After this man- 
ner, authority working in a circle, they endea- 
voured to atheize one another. But though he 
pretended even to a demonſtration againſt the Be- 
ing of a God, yet he cou'd not inwardly conquer 
his own Belief. He fell ſick, and acknowledged 
this truth, is now a ſober Man and a good Chriſ- 
tian; owns he was never ſo happy as ſince de be- 
came ſuch, nor ſo wretched as while "be was 2 
Minute Philoſopher. And he who has tried both 
conditions may be allowed a proper judge of both, 
LF. Truly a fine account of the brighteſt and 
braveſt Men of the Age. CRI. Bright and brave are 
fine attributes, But our Curate is of opinion, thatall 
you Free-thinking Rakes are either Fools or Cowards. 
Thus he argues; if ſuch a Man doth not ſee his true 
Intereſt, he wants Senſe, if he doth but dare not 
purſue it, he wants Courage. In this manner from 
the defect of Senſe and Courage, he deduceth that 
whole Species of Men, who are ſo apt to value them- 
ſelves upon both thoſe qualities. LIS. As for their 
Courage they are at all times ready to give proof of 
it; and for their underſtanding, thanks to nature, it 
is of a ſize not to be meaſured by Country Parſons, 

XVIII. EUPH. But Socrates, who was no Coun- 
try Parſon, ſuſpected your Men of pleaſure were 
ſuch through ignorance. LIS. Ignorance of what? 
EUPE. Of the art of — It was his opi- 
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nion that Rakes cannot reckon *, And that for 
want of this ſkill they make wrong judgments a- 
bout pleaſure, on the right choice o& which their 
happineſs. depends. LIS. I do not underſtand 
you. EUPH. Do you grant that Senſe perceiveth 
only ſenſible things? LIS. I do. EUPH, Senſe 
perceiveth only things preſent. LF. This too I 
grant. EUPH. Future Pleaſures, therefore, and 
Pleaſures of the underſtanding, are not to be judg- 
ed of by actual Senſe. LIF. They are not. 

UHH. Thoſe therefore who judge of pleaſure by 
* Senſe, may find themſelves miſtaken at the foot 
of the account. e ee 
| + Cum lapidsſachiragra 
. Contudit articulos veteris ramalia fagi, 

Tum craſſos transiſſe dies lucemgue paluſtrem, 

Et ſibi jam ſeri vitam ingemuere reliflam.  _ 
To make a right computation, ſhou'd you not con- 
ſider all the faculties and all the kinds of Pleaſure, 
taking into Jour account the future as well as the 
preſent, and rating them all according to their true 
value? CRI. The Epicurcans themſelves allowed, 
that Pleaſure which procures a greater Pain, or 
hinders a greater Pleaſure, ſhould be regarded as 
a Pain; and that Pain which procures, a greater 
Pleaſure, or prevents a greater Pain, is to be ac- 
counted a pleaſure. In order therefore to make 
2 true eſtimate. of Pleaſure, the great ſpring of 
action, and that from whence the conduct of Life 
takes its bias, we ought to compute intellectual 
Pleaſures and future Pleaſures, as well as preſent 
and ſenſible: We ought to make allowance in the 
valuation of each particular Pleaſure, for all the 
Pains and Evils, for all the Diſguſt, Remorſe, and 
Shame that attend it: We ought to regard both 


kind and quantity, the ſincerity, the intenſeneſs, 


and the duration of Pleaſures, EH. And all 
Flato in protag. f Perſius, Sat. 5. + * 
„ 7 theſe 
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theſe points duly conſidered, will not Socrates ſeem 
to have reaſon of his ſide, when he thought igno- 
rance. made Rakes, and particularly their being 
ignorant of what he calls the Science of more and 
leſs, greater and ſmaller, equality and compariſon, 
that is to ſay the art of Computing? LYS, All this 
diſcourſe ſeems notional, For real abilities of e- 
very kind it is well known we have the bright- 
eſt Men of the age among us. But all thoſe who 


know the World do calculate that what you call 


a good Chriſtian, who hath neither a large Con- 
ſcience, nor unprejudiced Mind, muſt be unfit 
for the affairs of it. Thus you ſee, while you 
compute your ſelves out of pleaſure, other com- 
pute you out of buſineſs. What then are you 
good for with all your computation? EVH. I 
have all imaginable reſpect for the abilities of Free- 
thinkers. My only fear was, their parts might be 
too lively for ſuch ſlow talents as Forecaſt and Com- 
putation, the gifts of ordinary Men. t 

XIX. CRI. I cannot make them the ſame com- 
pliment that Euphranor does. For though I ſhall 
not pretend to characterize the whole Sect, yet thus 
much I may truly affirm, That thoſe who have fal- 
len in my way have been moſtly raw Men of plea- 
ſure, old Sharpers in buſineſs, or a third ſort of lazy 
Scioliſts, who are neither Men of buſineſs, nor 
Men of ſpeculation, but ſet up for judges or critics 
in all kinds, without having made a progreſs in any. 
Theſe, among Men of the World paſs for profound 
Theoriſts, and among ſpeculative Men wou'd ſeem 

to know the World; a conceited race, equally uſe- 
leſs to the affairs and ſtudies of Mankind. Such as 
theſe, for the moſt part, ſeem to be Sectaries of the 
Minute Philoſophy. I will not deny that now and 
then you may meet with a Man of eaſy manners, 
that, without thoſe faults and affeQations, is carried 
into the party by meer ſtream of Education, Far 
| ſhion, 
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ſhion, or Company; all which do in this age pre- 
judice Men againſt Religion, even thoſe who me- 
ehanically rail at Prejudice. F muſt not forget 
that the Minute Philoſophers have alſo a ſtrong 
party among the Beaux and fine Ladies, and, as 
affectations out of character are often the ftrong- 
eſt, there is nothing ſo dogmatical' and inconvin- 
eible as one of thefe fine things, when. it ſets up 
for Free- thinking. But, be theſe profeſſors of the 
Sect never ſo dogmatical, their authority muſt 
needs be ſmall with Men of ſenſe : For who wou'd 


chooſe for his guide in the ſearch for Truth, a 
Man whoſe Thoughts and Time are taken up with 


Dreſs, Viſits, and Diverſions? Or whoſe Educa- 
tion hath been behind a Counter, or in an Office? 


Or whoſe Speculations have been employed on the 


forms of buſineſs, who are only well read in the 


ways and commerce of Mankind, in ſtock-jobbing, 
purloining, ſupplanting, bribing ? Or wou'd any 


Man in his ſenſes give a fig for Meditations and 


| Diſcoveries made over a bottle? And yet it is cer- 


tain, that inſtead of Thought, Books, and Study, 
moſt Free-thinkers are the Proſelytes of a drink- 
ing Club. Their Principles are often ſettled, and 
— on the deepeſt Points made, when they 


are not fit to make a bargain. LIF. You forget 


our Writers, Crito. They make a world of * 


ſelytes. CRI, So wou'd worſe Writers in ſuch a: 
cauſe. Alas! how few read! and of theſe, how 


few are able to judge? How many wiſh your no- 


tions true? How many had rather be diverted 


than inſtructed? How many are convinced by a 


title? I may allow your reaſons to be effectual, 
without allowing them to be good. Arguments, 


in themſelves of ſmall weight, 8 great effect, 
when they are recommended by a miſtaken inte- 


reſt, when they are pleaded for by paſſion, when 
they a are countenanced by the humour of the ages 
& ang. 
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and above all, with ſome ſort of Men, when they: . 


are againſt Law, Government, and - eſtabliſhed 
Opinions, things which, as a wiſe or good Mag 
wou'd not depart from without clear evidence, a 
weak or a bad Man will affect to diſparage on the 
ſlighteſt Grounds. LYS. And yet the arguments 
of our Philoſophers alarm. CRI. The force of 
their reaſoning is not what alarms, their contempt 
of Laws and Government is alarming, their ap- 
plication to the young and ignorant is dangerous. 
EUPH. But without diſputing or diſparaging their 


talent at Ratiocination, it ſeems very poſſible their 
ſucceſs might not be owing to that alone. May. 


it not in ſome meaſure be aſcribed to the defects 


of others, as well as to their own perfections? My, 
friend Eucrates uſed to ſay, that the Church wou'd 


thrive and flouriſh beyond all oppoſition, if ſome 


certain perſons minded Piety more than Politics, 


Practics than Polemics, Fundamentals than Con- 


4 


ſectaries, Subſtance than Circumſtance, Things. 
than Notions, and Notions than Words. LIS.. 
Whatever may be the cauſe, the effects are too 
plain to be denied. And when a conſidering Man- 
obſerves that our Notions do, in this moſt learned 


and knowing age, ſpread and multiply, in oppo- 


ſition to eſtabliſhed Laws, and every day gain 
ground againſt a body ſo numerous, ſo learned, ſo. 
well ſupported, protected, encouraged for the ler 
vice and defence of Religion: I ſay, when a Man 
obſerves and conſiders all this, he will be apt to, 
aſcribe it to the force of Truth, and the merits of 
our cauſe ; which, had it been ſupported with the. 
revenues and eſtabliſhments of the Church and 


Univerſities, you may gueſs what a figure it wow'd 


make, by the figure that it makes without them. 
EUPH. It is much to be pitied, that the learned 
profeſſors of your Sect do not meet with the en- 


. they deſerve. LIS. All in due time, 
| People 
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People begin to open their eyes. It is not impoſ- 
ſible but thoſe revenues that in ignorant times 


were applied to a wrong uſe, may hereafter in a 
more enlightned age, be applied to a better. CRI. 
But why profeſſors and encouragement for what 
needs no teaching? An acquaintance of mine has 
a moſt ingenious Footman that can neither write 
nor read, who learned your whole Syſtem in half 
an hour, he knows when and how to' nod, ſhake 
his head, ſmile, and give a hint as well as the 
ableſt Sceptic, and is in fact a very Minute Philo- 


ſopher. LIS. Pardon me, it takes time to unlearn 


religious Prejudices, and requires a ſtrong head. 
* CRI. I do not know how it might have been once 
upon a time. But in the preſent laudable educa- 
tion, I know ſeveral who have been imbued with 
no religious notions at all; and others who have 
had them ſo very flight, that they rubbed off with- 
out the leaft pains. 

© XX. Panope, young and beautiful, under the 
care of her Aunt, an admirer of the Minute Phi- 
loſophy, was kept from learning the Principles of 
Religion, that ſhe might not be accuſtomed to 
believe without a reaſon, nor aſſent to what ſhe 
did not comprehend. Panope was not indeed pre- 


Jjudiced with religious notions, but got a notion of 


Intriguing, and a notion of Play, which ruined 
her reputation by fourteen, and her fortune by 
four and twenty. I have often reflected on the 
different fate of two Brothers in my neighbour- 
hood. Cleon the elder being deſigned an accom- 


pliſh'd Gentleman, was ſent to town, had the firſt 


part of his education in a great School: What 
Religion he learned there was ſoon unlearned in a 
certain celebrated Society, which, till we have a 
better, may paſs for a nurſery of Minute Philoſo- 
phers. Cleon dreſſed well, cou'd cheat at cards, 


had a nice palate, underſtood the myſtery of the- 


Die, 
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Die, was a mighty Man in the Minute Philoſo- 
phy. And having ſhined a few years in theſe ac- 
compliſhments, he died before thirty, childleſs, 
and rotten, expreſſing the utmoſt indignation that 
he cou'd not out-live that old dog his Father; 
who, having a great notion of polite manners, arid 
knowledge of the World, had purchaſed them to' 
his favourite Son, with "much expence, but had 
been more frugal in the education of Cherephon, 
the younger Son, who was brought up at a Coun- 
try-School, and entered a Commoner in the Uni- 
verſity, where he qualified himſelf for a Parſon- 
age in his Father's gift, which he is now poſſeſſed 
of, together with the Eſtate of the Family, and a 
numerous Offspring. LIS. A pack of unpoliſh'd 
cubbs, I' warrant. CRI. Leſs poliſhed, perhaps, 
but more ſound, more honeſt, and more uſeful 
than many who paſs for fine Gentlemen. Crates,, 
a worthy Juſtice of the. Peace in this County, hav- 
ing had a Son miſcarry at London, by the conver- _ 
ſation of a Minute Philoſopher, uſed to ſay with 2 
great air of complaint, If a Man ſpoils my Corn, 
or hurts my Cattle, I have a remedy againſt him; 
but it he ſpoils my Children, ] have none. LIS. f 
warrant you, he was for penal methods; he wou'd 

have had a Law to perſecute tender Conſciences. 

(RI. The tender Conſcience of a Minute Philo- 
ſopher! He who tutored the Son of Crates, ſoon 
after did juſtice on himſelf, For he taught Lyci- 
das, a modeſt young Man, the Principles of his 

Sect. Lycidas, in return, debauched his Daugh- , 

ter, an only child, upon which, .Charmides (that 
was the Minute Philoſopher” $ Name) hanged him- 
ſelf. Old Bubalion in the City is carking, and 
ſtarving, and cheating, that his Sof may drink 
and game, keep Miſtreſſes, Hounds, and Horſes,” 
and die in a Jail. Bubalion nevertheleſs thinks 
himſelf wiſe. and paſſeth for one that minds the 


main 
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main chance. He is a Minute Philoſopher, which 


learning he acquired behind the counter, from 
the works of Prodicus and Trypbon. This ſame 


Bubalion was one night at ſupper, talking againſt 
the Immortality of the Soul, with two or three 


rave Citizens, one of whom the next day de- 


clared himſelf bankrupt, with five thouſand Pound 
of Bubalion's in his hands, and the night follow- 


ing he received a note from a Servant, who had 


during his lecture waited at table, demanding the 


ſum of fifty guineas to be laid under a ſtone, and 
concluding with moſt terrible threats and impre- 


cations. LIF. Not to repeat what hath been al- 
ready demonſtrated, That the Public is at bottom 
no ſufferer by ſuch accidents, which in truth are 
inconvenient only to private perſons, who in their 


turn too may reap the benefit of them; I ſay, not 


to repeat all that hath been demonſtrated on that 
head, I ſhall only aſk you whether there wou'd not 
be Rakes and Rogues, although we did not make 


them? Believe me, the World always was, and 


always will be the ſame, as long as Men are Men. 


CRI. I deny that the World is always the ſame. 


Humane Nature, to uſe Alciphron's compariſon, is 
like Land, better or worſe, as it is improved, and 
according to the Seeds or Principles ſown in it. 
Though no body held your Tenets, I grant there 
might be bad Men by the force of corrupt appe- 
tites and irregular paſſions: But where Men, to 


the force of appetite and paſſion, add that of opi- 


nion, and are wicked from Principle, there will 
be more Men. wicked, and thofe more incurably 


and outragiouſly ſo. The error of a lively Rake 


lies in his paſſions, and may be reformed: But 


the dry Rogue who ſets up for judgment, is incor- 
rigible. It is an obſervation of Ari/tct/es, That 
there are two ſorts of Debauchees, the arp , 
and the 4xiaaro;, of which the one is ſo againſt. 


his 
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his judgment, the other with it, and that there 
may be hopes of the former, but none of the lat- 
ter. And in fact I have always obſerved, that a 
Rake who is a Minute Philoſopher, when grown 
old becomes a ſharper in buſineſs. LIS. I cou'd. 
name you ſeveral ſuch who have grown moſt not- 
ed Patriots. (RI. Patriots! ſuch Patriots as Ca- 
tiline and Marc Antony. LYS. And what then? 
Thoſe famous Raman: were brave. though unſuc- 
ceſsful. They wanted neither Senſe nor Courage, 
and if their Schemes had taken effect, the briſker 
part of their Countrymen had been much the bet- 
ter for them. 5 
XXI. The wheels of Government go on, though 
wound up by different hands; if not in the ſame 
form, yet in ſome other, perhaps a better. There 
is an endleſs variety in nature, weak Men, indeed, 
are prejudiced towards Rules and Syſtems in Life 
and Government; and think if theſe are gone. all 
is gone: But a Man of a great Soul, and free Spirit 


delights in the noble experiment- of blowing up _ 


Syſtems. and diſſolving Governments, to mould. 
them anew: upon other principles and in another 
ſhape. Take my word for it; there is a plaſtic 
nature in things that ſeeks its own end. Pull a 
State to pieces, jumble, confound, and ſhake to- 
gether the particles of Humane Society, and then 
let them ſtand a while, and you ſhall ſoon ſee them 
ſettle of themſelves in ſome convenient order, 
where heavy heads are loweſt and Men of genius 
uppermoſt. EUPH. Lyficles, ſpeaks his mind free - 
ly.. LIS. Where was the advantage of Free- 
thinking if it were not, attended with Free-ſpeak- 
ing, or of Free-ſpeaking if it did not produce Free- 
acting? We are for abſolute, independent, origi- 
nal freedom in thought, word, and deed. Inward 
freedom without outward, is good for nothing but 
to ſet a Man's r at variance with his prac- 
[7797 uce. 
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tice. CRI. This free way of Lyſficles may ſeem 
new to you; 1t is not ſo to me. As the Minute 
Philſophers lay it down for a maxim, that there 
is nothing ſacred of any kind, nothing but what 
may be made a jeſt of, exploded, and changed 
like the faſhion of their Clothes, ſo nothing is 
more frequent than for them to utter their ſchemes 
and principles, not only in ſele&t Companies, but 
even in public. In a certain part of the World, 
nere ingenious Men are wont to retail their Spe- 
culations, I remember to have ſeen a Valetudina- 
rian in a long Wig and Cloak fitting at the upper 
end of a Table, with half a dozen of Diſciples 
about him. After he had talked about Religion 
in a manner, and with an air that wou'd make one 
think, Atheiſm eſtabliſhed by Law, and Religion 
only tolerated, he entered upon Civil Govern- 
ment, and obſerved to his Audience, that the na- 
tural World was in a perpetual circulation: Ani- 
mals, ſaid he, who draw their ſuſtenance from the 
Earth, mix with that ſame Earth, and in their 
turn become Food for Vegetables, which again 
nouriſh the Animal kind: The Vapours that af- 
cend from this Globe deſcend back upon it in 


* ſhowers: The Elements alternatel prey upon 


each other: That which one part of nature loſeth 
another gains, the ſum total remaining always the 
ſame, being neither bigger nor leſſer, better nor 
worſe for all theſe inteſtine changes. Even ſo, 
ſaid this learned Profeſſor, the revolutions in the 
civil World are no detriment to Human Kind, one 
part whereof riſes as the other falls, and wins by 
another's lofs. A Man therefore who thinks deep- 
Iy, and hath an eye on the whole Syſtem, is no 
more a Bigot to Government than to Religion. 
He knows how to ſuit himſelf to occaſions, and 
make the "beſt of every event: For the reſt; he 
looks: on all tranſlations of power ind fare 
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from one hand to another with a philoſophic in- 
difference. Our Lecturer concluded his diſcourſe 
with a moſt ingenious Analyſis of all political and 


moral Virtues into their firſt principles and cauſes, 


ſhewing them to be meer faſhions, tricks of State, 
and illuſions on the Vulgar, LIS. We have been, 
often told of the good effects of Religion and 
Learning, Churches and Univerſities: But I dare 
affirm, that a dozen or two ingenious Men of our 
Se& have done more towards advancing. real 
knowledge, by extemporaneous Lectures in the 
compaſs of a few years, than all the Eceleſiaſties 
put together for as many Centuries. - EVH. And, 
the Nation no doubt thrives accordingly : But, it 
ſeems, Crito, you have heard them diſcourſe. CRE. 
Upon hearing this and other LeQures of the ſame 
tendency, methought it was needleſs to eſtabliſh. 
Profeſſors for the Minute Philoſophy - in either 
Univerſity, while there are ſo many ſpontaneous; 
Lecturers in every corner of the Streets, ready to 
open Mens Eyes, and rub off their prejudices a- 
bout Religion, Loyalty, and public 9 LIS. 
If wiſhing was to any purpoſe, I cou'd with for a 
Teleſcope that might draw into my view things 
future in time, as well as diſtant in place. Oh! 
that I cou'd but look into the next age, and be- 
hold what it is that we are preparing to be, the 

orious harveſt of our Principles, the ſpreading 
of vrhich hath produced a viſible tendency, in the 
Nation towards ſomething great and new. CRI. 
One thing I dare ſay you wou'd expect to ſee, be 
the changes and agitations of the Public what they 
will, that is, every Free-thinker upon his legs. 
You are all Sons of Nature, who chearfully fol- 
low the fortunes of the common Maſs. LIN. 
And it muſt be owned we have a maxim, that each 
ſbou'd take care of one. CRI. Alas, Lyfucles, you 
wrong your own Character. You wou'd fain paſs 
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upon the World and upon yourſelves for intereſt- 
ed cunning Men: But can any thing be more dif. 
intereſted than to ſacrifice all regards to the ab- 
ſtrated Speculation of Truth? Or can any thing 
be more void of all cunning than to publiſh your 
diſcoveries to the World, teach others to play the 
whole game, and arm Mankind againſt yourſelves? 
XXII. If a Man may venture to ſuggeſt ſo mean 
a thought as the love of their Country, to Souls 
fired with the love of Truth, and the love of Li- 
_ berty, and graſping the whole extent of Nature, 
I wou'd humbly propoſe it to you, Gentlemen, to 
obſerve the caution practiſed by all other diſcover- 
ers, projectors, and makers of experiments, who 
never hazard all on the firſt trial. Wou'd it not 
be prudent to try the ſucceſs of your principles 
on a ſmall model in ſome remote corner? For in- 
| ſtance to fet up a Colony of Atheiſts in Monomo- 
tapa, and ſee how it proſpers before you proceed 
any further at home: Half a dozen Ship-load of 
Minute Philoſophers might eaſily be ſpared upon 
ſo good a deſign. In the mean time, you Gen- 
tlemen, who have found out that there 1s nothin 
to be hoped or feared in another Life, that Con- 
ſcience is a Bugbear, that the bands of Govern- 
ment, and the cement of Human Society are rot- 
ten things, to be diſſolved and crumbled into no- 
thing, by the argumentation of every Minute Phi- 
loſopher, be ſo good as to keep theſe ſublime dif- 


coveries to yourſelves: Suffer us, our Wives, our 


Children, our Servants and our Neighbours to con- 
tinue in the Belief and way of Thinking eſtabliſh- 
ed by the Laws of our Country. In good earneſt, 

I- wiſh you wou'd go try your experiments among 
the Hettentots or Turks. LIF. The Hottentots we 
think well of, believing them to be an unpreju- 
diced People; but it is to be feared their diet and 
cuſloms wou'd not agree with our 3 
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As for the Turks they are Bigots who have a no+ 
tion of God and a reſpect for Jeſus Chriſt, I que- 
ſtion whether it might be ſafe to venture among 
them. CR J. Make your experiment then in ſome 
other part of Chriſtendom, LYS. We hold all 
other Chriſtian Nations to be much under the pow- 
er of prejudice; even our Neighbours the. Dutch 
are too much prejudiced in favour of their Religion 
by Law eſtabliſhed, for a prudent Man to attempt 
innovations under their Government. Upon the 
whole it ſeems, we can execute our Schemes no 
where with ſo much ſecurity and ſuch proſpect of 
ſucceſs as at home. Not to ſay that we have al- 
ready made a good progreſs. Oh! That we cou'd 
but once ſee a Parliament of true, ſtaunch, liber- 
tine Free-thinkers! CRI. God forbid. I ſhou'd - 
be ſorry to have ſuch Men for my Servants, not 
to ſay, for my Maſters. LIN. In that we differ. 
XXIII. But you will agree with me that the 
right way to come at this, was to begin with ex- 
tirpating the prejudices of particular Perſons. We 
have carried on this work for many years with 
much art and induſtry, and at firſt with ſecrecy, 
working like Moles under ground, concealing our 
progreſs from the Public, and our ultimate views 
from many, even of our own Proſelytes, blow- 
ing the Coals between polemical Divines, laying 
hold on and improving every incident, which the 
paſſions and folly of Churchmen afforded, to the 
advantage of our Sea. As our principles obtain- 
ed, we {till proceeded to farther inferences; and 
as our numbers multiplied, we gradually diſcloſed 
ourſelves and our Opinions; where we are now I 
need not ſay. We have ſtubbed and weeded and 
cleared Humane Nature to that degree, that in a 
little time, leaving it alone without any labouring 
or teaching, you ſhall ſee natural and juſt Ideas 
ſprout for.h of - themſelves, CRI. But I have 
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heard a man, who had lived long and obſerved 
much, remark that the worſt and moſt unwhole- 
ſome weed was this ſame Minute Philoſophy. We 
have had, faid he, divers epidemical diſtempers in 
the State, but this hath produced of all others the 
moſt deſtructive Plague. Enthuſiaſm had its day, 
its effects were violent and ſoon over: This in- 
fects more quietly but ſpreads widely: The for- 
mer bred a fever in the State, this breeds a con- 
ſumption and final decay. A Rebellion or an In- 
vaſion alarms and puts the Public upon its de- 
fence, but a corruption of principles work its ruin 
more flowly perhaps, but more ſurely. This may 
| be illuſtrated by a Fable I fomewhere met with in 
the writings of a Swi/s Philoſopher, ſetting forth 
the original of Brandy and Gun-powder. The 
Government of the North being once upon a time 
vacant, the Prince of the power of the air con- 
vened a Council in Hell, wherein upon competi- 
tion between two Demons of rank, it was deter- 
mined they ſnou'd both make trial of their abili- 
ties, and he ſhou'd ſucceed who did moſt miſchief. 
One made his appearance in ſhape of Gunpowder, 
the other in that of Brandy: The former was a 
declared Enemy and roared with a terrible noiſe, 
which made folks afraid, and put them on their 
guard: The other paſſed as a Friend and a Phyſi- 
cian through the World, diſguiſed himſelf with 
Sweets and Perfumes and Drugs, made his way 
into the Ladies Cabinets, and the Apothecaries 
Shops, and under the notion of helping digeſtion, 
comforting the -Spirits, and cheering the Heart, 
produced direct contrary effects; and having in- 
ſenſibly thrown great numbers of Humane Kind 
into a lingring but fatal decay, was found to peo- 
ple Hell and the Grave ſo faſt as to merit the Go- 
vernment which he ſtil] poſſeſſes. 

XXIV. L?S. Thoſe who pleaſe may amuſe 
ER, | themſelves 
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themſelves with Fables and Allegories. This is 
plain Engliſb: Liberty is a good thing, and we are 
the ſupport of Liberty. CRI. To me it ſeems _ 
that Liberty and Virtue were made for each. other. 
If any Man wiſh to enſlave his Country, nothing is 
a fitter preparative than Vice; and nothing leads 
to Vice as ſurely as Irreligion. For my part I can- 
not comprehend or find out, after having conſi- 
dered it in all lights, how this crying down Religi- 
on ſhou'd be the effect of honeſt views towards 4 
juſt and legal Liberty. Some ſeem to propoſe an 
indulgence in Vice. Others may have in proſpect 
the advantages which needy and ambitious Men 
are uſed to make in the ruin of a State: One may 
indulge a pert petulant Spirit; another hope to be 
eſteemed among Libertines, when he wants wit 
to pleaſe or abilities to be uſeful. But, be Mens 
views what they will, let us examine what good 
your principles have done; who has been the bet- 
ter for the inſtructions of theſe Minute Philoſo- 


phers? Let us compare what we are in reſpe@- of 
Learning, Loyalty, Honeſty, Wealth, Power 
and Public Spirit witch what we have been. Free- 
thinking (as it is called) hath wonderfully grown ' 
of late years. Let us fee what hath grown up 
with it, or what effects it hath produced. To 
make a catalogue of ills is — and the 
only bleſſing it can pretend to is Luxury: That 
ſame bleſſing which revenged the World upon old 
Rome : That ſame Luxury that makes a Nation like 
a diſeaſed pampered body, look full and fat with 
one foot in the Grave. LIS. You miſtake the 
matter. There are no People who think and ar- 
gue better about the public good of a State than 
our Set; who have alſo invented many things 
tending to that end, which we cannot as yet con- 
veniently put in practice. ORA. But one point 
_ is from which it muſt be owned the Public 
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hath already received ſome advantage, which is 
the effect of your principles flowing from them, 
and ſpreading as they do; I mean that old Roman 
practice of Self: murder which at once puts an end 
to all diſtreſs, ridding the World and themſelves 
of the miſerable. LIN. You were pleaſed before 
to make ſome reflections on this Cuſtom, and 
laugh at the irreſolution of our Free-thinkers: 
But I can aver for matter of fact, that they have 
often recommended it by their example as well as 
arguments, and that it is ſolely owing to them that 
a practice, ſo uſeful and magnanimous, hath been 
taken out of the hands of Lunatics, and reſtored 
to that credit among Men of ſenſe, which it anci- 
ently had. In whatever light you may conſider it, 
this is in fact a ſolid Benefit: But the beſt effect 
of our principles is that light and truth ſo viſibly 
ſhed abroad in the World. From how many pre- 
judices, errors, perplexities and contradictions 
have we freed the minds of our Fellow- Subjects? 
How many hard words and intricate abſurd notions 
had poſſeſſed the minds of Men before our Philo- 
ſophers appeared in the World? But now even 
Women and Children have right and ſound no- 
tions of things. What ſay you to this, Crito ? CRI. 
I ſay, with reſpe& to theſe great advantages of deſ- 
troying Men and Notions, that I queſtion whe- 
ther the Public gains as much by the latter as it lo- 
ſeth by the former. For my own part I had ra- 
ther my Wife and Children all believed what they 
had no notion of and daily pronounced words with- 
out a meaning, than that any one of them ſhou'd cut 
his Throat, or leap out of a Window. Errors and 
nonſenſe as ſuch are of ſmall concern in the eye of 
the Public, which conſider not, the metaphyſical 
Truth of notions, ſo much as the Tendency they 
have to produce good or evil. Truth it ſelf is va- 
lued by the Public, as it hath: an influence, 1 4 
FS 3 elt 
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felt in the courſe of Life. You may confute a 
whole ſhelf of Schoolmen, and diſcover many ſpe- 
culative Truths without any great merit towards 
your Country. But if I am not miſtaken, the Mi- 
nute Philoſophers are not the Men to whom we 
are moſt beholden for. diſcoveries of that kind: 
This I ſay muſt be allowed ſuppoſing, what I by 
no means grant, your notions to be true. For, to 
ſay plainly what I think, the tendency of your o- 
pinions 1s ſo bad, that no good Man can endure 
them, and your arguments for them ſo weak that 
no wiſe Man will admit them. LIF. Has it not 
been proved as clear as the Meridian Sun, that the 
politer ſort of Men lead much happier lives, and 
ſwim in pleaſure ſince the ſpreading of our Princi- 
ples? But, not to repeat or inſiſt further on what 
has been ſo amply deduced, I ſhall only add that 
the advantages flowing from them, extend to the 
tendereſt Age and the ſofter Sex: Our principles 
deliver Children from terrors by night, and La- 
dies from ſplenetic hours by day. Inſtead of theſe 
old faſhioned things, Prayers and the Bible, the 
grateful amuſements of Drams, Dice, and Billets- 
doux have ſucceeded. The fair Sex have now no- 


thing to do but dreſs and paint, drink and game, 
adorn divert themſelves, and enter into all 


the ſweet Society of Life. CRI. I thought, 


Lyficles, the - argument from pleaſure had been 
exhauſted; but ſince you have not done with 


that point, let us once more by Eupbranor's 


rule caſt up the account of pleaſure and pain, 


as credit and debt under diſtin& Articles. We 


will ſet down in the life of your fine Lady, rich 
clothes, dice, cordials, ſcandal, late hours againſt 
vapours, diſtaſte, remorſe, loſſes at play, and tha 


terrible diſtreſs of ill ſpent age increaſing every 
day; ſuppoſe no cruel accident of jealouſy,” no 


madneſs or infamy of love, yet at the foot of the 
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account you ſhall find that empty, giddy, gaudy, 
fluttering thing, not half ſo happy as a butterfly, 
or a graſhopper on a Summer's day: And for a 
Rake or Man of pleaſure, the reckoning will be 
much the ſame, if you place liſtleſneſs, ignorance, 
rottenneſs, loathing, craving, quarrelling, and 
ſuch qualities or accompliſhments over againſt his 
little circle of fleeting amuſements, long woe a- 
gainſt momentary pleaſure; and if it be conſide- 
red that, when Senſe and Appetite go off, though 
he ſeck refuge from his Conſcience in the Minute 
Philoſophy, yet in this you will find, if you fift him 
to the bottom, that he affects much, believes little, 
knows nothing. Upon which Lyſicles turning to- 
me, obſerved, that Crito might diſpute againſt 
fact if he pleaſed, but that every one muſt ſee the 
Nation was the merrier for their principles. True,, 
anſwered Crito, we are a merry Nation indeed: 

Young Men laugh at the old; Children deſpiſe 
their Parents; and Subjects make a jeſt of the 
Government; happy effects of the Minute Philoſo- 


h 

x xv. L'YS. Infer what effeds you pleaſe that 
will not make our principles leſs true. CRI. Their 
truth is not what I am now cenfidering. The 
point at preſent is the uſefulneſs of your principles; 
and to decide this point we need only take a ſhort 
view of them fairly propoſed and laid together: 
That there is no God or Providence; that Man is 
as the Beaſts that periſh ; that his Happineſs as 

theirs conſiſts in obeying animal inſtincts, appe- 
tites and paſſions; that all ſtings of conſcience and 
ſenſe of guilt are prejudices and errors of Educa- 
tion; that Religion is a State trick; that Vice is. 
beheficial to the Public; that 'the Soul of Man is. 
corporeal and diſſolveth like a flame or vapour; 
that Man is a Machine actuated according to the 


Laws of motion æ and conſequently he is no agent 
„ | be „ 
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or ſubjeR of guilt; that a, wife Man will make his 
own particular individual intereſt in this preſent 
life, the rule and meaſure of all his actions: Theſe 
and ſuch Opinions are, it ſeems, the Tenets of a 
Minute Philoſopher, who is himſelf according to 
his own principles an Organ play'd on by ſenſible 
objects, a Ball bandied about by appetites, and, 
paſſions ; ſo ſubtle is he as to be able to maintai 

all this by artful reaſonings; ſo ſharp-ſi ighted 41 
penetrating to the very bottom of things as to find 


out, that the moſt intereſted occult cunning is the 


only true wiſdom, To contemplate his Charac- 
ter, this curious piece of Clockwork, having no 


principle of Action within it ſelf, and denying that 


it hath or can have any one Free Thought or Mo- 
tion, ſets up for the Patron of Liberty, and ear- 
neſtly contends for Free- tbinting. Crit had no 
ſooner made an end, but Lyſicles addreſſing himſelf 
to Eupbranor and me; Crito, ſaid he, has taken a 
world of pains, but convinced me only of one 
ſingle point, to wit, That I muſt deſpair of Con- 
vincing him. Never did I in the Ear courſe of 
my life meet with a Man ſo deeply immerſed in 
Prejudice; let who will pull him out for me. But 
entertain better hopes of you. I can anſwer, 
ſaid I, for my ſelf, that my eyes and ears are al- 
ways open to Conviction: J am attentive to all 
that paſſes, and upon the whole ſhall form, whe- 
ther right or wrong, a very impartial Judgments 
Crito, ſaid Eupbranor, is a more enterpriſing 

than I, thus to rate and lecture a Philoſopher. For 
my part, I always find it eaſier to learn than to 
teach. I ſhall therefore beg your aſſiſtance to rid 


me of ſome ſcruples about the tendency of your O- 


pinions; which I find my ſelf unable to, maſter, 
though never ſo willing. This done, though we 


ſhou'd not tread exactly in the ſame Gps, nor pore | 
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haps go the ſame road; yet we ſhall not run in al 
points diametrically oppoſite one to another. 
XXIV. Tell me now, Lyſicles, you who are a 
minute obſerver of things, whether a ſhade be more 
agreeable at morning or evening or noon-day. LYS. 
Doubtleſs at noon-day. EUPH. And what diſpo- 
ſeth Men to reſt? LTF. Exerciſe. EUPH. When 
do Men make the greateſt fires? LIS. In the cold- 
eſt weather, EUPH. And what creates a love for 
icid Liquors? LIS. Exceſſive heat. EUP H: What 
if you raiſe a Pendulum to a great height on one 
ſide? LIS. It will, when left to it ſelf, aſcend ſo 
much the higher on the other. EUPH. It ſhou'd 
ſeem, therefore, that Darkneſs enſues from Light, 
Reſt from Motion, Heat from Cold, and in gene- 
ral that one Extreme is the conſequence of ano-. 
ther. LIS. It ſhou'd ſeem ſo. EUPH. And doth 
not this obſervation hold in the civil as well as na- 
tural World? Doth not Power produce Licence, 
and Licence Power ? Do not Whigs make Tories, 
and Tories Whigs? Bigots make Atheiſts and A- 
theiſts Bigots? LTS. Granting this to be true. 
EUPH. Will it not hence follow, that as we ab- 
hor Slaviſh Principles, we ſhou'd avoid running in- 
to Licentious ones? I am and always was a ſincere 
lover of Liberty, Legal Engliſh Liberty; which I 
eſteem a chief bleſſing, ornament, and comfort of 
Life, and the great Prerogativeof an Engliſhman, 
But is it not to be feared, that upon the Nation's 
running into a Licentiouſneſs which hath never 
been endured in any civilized Country, Men 
feeling the intolerable evils of one extreme may 
naturally fall into the other? Vou muſt allow, the 
bulk of Mankind are not Philoſophers like you and 
Alciphron. LTS. This I readily acknowledge. 
EUPH. I have another ſcruple about the tendency 
of your Opinions. Suppoſe you ſhou'd prevail and 
deſtroy this Proteſtant Church and Clergy : _ 
| | cou' 
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cou'd you come at the Popiſh ?'I am credibly in- 
formed there is a great number of Emiſſaries of the 
Church of Rome diſguiſed in England: who can 
tell what harveſt a Clergy ſo numerous, ſo ſubtle; 
and ſo well furniſhed with arguments to work on 
vulgar and uneducated minds, may be able to 
make in a Country deſpoiled of all Religion, and 
feeling the want of it? Whocan tell whether-the 
Spirit of Free-thinking ending with the Oppoſition, 
and the Vanity with the Diſtinction, when the 
whole Nation are alike Infidels, who can tell, I ſay, 
whether in ſuch a juncture the Men of Genius 
themſelves may not effect a new Diſtinction, and 
be the firſt converts to Popery? LIS. And ſuppoſe 
they ſnou'd. Between friends it wou'd be no great 
matter. Theſe are our maxims. In the firſt-place 
we hold it wou'd be beſt to have. no Religion at 
all. Secondly, we hold that all Religions are in- 
different. If therefore upon trial we find the 
Country cannot do without a Religion, why not 
Popery as well as another? I know ſeveral ingeni- 
ous Men of our Seq, who, if we had a Popiſh, 
Prince on the Throne, wou'd turn Papiſts to- mor- 
row. This is a Paradox, but ſhall explain it. A 
Prince whom we compliment with our Religion, 
to be ſure muſt be grateful, EUPH, I underſtand. 
you. But what becomes of Free-thinking all the 
while? LIF. Oh! we ſhou'd have more than ever 
of that, for we ſhou'd keep it all to ourſelves. As 
for the amuſement of retailing it, the want of this 
wou'd be largely compenſated by . ſolid advantages 
of another kind. EUPH, It ſeems then, by this 
account, the Tendency you obſerved in the Nati. 
on towards ſomething great and New proves a 
Tendency towards Popery and Slavery. LIS. 
Miſtake us not, good Eupbranor. The thing firſt 
in our intention is Conſummate Liberty: But if 
this will not do, and there muſt after all be ſuch 
n : | things 
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things tolerated as Religion and Government, we 
are wiſely willing to make the beſt of both. CRI. 
This puts me in mind of a thought L have often 
had, That Minute Philoſophers are Dupes of the 
Jeſuits. The two moſt avowed, profeſſed, buſy, 
propagators of Infidelity in all companies, and up- 
on all occaſions, that Jever met with were both 
Bigotted Papiſts, and being both Men of conſide- 
rable eſtates, ſuffered conſiderably on that ſcore; 
which, it is. wonderful their Thinking Diſciples. 
ſhou'd never reflect upon. Hegemon, a moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned Writer among the Minute Philoſophers, | 
and Hero of the SeQ, I am well aſſured, was once 
a Papiſt, and never heard that he profeſſed any o- 
ther Religion. I know that many of the Church 
of Rome abroad, are pleaſed with the growth of 
Infidelity among us, as hoping it may make way 
for them. The Emiſſaries of Rome are known to 
have perſonated ſeveral other Sects, which from 
time to time have ſprung up amongſi us, and why 
not this of the Minute Phiſoſophers, of all others 
the beſt calculated to ruin both Church and State? 
I my ſelf have known a Jeſuit abroad talk among 
Engliſh Gentlemen like a Free-thinker.. I am cre- 
dibly informed, that Jeſuits, known to be ſuch by 
the Minute Philoſophers at home, are admitted 
into their Clubs: And Þ have obſerved them to ap- 
prove, and ſpeak better of the Jeſuits, than of any 
other Clergy whatſoever. Thoſe who are not ac- 
quainted with the ſubtle Spirit, the refined Politics, 
and wonderful Oeconomy of that renowned Soci- 
ety, need only read the account given of them by 
the Jeſuit /ncbofer, in his Book De Monarcbia So- 
lipſorum ; and thoſe who are, will not be ſurpriſed: 
they ſhou'd be able to make Dupes of our Minute 
Philoſophers: Dupes, I ſay, for I can never think 
they ſuſpeQ they are only tools to ſerve the ends of 
cunninger Nen than . They ſeem py = 
un 
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drunk and giddy with a falſe notion of Liberty, and 
ſpur'd on by this principle to make mad Experi- 
ments on their Country, they agree only in pul- 


ling down. all that ſtands in their way; without any 


concerted Scheme, and without caring or knowing 


what to erect in its ſtead. To hear them, as 1 


have often done, deſcant on the moral Virtues, 
reſolve them into Shame, then laugh at Shame as 
a weakneſs, admire the unconfined lives of Sava- 
ges, deſpiſe all order and decency of Education, 
one wou'd think the intention of theſe Philoſophers. 
was, when they had pruned and weeded the notions. 
of their fellow- ſubjects, and diveſted them of their 
Prejudices, to ſtrip them of their Clothes, and fill 
the country with naked Followers of Nature, en- 
joying all the Privileges of Brutality. Here Crito 
made a pauſe, and fixed his eyes on Alciphron, who 
during this whole converſation had ſate thoughtful 
and attentive, without ſaying a word, and with an 
air, one while diſſatisfied at what Lyficles advanced, 
another, ſerene and pleaſed, ſeeming. to approve: 
ſome better thought of his own. But the day being; 
now far ſpent, Alciphron propoſed to adjourn the 
Argument till the following; when, ſaid he, I 


mall ſet matters on a new Foundation, and in ſo. 


full and clear a Light, as, I doubt not, will give 
intire Satisfaction. So we changed the diſcourſe,, 
and after a repaſt upon cold proviſions, took a walk. 


on the Strand, and in the cool of the evening re- 


turned to Crito's. 


— = — 
—— 
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The THIRD DIALOGUE. 


I. Alciphron's Account of Honour. II. Character and 
Conduct of Men of Honour, III. Senſe of moral 
Batt - 3. | Beauiy. 
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Beauty. IV. The Honeſtum or vd xaν of the An- 
cients. V. Taſte for moral Beauty, whether a ſure 

Guide or Rule. VI., Minute Philoſophers raviſhed 
with the abſtract Beauty of Virtue. VII. Their 
Virtue alone diſintereſted and beroic. VIII. Beau- 

' ty of ſenſible Objects, what, and bow perceived? IX. 

' The Idea of Beauty explained by Painting and Archi. 

 tefture. X. Beauty of the moral Syſtem, wherein it 
conſiſts, XI. It ſuppoſeth a Providence, XII. In- 

' fluence of 13 xa and To rn. XIII. Enthuſiaſm of 
Cratylus compared with the Sentiments of Ariſtotle. 

XIV. Compared with the Stoical Principles. XV. 

Minute Philoſophers, their Talent for Raillery and 
Ridicule, XVI. The Wiſdom of thoſe who make 


Virtue alone its own Reward. . 


if HE following day as we fate round the 
Tea-table, in a Summer-Parlour which 
looks into the Garden, Alciphron after the firſt diſh 
turned down his cup, and reclining back in his 
Chair proceeded as follows. Above all the Sects up- 
on earth it is the peculiar Privilege of ours, not to 
be tied down by any Principles. While other Phi- 
loſophers profeſs a ſervile adherence to certain Te- 
nets, ours aſſert a noble freedom, differing not 
only one from another, but very often the ſame 
Man from himſelf. Which method of proceed- 
ing, beſide other advantages, hath this annexed 
to it, that we are of all Men the hardeſt to confute. 
You may, perhaps, confute a particular Tenet, 
but then this affects only him who maintains it, 
and ſo long only as he maintains it. Some of our 
Set dogmatize more than others, and in ſome 
more than other points. The Doctrine of the uſe- 
fulneſs of Vice is a point wherein we are not all a- 
greed. Some of usare great admirers of Virtue. 
With others the points of Vice and Virtue are pro- 
blematical, For my own part, though I think the 
LR | Doarine 
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Doctrine maintained yeſterday by Lyſſcles an inge- 
nious ſpeculation; yet, upon the whole, there are 
divers Reaſons which incline me to depart from it, 
and rather to eſpouſe the Virtuous ſide of the queſ- 
tion; with the ſmalleſt, perhaps, but the moſt 
contemplative and laudable part of our Sect. It 
ſeemeth, I ſay, after a nice inquiry and balancing 
on both ſides, that we ought to prefer Virtue to 
Vice; and that ſuch preference wou'd contribute 
both to the public Weal, and the reputation of our 
Philoſophers. Vou are to know then, we have a- 
mong us ſeveral that, without one grain of Religi- 
on, are Men of the-niceſt Honour, and therefore 
Men of Virtue becauſe Men of Honour, Honour 
is a noble unpolluted Source of Virtue, without the 
leaſt mixture of Fear, Intereſt or Superſtition. ' It 
hath all the advantages without the evils which at- 
tend Religion. It is the mark of a great and fine 
ſoul, and is to be found among Perſons of Rank and 
Breeding. It affects the Court, the Senate, and 
the Camp, and in general every Rendezvous of 
people of faſhion. EUPH. You ſay then that ho- _ 
nour is the Source of Virtue. ALC. I do. EUPH, 
Can a thing be the ſource of it ſelf? ALC. It cannot. 


EUPH. The Source, therefore, is diſtinguiſhed 


from that of which it is the Source. ALC. Doubt- 
leſs. EUPH. Honour then is one thing and Virtue 
another. ALC. I grant it. Virtuous actions are the 
effect, and Honour is the Source or Cauſe of that 
effect. EUPH. Tell me. Is Honour the Will 
producing thoſe actions, or the final Cauſe for 
which they are produced, or right Reaſon which 
is their rule and limit, or the Object about which 
they are converſant? Or do you by the word He- 
nour underſtand a Faculty or Appetite? All which 
are ſuppoſed, in one ſenſe or other, to be the 
Source of humane actions. ALC. Nothing of all 
this. EUPH. Be pleaſed then to give me ſome no- 


tion 
( 
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tion or definition of it. Alciphron having muſed a 
while anſwered, that he defined Honour to be a 
Principle of virtuous Actions. To which Eupbra- 


nor replied; if I underſtand it rightly the word 


Principle is variouſly taken. Sometimes by Prin- 
ciples we mean the parts of which a whole is com- 


poſed, and into which it may be refolved. Thus 


the Elements are ſaid to be principles of compound 
bodies. And thus words, ſyllables, and letters 
are the principles of Speech. Sometimes by Prin- 
ciple we mean a ſmall particular ſeed, the growth 
or gradual unfolding of which doth produce an Or- 
niz*d Body, animal or vegetable, in its proper 
ze and ſhape. Principles at other times are ſup- 
poſed to be certain fundamental Theorems in Arts 
and Sciences, in Religion and Politics. Let me 
know in which of theſe ſenſes, or whether it be in 
ſome other Senſe that you underſtand this word, 
when you ſay, Honour is a Principle of Virtue. 
To this Aciphron replied, that for his part he 
meant it in none of thoſe ſenſes,” but defined Ho- 
nour to be a certain Ardour or Enthuſiaſm that 
wed in the breaſt of a gallant Man. Upon this, 
upbranor obſerved, it was always admitted to put 
the Definition in place of the thing defined. Is 
this allowed, ſaid he, or not? 4LC. It is. EUPH. 
May we not therefore ſay, that a Man of Honour 
is a warm Man, or an Enthuſiaſt? Alciphron hear- 
ing this declared that ſuch exaQneſs was to no pur- 
poſe ;. that Pedants, indeed, may diſpute and de- 


fine, but cou'd never reach that high ſenſe of Ho- 


nour, which diſtinguiſhed the fine Gentleman, and 
was a thing rather to be felt than explained. 

II. Crito, perceiving that leben cou*'d not 
bear being preſſed any farther on that article, and 
willing to give ſome fatisfaction to Eupbranor, faid 
that of himſelf indeed he ſhould not undertake to 
explain ſo nice a point, but be wou'd retail to them 
+ - . | = my | part. 
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EUPH. 1 muſt intreat you not to put me off with 
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part of a converſation he once heard between N- 
cander a Minute Philoſopher and Menecles a Chri- 
ſtian, upon the ſame ſubject, which was for ſub» 
ſtance as follows. M. From what principle are 
you Gentlemen virtuous? N. From Honour. We 
are Men of Honour, M. May not a Man of Ho- 
nour debauch another's wife, or get drunk, or fell 
a vote, or refuſe to pay his debts, without leſſen- 
ing or tainting his Honour? N. He may have the 
vices and faults of a Gentleman : But is obliged to 
pay debts. of Honour, that is, all ſach as are con- 
trated by Play. M. Is not your Man of Honour 
always ready to reſent Affronts and engage in 
Duels? N. He is ready to demand and give Gen- 
tleman's ſatisfaction upon all proper — M. 
It ſhou'd ſeem by this account, that to Ruin tradeſ- 
men, Break faith to one's own wife, Corrupt ano- 
ther Man's, Take bribes, Cheat the Public, Cut 
2 Man's throat for a word, are all points conſiſtent 
with your principle of Honour. N. It cannot be ; 
denied that we are Men of gallantry, Men of fire, | | 
Men who know the world, and all that. M. It | 
ſeems therefore that Honour among Infidels is like | 
Honeſty _—_ Pirates: ſomething confined to 
themſelves, which the Fraternity perhaps may 
find their account in, but every one elſe ſhou'd be 
conſtantly on his guard againſt. By this Dialogue, 
continued Crito, a Man, who lives out of the grand 
Mende, may be enabled to form ſome notion of 
what the world calls Honour and men of Honour. 


ON — — — ——— >_> 
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Nicander*s opinion, whom I know nothing of, but. 
rather give me your own obſervation upon Men of 

Honour. CRI, If I muſt pronounce, I can very | 
fincerely aſſure you that by all I have heard or ſeen,  -_ If 
E cou'd never find, that Honour, conſidered: as a i 
principle diſtin from Conſcience, Religion, Rea- | 


ſon and Virtue, was more than an empty name. 
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And I do verily believe, that thoſe who build up. 
on that notion have leſs Virtue than other Men, 
and that what they have or ſeem to have is ow- 
ing to Faſhion, (being of the. reputable kind) if 
- not a conſcience early imbued with religious prin- 
ciples, and afterwards retaining a tincture from 
them without knowing it. Theſe two principles 
ſeem to account for all that looks like Virtue in 
thoſe Gentlemen. Your Men of Faſhion in whom 


animal life abounds, a ſort of Bullies in Morality, 


who diſdain to have it thought they are afraid of 
Conſcience; theſe deſcant much upon Honour, 
and affect to be called Men of Honour, rather 
than conſcientious or Honeſt Men. But, by all 
that I cou'd ever obſerve, this ſpecious Character, 
where there is nothing of Conſcience or Religion 
underneath to give it life and ſubſtance, is no better 
than a meteor or painted cloud. EUPH. I had a 
confuſed notion that Honour was ſomething nearly 
connected with truth, and that Men of Honour 
-were the greateſt enemies to all Hypocriſy, Fal- 
-lacy, and Diſguiſe. CRI. So far from that, an 
Infidel who ſets up for the niceſt Honour ſhall, 
without the leaſt grain of Faith or Religion, pre- 
tend himſelf a Chriſtian, take any teſt, join in any 
act of worſhip, kneel, pray, receive the Sacrament 
to ſerve an intereſt. The ſame perſon, without 
any impeachment of his Honour, ſhall moſt ſo - 
lemnly declare and promiſe in the face of God 
and the World, that he will love his Wife, and for- 
Making all others keep only to her, when at the 
ſame time it is certain, he intends never to per- 
form one tittle of his vow: and convinceth the 
whole world of this as ſoon as he gets her in his 


power, and her fortune, for the ſake of which this 


Man of untainted Honour makes no ſcruple to 
cheat and lye, EUPH. We have a notion here 
in the Country, that it was of all things moſt 
1 | odious, 
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odious, and a matter of much riſque and hazard, 
to give the Lye to a Man of Honour. CRI. 
It is very true. He abhors to take the Lye but 
not to tell it. %%% le ME EY 
III. Alciphron, having heard all this with great 
compoſure of mind and countenance, ſpake as fol- 
lows, You are not to think, that our greateſt 
ſtrength lies in our greateſt Number, Libertines 
and meer Men of Honour, No: we have among 
us Philoſophers of a very different character, Men 
of curious contemplation, not governed by ſuch, 
groſs things as Senſe. and Cuſtom, but of an ab- 


ſtracted Virtue: and ſublime Morals : and the leſs 


religious the more virtuous. For Virtue of the 
higheſt and moſt! diſintereſted kind no Man is fo, 
well qualified as an Infidel, it being a mean and. 


| ſelfiſh+ thing to be virtuous through fear or hope. 


The notion of a Providence and future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, may indeed tempt or 
ſcare Men of abject ſpirit into practices contrary: 


to the natural bent of their Souls, but will never 


produce a true and genuine Virtue. To go to the 
bottom of things, to analyſe Virtue into its firſt, 


principles, and fix a ſcheme of Duty on; its true 


baſis, you muſt underſtand, that there is an idea 
of Beauty natural to the mind of Man. This all 
Men Jefirs, «this they are pleaſed and delighted 
with for their own ſake, purely from an Inſtin& of 
Nature. A Man needs no arguments to make him. 
diſcern and approve what is beautiful; it ſtrikes at 
firſt ſight and attracts without a.reaſon. And as. 
this Beauty is found in the ſhape and form of cor- 
pores! things; ſo alſo is there analogous: to it a 
auty of another kind, an order a ſymmetry, and. 
comelineſs in the moral world. And as the Eye 
perceiveth the one, ſo the Mind doth by a certain. 
interior ſenſe perceive the other, which ſenſe, ta- 
lent, or faculty is ever quickeſt and pureſt in the 
| | nobleſt 
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nobleſt Minds. Thus as by ſight I diſcern the 
Beauty of a Plant or Animal, even ſo the mind 
apprehends the moral Excellence, the Beauty, and 
Decorum of Juſtice and Temperance. And as we 
readily pronounce a Dreſs becoming or an Atti- 
tude graceful, we can, with the ſame free untu- 
tored judgment, at once declare, whether this or 
that Conduct or Action be comely and beautiful. 
To reliſh this kind of Beauty, there muſt be a de- 
licate and fine Taſte: But where there is this na- 
tural Taſte, nothing further is wanting, either as 
4 principle to convince, or as a motive to induce 


Men to the love of Virtue,” And more or' leſs 


there is of this Taſte or Senſe in every creature 
that hath Reaſon. All Rational Beings are by na- 
ture ſocial, They are drawn one towards another 
by natural affections: they unite and incorporate 
into families, clubs, parties and commonwealthsby 
mutual Sympathy. As by means of the ſenſitive 
Soul, our ſeveral diſtin parts and members do 
conſent towards the animal Functions, and are 
connected in one Whole: even ſo, the ſeveral parts 
of theſe Rational Syſtems or Bodies Politic, by 
virtue of this moral or interior Senſe are held 
together, have a fellow- feeling, do ſuccour and 
protect each other, and jointly co-operate to- 
wards the ſame end. Hence that joy in Society, 
that propenſity towards doing good in our Kind, 
that gratulation and delight in beholding the vir- 
tuous deeds of other Men, or in reflecting on our 
own. By contemplation of the fitneſs and order 
of the parts of a moral Syſtem, regularly operat- 
ing, and knit together by benevolent affections, 
the, Mind of Man attaineth to the higheſt notion 
of Beauty, Excellence, and Perfection: Seized and 
rapt with this ſublime idea, our Philoſophers do 
infinitely deſpiſe and pity, whoever ſhall OR 
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or accept any other motive to Virtue, and Falſ- 
hood of every kind is inconſiſtent with the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of Philoſophy. CRI. The Love there 
fore that you bear to moral Beauty, and your paſ- 
ſion for abſtrated Truth, will not ſuffer you to 
think with patience of thoſe. fraudulent Impoſiti- 
ons upon Mankind, Providence, the Immortality, 
of the Soul, and a future Retribution of rewards, 
and puniſhments; which under the notion of pro- 
moting do, it ſeems, deſtroy all true Virtue, and, 
at the ſame time contradict. and diſparage your 
noble Theories, manifeſtly tending to the pertur- 
bation and diſquiet of Mens minds, and filling 
them with fruitleſs hopes and vain terrors. A L C. 
Mens firſt Thoughts and natural Notions are the 
beſt in moral matters. And there is no need, that 
Mankind ſhou'd be preached, or reaſoned, or, 
frightened into Virtue, a thing ſo natural and con- 
genial to every Human Soul. Now if this be the 
caſe, as it certainly is, it follows that all the ends 
of Society are ſecured without religion, and that an 
Infidel bids fair to be the moſt virtuous Man, in a. 
true, ſublime and heroic Senſſmmme. 

IV. EUPH. O Alipbron, while you talk, Ifeel 
an affection in my ſoul like the trembling of one 
lute, upon ſtriking the uniſon ſtrings of another. 
Doubtleſs there is a beauty of the mind, a Charm 
in Virtue, a Symetry and Proportion in the moral 
world. This moral Beauty was known to the an- 
cients by the name of Honeſtum ori x And | 
in order to know its force and influence, it may 
not be amiſs to enquire, what it was underſtood to 
be, and what light it was placed in by. thoſe | 
who firſt conſider'd it, and gave it a name: 
T3 ax according to Ariſtotle is the iνννν of 
laudable, according to Plato it is the 30 or &@iN3pcry, 
pleaſant or profitable, which is meant with re. 


MAES reaſonable mind, and its n 
Ars ow 


chat Hope of reward and Fear of puniſnment are 


* 
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Now I wou' d fain know whether a mind, which con- 
ſiders an action as laudable, be not carried beyond 
the bare action itſelf, to regard the opinion of others 
concerning it ALC. It is. EUPH. And whether 
this be a ſufficient ground or principle of Virtue, 
for a Man to act upon, when he thinks himſelf re- 
moved from the eye and obſervation of every o- 
ther intelligent Being? ALC. It ſeems not. EUPH., 
Again, I aſk whether a Man who doth a thing 
pleaſant or profitable as ſuch, might not be — 
poſed to forbear doing it, or even to do the con- 
trary, upon the proſpect of great pleaſure or pro- 
fit? ALC. He might. EUPH. Doth it not follow 
from hence, that the Beauty of Virtue or 25 a, 
in either Ariſtotles or Plato's ſenſe, is not a ſuffi- 
cient principle or ground, to engage ſenſual and. | 
worldly- minded Men in. the practioe of it? ALC. 
What then? EUPH. Why then, it will follow 


highly expedient, to caſt the balance of pleaſant 
and — on the ſide of virtue, and thereby 
very much conduce to the benefit of Human So- 
ciety. Alciphron upon this appealed; Gentlemen, 
ſaid he, you are witneſſes of this unfait proceeding 
of Eupbraner, who argues againſt us, from. expli- 
cations given by Plato and Ariſtotle of the Beauty 
of Virtue, which are things we have nothing to 
ſay to; the Philoſophers of our Se abſtracting 
from all Praiſe, Pleaſure and Intereſt, when they 
are enamoured and tranſported with that ſublime 
Idea. I beg pardon, replied Eupbranor, for ſup- 
poſing the Minute Philolopheis of our days think 
like thoſe ancient Sages.” But. you muſt tell me, 

n, ſince you ds not think fit, to adopt 
the ſenſe of Plato. or Ariſtotle, what. ſenſe it is. | 
in which you underſtand the Beauty of Virtue ? 
Define''it; - explain it, make me to, underſtand: 


your 3. chat ſo we may argue about — 
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ſame thing, without which we can mater come . 
2 concluſion. 

V. 4 ULC. Some things:« are ene underſtood: 
by definitions and deſcriptions, / but I have always, 
obſerved: that thoſe who wou'd define, explain, 
and diſpute. about this point, make the leaſt of it. 
Moral Beauty is of ſo peculiar and abſtracted a. 
nature, ſomething ſo ſubtile, fine, and fugacious, 


that it will not bear being handled and inſpected, 


like every groſs and common ſubhject. Von will, 


therefore, pardon me, if I ſtand upon my Philoſo- 


phic liberty; and chooſe rather to intrench my 
ſelf within the general and indefinite ſenſe, rather 
than, by entering into a preciſe and particular ex- 
plication of this Beauty, perchance loſe ſight of it, 
or give you ſome hold whereon to cavil, and infer, 


and raiſe doubts, queries, and difficulties about a 


point as clear as the Sun when no body reaſons 
upon it, "EUPH. How, ſay you Alcipbron, is = tak; 


notion cleareſt when it is not conſidered ? ALC. 


I ſay it is rather to be felt than underſtood, a cers, 
tain je ne ſpay quoy. An object, not of the dif-. 
cui ſive faculty, but of a peculiar ſenſe which is 
properly called the moral ſenſe, being adapted ta; 
the perception' of moral Beauty, as the Eye to 


colours, or the Ear to ſounds. EUPH. That 1 a , 


have certain inſtinctive Senſations or Paſſions: 
from nature, which make them amiable and uſe- 
ful to each other, I am clearly convinced. Such 
are a Fellow-feeling with the diſtreſſed, a Tender-, 


neſs for our offspring, an Affection towards our 


friends, our neighbours, and our country, an In- 
dignation againſt things baſe, cruel, or, unjuſt. 
Theſe Paſſions are implanted in the Human Soul, 
with Everal other fears and appetites, aver ans 
and deſires, ſome of which are ſtrongeſt and 
permoſt in one mind, others in another. Sheu'd it 
it not therefore ſeem a very uncertain guide in mo- 
; | rale, 
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rals, for a Man to follow his paſſion or inward 
feeling? and wou'd not this rule infallibly lead dif- 
ferent Men different ways, according to the pre- 
valency of this or that appetite or paſſion? ALC. 
Ido not deny it. EUPH. And will it not follow 
from hence, that and Virtue are in a fairer 
way of being practiſed, if Men are led by Reaſon 
and Judgment, balancing low and ſenſual pleaſures 
with thoſe of a higher kind, comparing preſent 
loſſes with future gains, and the uneaſineſs and 
diſguſt of every Vice with the delightful practice 
of the oppoſite Virtue, and the pleaſing reflexions 
and hopes which attend it.? Or can there be a 
ſtronger motive to Virtue, than the ſhewing that 
conſiedred in all its lights it is every Man's true 
intereſt ? S007 Hf . | 

VI. ALC. I tell you, Eupbranor, we contemn 
the Virtue of that Man, who computes and deli- 
berates, and muſt have a reaſon for being. virtu- 
ous: The refined Moraliſts of our 'Se& are ra- 
viſhed and tranſported with the abſtracted Beauty 
of Virtue. They diſdain all forinſecal motives to 
it; and love Virtue only for Virtue's ſake. -- Oh 
Rapture] Oh Enthuſiaſm * Oh the Quinteſſence 
of Beauty! Methinks I cou'd dwell for ever on 
this Contemplation: But rather than entertain my 
ſelf, I muſt endeavour to convince you. Make an 
experiment on the firft Man you meet. Propoſe. 
a villainous or unjuſt action. Take his firſt ſenſe 
of the matter, and you ſhall find he deteſts it. 
He may, indeed, be afterwards mifled by Argu- 
ments or overpowered by Temptation, but his 
original unpremeditated and genuine thoughts are 
juſt and orthodox. How can we account for this 
but by a moral ſenſe, which, left to it felf, hath 
as quick and true a perception of the Beauty and 
Deformity of Human Actions, as the Eye hath of 
of Colours? EUPH. May not this be ſufficiently 
hed a accounted 
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accounted for, by Conſcience, Affection, Paſſio 
Education, Reaſon, Cuſtom, Religion, which prin- 


ciples and habits, for what I know, ma be what. 
U Ma 


ou metaphorically call a Moral Senſe. AL, 
hat I call a Moral ſenſe is ſtrictly, properly, 
and. truly ſuch, and in kind different from all thoſe 
things you enumerate, . It is what all men have 
though all may not obſerve it. Upon this Eupbra- 
nor ſmiled and ſaid, Alciphron has made diſcpyes 


ries where I leaſt expected it. For, ſaid he, in 


a 44 145 


regard to every other point, I ſhou'd hope to leari 
from him, but for the knowledge of my 41965 
the faculties and powers of my own mind, I ſhou' 
nave looked at home. An 


lent, which even now after 45 1 tutored I cannot 
comprehend, _ For  Alcipbron, I muſt needs ſay, 
is too Sublime and Ænigmatical upon a point, 


which of all others ought to be moſt clearly under- 


ſtood. I have often heard that your deepeſt adeptg 
and oldeſt profeſſors in ſcience are the obſcureſt. 
Lyſicles is young and ſpeaks plain. Wou'd he 
but favour us with his ſenſe of this point, it might 
perhaps prove more upon a level with my appre- 
henſion. | „ 

VII. Lyficles ſhook his head, and in a grave and 
earneſt manner addreſſed the Company. Gentle- 
men, ſaid he, Alciphron ſtands upon his own legs. 
I have no part in theſe refined notions he is at pre- 
ſent engaged to defend. If I muſt ſubdue my 
paſſions, abſtraQ, contemplate, be enamouted of 
Virtue; in a word, if I muſt be an Enthuſiaſt, I 
owe ſo much deference to the laws of my Country, 
as to chooſe being an Enthuſiaſt, in their way. 
Beſides, it is better being ſo for ſqme end than 
for none. This Doctrine hath all the ſolid incon- 
veniencies, without the amuſing hopes and prof- 
peQs of the Chriſtian. ALC. I never counted on 


F 2  Lyfeles 


| there I might have | 
looked long enough, without finding this new ta- 
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Lyficles for my Second in this point; which after 
all doth. not need his aſſiſtance or explication. All 
ſubjects ought not to be treated in the ſame man- 
ner. The way of Definition and Diviſion is dry 
and pedantic. Beſides, the ſubject is fometimes 
too obſcure, ſometimes too ſimple for chis me- 
thod. One while we know too little of a point, 
another too much, to make it plainer by diſcourſe. 
CRI. To hear Alcipbron talk, puts me in mind of 
that Ingenious Greek, who having wrapt a man's 
brother up in tf cloak, aſked him whether he knew 
that perſon? being ready, either by keeping on, 
or * fins off the cloak tons Wangler Ste. 
ever it ſhould be. For my part I believe, if mat- 
ters were fairly ſtated, that rational ſatisfaction, 
that peace of mind, that inward comfort, and con- 
ſcientious joy, which a good Chriſtian finds in good 
actions, wou'd not be found to fall ſhort of all the 
Ecſtaſy, Rapture, and Enthuſiaſm ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of that high and undeſcribed principle. 
In earneſt can any Ecſtaſy be higher, any Rapture 
more affecting than that which ſprings from the 
love of God and Man, from a Conſcience void of 
offence, and an inward diſcharge of Duty, with 
the ſecret delight, truſt, and hope that attends it? 
AL C. O Eupbranor, we Votaries of Truth do not 
envy, the groundleſs joys and miſtaken hopes of a 
Chriſtian. And, as for Conſcience and rational 
Pleaſure, how can we allow a Conſcience without 
allowing a vindictive Providence? Or how can we 
ſuppoſe, the charm of Virtue conſiſts in any plea- 
ſure, or benefit attending virtuous actions, with- 
out giving great advantages to the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which, it ſeems excites its believers to Vir- 
tue by. the higheſt Intereſts and Pleaſures in rever- 
fon. Alas! ſhou'd we grant this, there wou'd be 
a door opened to all thoſe ruſty Declaimers upon 
the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of the great points of 
5 Faith, 
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Faith, the Immortality of the Soul, a Future State, 
Rewards and Puniſhments, and the like 7 5 
ded Conceits; which, according to our ſyſtem 
and principles, may perhaps produce a low, po- 
pular, intereſted kind of Virtue, but mult ab- 
ſolutely deſtroy and en it in the tame and 
heroic ſenſe. 

VIII. EUPH, What you now. ſay i is very intel-, 
ligible : I-wiſh"I underſtood your main principle 
as well. ALC. And are you then in earneſt at a 
loſs? Is it poſſible you ſhou'd have no notion of 
Beauty, or that having it you ſhou'd not know it 
to be amiable, amiable I ſay, in it ſelf, and fr 
ſelf? EUPH.. Pray tell me, Akciphran, . 8 
mankind agreed | in the notion of a beauteous face 
ALC. Beauty in Human Kind ſeems to be of a 
more mixt and various nature; foraſmuch as the 
paſſions, ſentiments, and qualities of the Soul be- 
ing ſeeg through and blending with the features, 
work MMerently on different minds, as the ſympa- 
thy is more or leſs. But with regard to other 
things is there no ſteady principle of Beauty: Is 
there upon earth a Human mind without the idea 
of order, harmony, and proportion? EUPH.. O 
Alciphron, it is my weakneſs that I am apt to be 
loſt and bewildred in abſtractions and generalities, 
but a particular thing is better ſuited to my facul- 
ties. I find it eaſy to conſider and keep in view 
the objects of ſenſe, let us therefore try to diſco» 
ver what their Beauty is, or wherein it conſiſts 
and ſo by the help of theſe . ſenſible things, as a 
ſcale or ladder, aſcend to moral and inte leQual 
Beauty. Be pleafed then to inform me, what it is 
we call Beauty in the objects of ſenſe? ALC. 
Every one knows Beauty is that which pleaſes. 
EUPH. There is then Beauty in the mel of a 
Roſe, or the taſte of an Apple. ALC. By no 
means. Beauty is, to ſpeak properly, perceived 

OY only 
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9 the eye. EUPH. It cannot therefore be 
defined in general that which pleaſeth. ALC. I 
grant it cannot. EUPH. How then ſhall we limit 
or define it? Alcipbron, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, - 
that Beauty conſiſted in a certain ſymmetry or 
proportion pleaſing to the eye. EUPH. Is this 
proportion one and the ſame in all things, or is it 
different in different kinds of things? ALC. Dif- 
ferent doubtleſs: The proportions of an Ox wou'd 
not be beautiful in a Horſe. And we may ob- 
ſerve alſo in things inanimate, that the Beauty of 
a Table, a Chair, a Door, conſiſts in different 
proportion. EUPH. Doth not this proportion 
mply the relation of one thing to another? ALC. 
It doth, EUPH. And are not theſe relations 
founded in fize and ſhape? ALC. They are. 
EUPH. And to make the proportion juſt, muſt not 
thoſe mutual relations of ſize and ſhape in the parts 
be ſuch, as ſhall make the whole compleat and per- 
fect in its kind? ALC. I grant they muſt. © EUPH. 
Is not a thing faid to be perfect in its kind, when 
it anſwers the end for which it was made? ALC. 
It is. EUPH. The parts therefore, in true pro- 
portions muſt be ſo related, and adjuſted to one 
another, as that they may beſt conſpire to the uſe 
and operation of the whole. ALC. It ſeems ſo. 
EUPH. But the comparing Parts one with ano- 
ther, the conſidering them as belonging to one 
Whole, and the referring this whole to its uſe or 
end ſhou'd ſeem the work of Reaſon: Shou'd it 
not? ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH.. Proportions there- 
fore are not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perceived by the 
fenſe of Sight, but only by Reaſon through the 
means of Sight. ALC. This I grant. EUPH. 
Conſequently Beauty, in your ſenſe of it, is an 
objec, not of the eye, but of the mind. ALC. 
It is. EUPH. The be: therefore, alone cannot 
| ſee that a Chair is handſom, or a Door well pro- 
20 portioned. 
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portioned. 4LC. It ſeems to follow; but I, am 
not clear as to this point. EE. 4 us ſee if 
there be any difficulty in it. Cou'd the Chair 5 vou 
ſit on, think youg be reckon'd well proportioned 
or handſom, if it had not ſuch a height, breadth, 
wideneſs, and was not ſo far reclined as to afford 


a convenient ſeat? ALC. It cou'd not.  EUPE. 
The Beauty therefore, or Symmetry of a Chair 


cannot be apprehiended but by knowing its uſe, 
and comparing its figure with — uſe, which can- 
not be done by the Eye alone, but is the effect of 
Judgment. It is therefore, one thing to ſee an 


Object, and another to diſcern its Beauty, LC. 


Ft **. this to be true. 


IX. EUPH. The Architects judge aDoor to be 
of a beautiful Proportion, — its height is double 
of the breadth. But if you ſhou'd invert a well - 
proportion d Door — its breadth become the 
height, and its height the breadth, the figure 
would ftil}: be the ſame, but without that Beauty 
in one Situation, which it had in another. What 
can be the cauſe of this, but that in the foremen- 
tioned Suppoſition, the Door wou'd not yield a 
convenient entrance to Creatures of a Human Fi- 
gure?. But, if in any other part of the Univerſe, 
there ſhou'd be ſuppoſed rational animals of an in- 
verted Stature, they muſt be ſuppoſed to invert 
the Rule for Proportion of Doors; and to them 
that wou'd appear beautiful, which to us was diſ- 
agreeable. ALC. Againſt this I have no Objec- 
tion. EUPH. Tell me, Alcipbron, is there not 
ſomething truly decent and beautiful 'in Dreſs? 
ALC. Doubtleſs there is. EUPH. Are any like- 
lier to give us an Idea of this Beauty in Dreſs, 
than Painters and Sculptors, whoſe proper buſi- 


neſs and ſtudy it is, to aim at graceful Repreſen- 


tations? ALC. I believe not. EUPH. Let us 
then examine the . of the great Maſters 
; 4 "it 


| \ 
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in theſe Arts: How, for inſtance, they uſe to 
clothe a Matron or a Man of Rank. Caſt an eye 
on thoſe Figures (ſaid he, pointing to ſome Prints 
after Rapbae! and Guido, that hng upon the Wall) 
What appearance, do you think, an Engliſh Cour- 
tier or Magiſtrate, with' his Gothic, ſuccinct, plait- 
ed Garment, and his full-bottom'd Wig, or one 
of our Ladies in her unnatural Dreſs pinched, and 
ſtiffened, and (enlarged with Hoops and Whale- 
bone and Buckram, muſt make, among thoſe Fi- 
gures ſo decently clad in Draperies that fall into 
ſuch a variety of natural, eaſy, and ample Folds, 
that appear with ſo much dignity and ſimplicity, 
that cover the Body without encumbering it, and 
adorn without altering the Shape? ALC. Truly 
I think they muſt make a very ridiculous appear- 
ance. EUPH. And what do you think this pro- 
ceeds from? Whence is it that the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, the Greeks, and the Romans, naturally ran 
into the moſt becoming Dreſſes, while our Gotbic 
Gentry, after ſo many Centuries racking their In- 
ventions, mending, and altering, and improving, 
and whirling, about in à perpetual rotation of 
Faſhions, have never yet had the luck to ſtumble 
on any that was not abſurd and ridiculous? Is it 
not from hence, that inſtead of conſulting Uſe, 
Reaſon, and Convenience, they abandon them- 
ſelves to irregular Fancy, the unnatural Parent of 
Monſters ? Whereas the Ancients, conſidering the 
uſe and end of Dreſs, made it ſubſervient to the 
Freedom, Eaſe, and Convenience of the Body, 
and, having no Notion of mending or changing 
the natural Shape, they aimed only at ſhewing it 
with decency and advantage. And, if this be ſo, 
are we not to conclude that the Beauty of Dreſs 
depends on its ſubſerviency to certain Ends and 
Uſes? ALC. This appears to be true. EUPH. 
T his ſubordinate ck nature of Beauty, — 
| haps 
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haps will be yet plainer, if we examine the reſpet- 


tive Beauties of a. Horſe and a Pillar. VirgiÞs : 


Deſcription of the former 1s, 5 E 
5 li ardua cervix x N 
Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obeſague terga, 
Luxuriatque toris animoſum pettus. 12 
Now I wou'd fain know, whether the perfe&ions 
and uſes of a Horſe may not be reduced to theſe 


three points, Courage, Strength, and Speed; and 


whether each of the Beauties enumerated doth not 
occaſion, or betoken, one of theſe Perfe&ions? 


After the ſame manner, if we inquire into the 


Parts and Proportions of a beautiful Pillar, we 
ſhall perhaps find them anſwer to this ſame Idea. 


Thoſe who have conſidered the Theory of Archi- 
tecture, tell us *, the Proportions of the three - 


Grecian Orders were taken from the Human Bd- 
dy, as the moſt beautiful and perfect Production 
of Nature. Hence were derived thoſe graceful 


Ideas of Columns, which had a Character of 
Strength without clumſineſs, or of Delicacy with- 
out weakneſs. Thoſe beautiful Proportions were, 
I fay, taken originally from Nature, which, in 
her Creatures, as hath been already obſerved, re- - 
ferreth them to ſome end, uſe, or deſign. The 


Gonfiezza alſo, or ſwelling, and the diminution of 


a Pillar, is it not in ſuch proportion as to make 
it appear ſtrong and light at the ſame time? In 
tie ſame manner muſt not the whole Entablature, 
with its Projections be ſo proportioned, as to ſeem 
great but not heavy, light but not little, inaſmuch”. 
as a Deviation into either. extreme wou'd thwart 
that reaſon and uſe of Things, wherein their Beau- 
ty is founded, and to which it is ſubordinate ? The 


Entablature and all its Parts and Ornaments, Ar- 


chitrave, Freeze, Cornice, Triglyphs, Metopes, . 
* See the learned Patriarch of Aquileia's Commen- 


tary on Vituvius, I. 4. C. 1. 


F 5 Modiglionn,, » 
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Modiglions, and the reſt, have each an uſe or ap- 
pearance of uſe, in giving firmneſs and union to 
the Building, in protecting it from the Weather, 
and caſting off the Rain, in repreſenting the Ends 
of Beams with their intervals, the production of 


Rafters, and ſo forth. And if we conſider the 
- graceful Angles in Frontiſpieces, the Spaces be- 
tween the Columns, or the Ornaments of their 
Capitels, ſhall we not find, that their Beauty 


Tiſeth from the appearance of Uſe, or the imita- 
tion of. natural Things, whoſe Beauty is originally 
Founded on the ſame Principle ? which is, indeed, 


the 


| grand diſtinction between Grecian and Gothic 
Architecture, the latter being fantaſtical, and for 


the moſt part founded neither in Nature nor in 
Reaſon, in Neeeflity nor Uſe, the appearance of 
which accounts for all the Beauty, Grace, and 
Ornament of the other. CRI. What Eupbranor 


Has ſaid confirms the Opinion I always entertain- 
ed, that the Rules of ArchiteQure were founded, 


as all other Arts which flouriſhed among the 
Greeks, in Truth, and Nature, and good Senſe. 
But the Ancients, who, from a thorough conſide- 
Tation of the Grounds and Principles of Art, 
formed their Idea of Beauty, did not always con- 
Ane themſelves ſtrictly to the ſame Rules and Pro- 
Portions: But, whenever the particular Diſtance, 
Poſition, Elevation, or Dimenſion of the Fabric 
or its Parts ſeemed to require it, made no ſcruple 


to de 


nal | 


art from them, without deſerting the origi- 
rinciples of Beauty, which governed wha:- 


ever Deviations they made. This latitude or li- 
cence might not, perhaps, be ſafely truſted with 
moſt modern Architects, who in their bold Sallies 


ſeem 


to act without aim or deſign, and to be go- 


verned by no Idea, no Reaſon or principle of Art, 


but 


pure Caprice, joined with a thorough con- 


| tempt of that noble Simplicity of the Ancients, 


without 
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without which there can be no unity, gracefulneſs, 
or grandeur in their Works; which of conſe- 
quence muſt ſerve only to disfigure and diſhonour 
the Nation, being ſo many Monuments to future 
Ages of the opulence and ill taſte of the preſent; 
which, it is to be feared, wou'd ſucceed as wreteh- 
edly, and make as mad work in other Affairs, 
were Men to follow, inſtead of rules, precepts and 
models, their own taſte and firſt thoughts of Beau- 
ty. ALC. I ſhou'd now; methinks, be glad to 
ſee a little more diſtinctly the uſe and tendency 
of this Digreſſion upon Architecture. EUPH. 
Was not Beauty the very thing we inquired after? 
ALC. It was. EUPH. What think you Alcipbron, 
can the appearance of a thing pleaſe at this time, 
and in this place, which pleaſed two thouſand 
Years ago, and two thouſand: Miles off, without 
ſome real principle of Beauty? ALC. It cannot. 
EUPH. And is not this the caſe with reſpe& to a 
juſt piece of Architecture? ALC. No body de- 
nies it. EUPH. Architecture, the noble Off- 
ſpring of judgment and fancy, was gradually form- 
ed in the moſt polite and knowing Countries of 
Aſia, Egypt, Greece, and Italy. It was cheriſhed 
and eſteemed by the moſt flouriſhing States, and 
moſt renowned Princes, who with vaſt expence 
improved and brought it to perfection. It ſeems, 
above all other Arts, peculiarly converſant about 
Order, Proportion and Symmetry. May it not 
therefore be ſuppoſed on all accounts, moſt likely 
to help us to ſome rational Notion of the je ne 
ſay quey in Beauty? And, in effect, have we nat 
learned from this Digreſſion, that as there is no 
Beauty without Proportion, ſo Proportions are to 

be eſteem'd juſt and true, only as they are rela- 

tive to ſome certain uſe or end, their Aptitude and 
Subordination to which end is, at bottom, that 
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which makes them pleaſe and charm? ALC. 1 
admit all this to be true. . . 
X. EUPH. According to this Doctrine, I wou'd 
fain know what Beauty can be found in a moral 
Syſtem, formed connected and governed by 
Chance, Fate, or any other blind unthinking 
Principle; foraſmuch as without thought there can 


be no end or deſign, and without an end there 
can be no uſe, and without uſe there is no aptitude 


or fitneſs of Proportion, from whence Beaut 
ſprings? ALC. May we not ſuppoſe a certain vi- 
tal Principle of Beauty, Order, and Harmony dif- 
fuſed throughout the World, without ſuppoſing a 
Providence inſpecting, puniſhing, and rewarding 
the moral AQtions of Men? Without ſuppoſing the 
Immortality of the Soul, or a Life to come, in a 
word, without admitting any part of what is com- 
monly called Faith, Worſhip, and Religion? 
CI. Either you ſuppoſe this Principle intelligent, 
or not intelligent: If the latter, it is all one with 
Chance or Fate which was juſt now argued againſt: 
If the former, let me intreat Alcipbron to explain 
ta me, wherein conſiſts the Beauty of a moral 
Syſtem, with a ſupreme Intelligence at the head 
of it, which neither protects the innocent, pu- 
niſhes the wicked, nor rewards the virtuous? To 
ſuppoſe indeed a Society of rational Agents acting 
under the Eye of Providence, concurring in one 
deſign to promote the common benefit of the 
whole, and conforming their Actions to the eſta- 
bliſhed Laws and Order of the Divine Parental 
Wiſdom: Wherein each particular Agent ſhall 
not conſider himſelf apart, but as the Member of 
a great City, whoſe Author and Founder is God: 
In which the Civil Laws are no other, than the 
- Rules of Virtue, and the Duties of Religion: And 


where every one's true Intereſt is combined with 


his Duty: To ſuppoſe this wou'd be delightful : 
wa h on 
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on this Suppoſition a Man need be no Stoic or 
Knight-errant, to account for his Virtue. In ſuch 
a Syſtem Vice is Madneſs, Cunning is Folly, Wif- 
dom and Virtue are the ſame thing, where, not- 
withſtanding all the crooked Paths and By-roads, 
the wayward Appetites and Inclinations of Men, 
ſovereign Reaſon is ſure to reform whatever ſeems 
amiſs, to reduce that which is devious, make 
ſtraight that which is crooked, and in the laſt AQ 
wind up the whole Plot, according to the exacteſt 
Rules of Wiſdom and Juſtice. In ſuch a Syſtem 
or Society, governed by the wiſeſt precepts, en- 
forced by the higheſt rewards and encouragements, 
it is delightful to conſider, how the regulation of 
Laws, the diſtribution of Good and Evil, the aim 
of moral Agents, do all conſpire in due Subordi- 
nation to promote the nobleſt End, to wit, the 
compleat Happineſs or Well-being of the whole. 
In contemplating the Beauty of ſuch a moral Sy- 
ſtem, we may cry out with the Pſalmiſt, Very ex- 
cellent Things are ſpoken of thee, thou City of G. 

XI. In a Syſtem of Spirits, ſubordinate to the 
Will, and under the Direction, of the Father of 
Spirits, governing them by Laws, and conducting 
them by Methods ſuitable to wiſe and good Ends, 
there will be great Beauty. But in an incohe- 
rent, fortuitous Syſtem, governed by Chance, or 
in a blind Syſtem governed by Fate, or in any 
Syſtem where Providence doth not preſide, how 
can Beauty be, which cannot be without order, 
which cannot be without deſign? When a Man is 
conſcious that his will is inwardly conformed to 
the Divine Will, producing Order and Harmony 
in the Univerſe, and conducting the whole by the 
juſteſt Methods to the beſt End: This ives a 
beautiful Idea. But on the other hand, a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of Virtue overlooked, negleQed, diſtreſs- 
ed by Men, and not regarded or rewarded by 
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God, ill-uſed in this World, without Hope or 
Proſpec̃t of being better uſed in another, I wou'd 
| Fain know, where is the Pleaſure of this Reflec- 
tion, where is the Beauty of this Scene? Or how 
cou'd any Man, in his Senſes, think the ſpreading 
ſuch Notions the way to ſpread or propagate Vir- 
tue in the World? Is it not, I beſeech you an ugly 
. Syſtem in which you can ſuppoſe no Law and 
rove no Duty, wherein Men thrive by Wicked- 
neſs and ſuffer by Virtue? Would it not be a dif- 
agreeable Sight to ſee an honeſt Man peeled: by 
Sharpers, to ſee virtuous Men injured and deſpiſed 
while Vice triumph'd ? An Enthuſiaſt may enter- 
tain himſelf with Viſions and fine Talk about ſuch 
a Syſtem ; but when it comes to be conſidered by 
Men of cool Heads, and cloſe Reaſon, I believe 
they will find no Beauty nor Perfection in it; nor 
will it appear, that ſuch a moral Syſtem can poſ- 
ſibly come from the ſame Hand, or be of a piece 
with the natural, throughout which there ſhines 
ſo much Order, Harmony, and Proportion. ALC. 
Vour Diſcourſe ſerves to confirm me in my Opi- 
nion. You may remember, I declared, that 
touching this Beauty of Morality in the high Senſe, 
a Man's firſt Thoughts are beſt; and that, if we 
Pretend to examine, and inſpect, and reaſon, we 
are in danger to loſe ſight of it. That in Fat 
there is ſuch a thing cannot be doubted, when 
we conſider that in theſe Days ſome 'of our Phi- 
loſophers have a high Senſe of Virtue, without the 
leaſt Notion of Religion, a clear Proof of the 
Uſefulneſs and Efficacy of our Principles! 
XII. CRI. Not to diſpute the Virtue of Minute 
Philoſophers, we may venture to call its Cauſe in 
queſtion, and make a doubt, whether it be an in- 
explicable Enthuſiaſtic Notion of Moral Beauty, 
or rather, as to me it ſeems, what was already 
aſſigned by Eupbranor, Complexion, Cuſtom, and 
en Religious 
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Religious Education? But, allowing what Beauty 
you pleaſe to Virtue in an Irreligious Syſtem, it 
cannot be leſs in a Religious, unleſs you will fup- 
poſe that her Charms diminiſh as her Dowry in- 
creaſeth, The Truth is, a Believer hath all the 
Motives from the Beauty of Virtue in any ſenſe 
whatſoever that an Unbeliever can poſſibly have, 
beſides other Motives which an Unbeliever hath 
not. Hence it is plain, thoſe of your Seq, who 
have Moral Virtue, owe it not to their peculiar 
Tenets, which ſerve only to leſſen the Motives to 
Virtue. Thoſe therefore, who are good, are leſs 
good, and thoſe who are bad are more bad, than 
they wou'd have been were they Believers. EUPH. 
To me it ſeems, thoſe heroic infide] Inamorato's 
of abſtracted Beauty are much to be pitied, and 
much to be admired, Lyficles hearing this, ſaid 
with ſome Impatience; Gentlemen, You ſhall 
have my whole Thoughts upon this Point plain 
and frank, All hat is ſaid about a Moral Senſe, 
or Moral Beauty, in any ſignification, either of 
Alcipbron or Eupbranor, or any other, I take to be 
at bottom meer Bubble and Pretence. The g 
and the pi, the beautiful and decent, are 
Things outward, relative, and ſuperficial, which 
have no Effect in the dark, but are ſpecious To- 
pics to diſcourſe and expatiate upon, as ſome for- 
mal Pretenders of our Sect, though in other Points 
very Orthodox, are uſed to do, But ſhou'd one 
of them get into Power, you wou'd find him no 
ſuch Fool as Eupbranor imagines. He wou'd ſoon 
ſhew he had found out, that the Love of one's 
Country is a Prejudice: That Mankind are Rogues 
and Hypocrites, and that it were Folly to ſacri- 
fice one's ſelf for the ſake of ſuch : That all Re- 
gards center in this Life, and that, as this Life 


is to every Man his own Life, it clearly follows 


that Charity begins at Home, —_. 
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Mankind is perhaps pretended, but Benevolence 
to himſelf is practiſed by the Wiſe. The livelier 
ſort of our - Philoſophers do not ſcruple to own 


theſe Maxims; and as for the graver, if they are 


true to their Principles, one may gueſs what they 
muſt think at the Bottom. CRI. Whatever may 
be the Effect of pure Theory upon certain ſelect 
Spirits, of a peculiar Make, or in ſome other 
Parts of the World, I do verily think that in this 


Country of ours, Reaſon, Religion, Law, are all 


together little enough to ſubdue the Outward to 
the Inner Man; and that it muſt argue a wrong 
Head and weak Judgment to ſuppoſe, that with- 
out them Men will be enamoured of the golden 
Mean. To which my Countrymen perhaps are 
leſs inclined than others, there being in the Make 


of an Engliſh Mind a certain Gloom and Eager- 


neſs, which carries to the ſad Extreme ; Religion 
to Fanaticiſm ; Free-thinking to Atheiſm ; Liber- 
to Rebellion: Nor ſhou'd we venture to be go- 
verned by Tafte, even in Matters of leſs Conſe- 
quence. The Beautiful in Dreſs, Furniture, and 
Building, is, as Eupbranor hath obſerved, ſome- 
thing real and well grounded: And yet our Eng- 
liſh do not find it out of themſelves. What 
wretched Work do they and other Northern Peo- 
ple make, when they follow their own Taſte of 
Beauty in any of theſe Particulars, inſtead of ac- 
quiring the true, which is to be got from ancient 
Models and the Principles of Art, as in the Caſe 
of Virtue from great Models and Meditation, fo 
far as natural Means can go? But in no Caſe 
is it to be hoped. that 734 xa will be the leading 
Idea of the many, who have quick Senſes, ſtrong 
Paſhons, and groſs Intellects. 
XIII. ALC. The fewer they are, the more ought 
we eſteem and admire ſuch Philoſophers, whoſe 
Souls are touched and tranſported with this ſublime 
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Idea. 
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Idea. CRI. But then one might expect from ſuc 
Philoſophers, ſo much good Senſe and Philanthro- 
py, as to keep their Tenets to themſelves, and 
conſider their weak Brethren, who are more ſtrong- 
ly affected by certain Senſes and Notions of ano- 
ther kind, than that of the Beauty of pure diſinte- 
reſted Virtue. Cratylus, a Man prejudiced: againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, of a crazy Conſtitution, of 
a Rank above moſt Mens Ambition, and a Fortune 
equal to his Rank, had little Capacity for ſenſual 
Vices, or Temptation to diſhoneſt ones. Cratylus 
having talked himſelf, or imagined that he had 

talked himſelf, into a Stoical Enthuſiaſm about t 
Beauty of Virtue, did, under the Pretence of ma- 

king Men heroically virtuous, endeavour to deſtr 
the Means of making them reaſonably and humaf- 
ly ſo: A clear Inſtance, that neither Birth nor 
Books nor Converſation can introduce a Know- 
ledge of the World into a conceited Mind, which 
will ever be its own Object, and contemplate Man- 
kind in its own Mirrour? ALC. Cratylus was a 
Lover of Liberty, and of his Country, and had a 
mind to make Men incorrupt and virtuous, upon 
the pureſt and moſt diſintereſted Principles. CRI. 
His Conduct ſeems juſt as wiſe, as if a Monarch 
ſhou'd give out, that there was neither Jayl nor 
Executioner in his Kingdom to enforce the Laws, 
but that it wou'd be beautiful to obſerve them, and 
that in ſo doing Men wou'd taſte the pure Delight 
which reſults from Order and Decorum. ALC. 
After all, is it not true that certain ancient Philo- 
ſophers, of great Note, held the ſame Opinion 
with Cratylus, declaring that he did not come up 
to the Character, or deſerve the Title of a good 
Man, who practiſed Virtue for the ſake of any 
thing but 11s own Beauty? CRI. I believe, indeed, 
that ſome of the Ancients ſaid ſuch Things as gave 
Occaſion 
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Occafion for this Opinion. Ariſtotle * diſtinguiſh- 
eth between two Characters of a good Man, the 
one he calleth e, or ſimply good, the other 
xa xayedo;, from whence the Compound Term 
xanoxeyalic, Which cannot, perhaps, be render'd 
by any one Word in our Language. But his Senſe 
is plainly this: c, he defineth to be that Man 
to whom the good Things of Nature are ; 
for, according to him, thoſe Things, which are 
vulgarly eſteemed the greateſt Goods, as Riches, 
.Honours, Power, and bodily Perfections, are in- 
deed good by Nature, but they happen neverthe- 
leſs to be hurtful and bad to ſome Perſons, upon 
the account of evil Habits: Inaſmuch as neither a 
Fool, nor an unjuſt Man, nor an Intemperate can 
be at all the better for the Uſe of them, any more 
than a ſick Man for uſing the Nouriſhment proper 
for theſe who are in Health. But Ne K ya; is 
that Man in whom are to be found all Things wor- 
thy decent and laudable, purely as ſuch, and for 
their own ſake, and who practiſeth Virtue from no 
other Motive but the ſole Love of her own innate. 
Beauty. That Philoſopher obſerves likewiſe, that 
there is a certain political Habit, ſuch as the Spar- 
| tens and others had, who thought Virtue was to be 
valued and practiſed on account of the natural Ad- 
vantages that attend it. For which Reaſon he adds, 
They are indeed good Men, but they have not the 
xaoxzyabiz, or ſupreme conſummate Virtue. From 
hence it is plain that, according to Ari/totle, a Man 
may be a good Man without believing Virtue its 
own Reward, or being only moved to Virtue by 
the Senſe of Moral Beauty. It is alſo plain, that 
he diſtinguiſheth the political Virtues of Nations, 
which the Publick is every where concerned to 
maintain, from this ſubiime and ſpeculative kind. 
It might alſo be obſerved, that his exalted Idea 
Ethic. ad Eudemum, lib. 7, cap. ult. 


did 
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did conſiſt with ſuppoſing a Providence which in- 
ſpects and rewards the Virtues of the beſt Men. 
For ſaith he in another Place “, if the Gods haye 
any Care of Human Affairs, as it appears they 
have, it ſhouw'd ſeem. reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they 
are moſt delighted with the, moſt excellent Nature, 
and moſt approaching their own, which is the 
Mind, and that they will reward thoſe who chiefly 
love and cultivate what is moſt dear to them. The 
ſame Philoſopher obſerves +, that the Bulk of Man- 
kind are not naturally diſpoſed to be awed by 
Shame, but by Fear, nor to abſtain from vicious 
Practices, on account of their Deformity, but only 
of the Puniſhment which attends them. And a- 
gain , he tells us that Youth, being of it ſelf a- 
verſe from Abſtinerice and Sobriety, ſhou'd be un- 
der the Reſtraint of Laws regulating their Educa- 
tion and Employment, and that the ſame Diſcipline 
ſhou'd be continued even after they became Men. 
For which, faith he, we want Laws, and, in one 
word, for the whole ordering of Life, inaſmuch as 
the Generality of Mankind obey rather Force than 
Reaſon, and are influenced rather by Penalties than 
the Beauty of Virtue; Cn, 4 rd e. From all 
which it is very plain, what Ariſtotle wou'd have 
thought of thoſe, who ſhou'd go about to leſſen or 
deſtroy the Hopes and Fears of Mankind, in order 


to make them virtuous on this ſole Principle of the 


Beauty of Virtue. 15 
XIV. ALC. But, whatever the Stagirite and 
his Peripatetics, might think, is it not certain that 
the Stoics maintained this Doctrine in its higheſt 
Senſe, aſſerting the Beauty of Virtue to be all- ſuf- 
ficient, that Virtue was her own Reward, that this 
alone cou'd make a Man happy, in ſpight of all 
thoſe Things which are vulgarly eſteemed the grea- 
teſt Woes and Miſeries of Human Life? And all 
® Ad Nicom. L 10. c. 8. F Ibid. c. 9. . 
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this they held at the ſame time that they believed, 
the Soul of Man to be of a corporeal Nature, and 
in Death diſſipated like a Flame or Vapour. CRI 
It muſt be owned, the Stoics ſometimes talk, as if 
they believed the Mortality of the Soul. Seneca in 
a Letter of his to Lucilius, ſpeaks much like a Mi. 
nute Philoſopher, in this Particular. But in ſeve- 
ral other Places, he declares himſelf of a clear con- 
trary Opinion, affirming that the Souls of Men af- 
ter Death mount aloft into the Heavens, look 
down upon Earth, entertain themſelves with the 
Theory of cæleſtial Bodies, the Courſe of Nature, 
and the Converſation of wiſe and excellent Men, 
who having lived in diftant Ages and Countries 
on Earth, make one Society in the other World. 
Tt muſt alſo be acknowledged, that Marcus Antoni- 
nus ſometimes ſpeaks of the Soul as periſhing, or 
diſſolving into its Elementary Parts: But it is to 
be noted, that he diſtinguiſheth three Principles in 
the Compoſition of Human Nature, the oape,vy3, 
„86e, * Body, Soul, Mind, or as he otherwiſe ex- 
8 | himſelf, c , TVEU[ACET bOV and 1 E900 X01g : 
Fleſh, Spirit, and governing Principle. What he 
calls the ox, or Soul, containing the brutal Part 
of our Nature, is indeed repreſented as a Com- 
pound diſſoluble, and actually diſſolved by Death: 
But the 35 or T9 9y:porxtr, the Mind or ruling Prin- 
ciple he held to be of a pure celeſtial Nature, 0:6» 
a 'riowaopea a Particle of God, which he ſends back 
intire to the Stars and'the Divinity. Beſides, a- 
mong all his magnificent Leſſons and ſplendid Sen- 
timents, upon the Force and Beauty of Virtue, he 
is poſitive as to the Being of God, and that not 
merely as a plaſtic Nature, or Soul of the World, 
but in the ſtrict Senſe- of a Providence inſpecting 
and taking care of Human Affairs + The Stoics 
therefore, though their Style was high, and often 
I. 3. c. 16. + Marc. Antonin. L 2. F. 11. 
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above Truth and Nature, yet, it cannot be 
ſaid, chat they ſo reſolved every Motive to a 
virtuous Life into the ſole; Beauty of Virtue, 
as to endeavour to deſtroy the Belief of the 
Immortality of the Soul and a diſtributive Provi- 
dence. After all, allowing the difintereſted Stoics 
(therein not unlike our modern Quietiſts) to have 
made Virtue its own ſole Reward, in the moſt ri- 
gid and abſolute Senſe, yet what i is this to thoſe 
who are no Stoics? If we adopt the whole Princi- 
ples of that Sect, admitting their Notions of Good 
and Evil, their celebrated Apathy, and, in one 
word, ſetting up for compleat Stgics, we may poſ- 
ſibly maintain this Doctrine with a better Grace 
at leaſt it will be of a piece and conſiſtent with the 
whole. But he who ſhall borrow this ſplendid 
Patch from the Stoics, and hope to make a Figure 
by inſerting it into a Piece of modern Compolition,, 
ſeaſoned with the Wit and Notions of, theſe 
Times, will indeed make a Figure, bur perhaps it 
may not be in the Eyes of a wiſe Man the Fi igure 
he 1ntended. 

XV. Though it muſt be owned, the preſent 
Age is very indulgent to every thing that aims at 
profane Raillery; which is alone ſufficient to re- 


commend any fantaſtical Compoſition to the Pub- 


lic. You may behold the Tinſel of a modern Au- 
thor paſs upon this knowing and learned Age for 
good Writing; affected Strains for Wit; Pedantry 
for Politeneſs; Obſcurities for Depths; Ramblings 
for Flights; the moſt aukward Imitation for ori- 
ginal Humour; and all this upon the ſole Merit 
of a little artful Profaneneſs. Al. C. Every one is. 
not alike pleaſed with Writings of Humour; nor 
alike capable of them. It is the fine Irony of a 
Man of Quality, © That certain Reverend Authors, 
* whocan condeſcend to Lay- wit, are nicely qua- 
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and that they will in time, no doubt, refine their 
© Manner to the Edification of the polite World; 
© who have been ſo long ſeduced by the way of 
© Raillery and Wit.“ The Truth is, the various 
Taſte of Readers requireth various Kinds of Wri- 


ters. Our Sect hath provided for this with great. 


Judgment. To proſelyte the graver ſort we have 
certain profound Men at Reaſon and Argument, 
For the Coffee-houſes and Populace we have De- 
claimers of a copious Vein. Of. ſuch a Writer it 
is no Reproach to ſay, fluit lutulentus; he is the fit. 
ter for his Readers. 'Then, for Men of Rank and 
Politeneſs we have the fineſt and wittieſt Raz/leurs 


in the World, whoſe Ridicule is the ſureſt Teſt of 


Truth. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, are thoſe 
ingenious Railleurs Men of Knowledge? ALC. 


Very knowing. EUPH. Do they know for In- 


ſtance the Copernican Syſtem, or the Circulation 
of the Blood? ALC. One wou'd think you judg- 
ed of our SeQ, by your Country Neighbours : 
There is no body in Town but knows all thoſe 
Points. EUPH. You believe then Antipodes, 
Mountains in the Moon, and the Motion of the 
Earth. ALC. We do. EUPH. Suppoſe, five or 
ſix Centuries ago, a Man had maintained theſe 
| Notions among the beau Efprits of an Engliſh 
Court; how do you think they would have been 

received? ALC. With great Ridicule. EUPH. 
And now it wou'd be ridiculous to ridicule them. 
ALC. It wou'd. ZUPH. But Truth was the ſame 
then and now. ALC. It was. EUPH. It ſhou'd 
ſeem, therefore, that Ridicule isno ſuch ſovereign 


Touchſtone and Teſt of Truth, as you Gentlemen 


imagine. ALC. One thing we know: Our Rail- 
- lery and Sarcaſms gall the black Tribe, and that is 
our Comfort. (RI. There is another thing it may 
be worth your while to know: That Men in a Laugh- 
ing Fit may applaud a Ridicule, which ſhall appear 
1285 contemptible 
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contemptible when they come to themſelves; wit- 
neſs the Ridicule of Socrates by the Comic Poet, 
the Humour and Reception it met with no more 
proving that, than the ſame will yours, to be ju alt, 
when calmly conſidered by Men of Senſe. * 
After all, thus much is certain, our ingenious Men 
make Converts by deriding the Principles of Reli- 
gion. And, take my word, it is the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful and pleaſing Method of Conviction. Theſe 
Authors laugh Men out of their Religion, as 
Horace did out of their Vices; Admiſſi circum præ- 
cordia Judunt. But a Bigot cannot reliſh or find 
out their Wit. | 
XVI. CRI. Wit without Wiſdom, if there be 
ſuch a thing, is hardly worth finding. And as for 
the Wiſdom of theſe Men, it is of a kind fo pecu- 
liar one may well ſuſpe& it. Cicero was a Man of 
Senſe, and no Bigot, nevertheleſs he makes Scipio 
own himſelf much more. vigilant and vigorous in 
the Race of Virtue, from ſuppoſing Heaven the 
Prize . And he introduceth Cafo declaring, he 
wou'd never have undergone thoſe virtuous Toils 
for the Service of the Public, if he had thought his 
Being was to end with this Life f. ALC.Tacknow- 
ledge Cato, Scipio, and Cicero, were very well for 
their Times, but you muſt pardon me, if I do not 
think they 8 at the high conſummate Virtue 
of our modern Free- thinkers. EUPH. It ſhou'd 
ſeem then that Virtue flouriſheth more than ever 
among us. ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH. And this 
abundant Virtue is owing to the Method, taken, b 7 5 
your profound Writers to recommend it. 
This I grant. EU?” H. But you have "Aloe 
ed, that the Enthuſiaſtic Lovers of Virtue are not 
the many of your Sect, but only a few ſelect Spi- 
ritss To which Aleipbron making no Anſwer, 
Crito addreſſed himſelf to Eupbranor: To Bu | 
280 fo. . reed Wh + De Senektute. 0 MET 100 
SF eine aid 
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ſaid he, . Eſtimate of the Worth and Growth 
of modern Virtue, you are not to count the virtuous 
Mien, but rather to conſider the quality of their 
Virtue. Now you muſt know, the Virtue of theſe 
refined Theoriſts is ſomethin Aſo pure and genuine, 
that a very little goes far, and is in truth invalu- 
able. To which that reaſonable intereſted Virtue, 
of the old Engliſh or Spartan kind, can bear no pro- 
portion. EU. Tell me, Alcipbron, are there 
not Diſeaſes of the Soul, as well as of the Body? 
ALC.. Without doubt. EUPH. And are not thoſe 
Diſeaſes vicious Habits? ALC. They are, EUPH, 
And, as bodily Diſtempers are cured by Phyſic, 
thoſe of the Mind are cured by Philoſophy; are 
they not? ALC. I acknowledge it. EUPH, It 
ſeems, - therefore, that Philoſophy is a Medicine 
for the Soul of Man. ALC. It is. EUPH. How 
ſhall we be able to judge of Medicines, or know 
which to prefer? Is it not from the Effects wrought 
by them? ALC. Doubtleſs. EUP H. Where an 
Epidemical Diſtemper rages, ſuppoſe a new Phy- 
ſician ſhou'd condemn the known eſtabliſhed Prac- 
tice, and recommend another Method of Cure, 
wouw'd you not, in proportion as the Bills of Mor- 
tality increaſed, be tempted ' to ſuſpect this new 
Method, notwithſtanding all the plauſible Diſ- 
courſe of i its Abettors? ALC. This Eries only to 
amuſe and lead us from the queſtion. CRT. It puts 
me in mind of my Friend Lamprecles, who needed 
but one Argument againſt Infidels. I obſerved, 
faid he, that, as Infidelity grew, there grew Cor- 
ruptiop of every kind, and new Vices. This ſim- 
ple Obſervation on matter of Fact was ſufficient to 
make. him, notwithſtanding the Remonſtrance of 
ſeveral. ingenious Men, imbue and ſeaſon the 
Minds of his Children betimes with the Principles 
of Religion. The new, Theories, which our acute 
Moderns have endeavoured to ſubſtitute in place of 
Religion), 
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Religion, have had their full Courſe in the preſent 
Age, and produced their Effect on the Minds and 
Manners of Men. That Men are Men is a fur& 
Maxim : But it is as ſure that Eng/i/bmen' are not! 
the ſame Men they were; whether better or worſe, 
more or leſs virtuous, I need not ſay. Every one 
may ſee and judge. Though, indeed, after Arif: 
tides had been baniſhed, - and Socrates put to death 
at Athens, a Man, without being a Conjurer, 
might gueſs what the Beauty of Virtue-:cou*d do in 
England. But there is now neither room nor oc 
ſion for gueſſing. We have our own' Experience” 
to open our Eyes; which yet if we continue to keep 
ſhut, till the Remains of religious Education are 
quit e worn off from the Minds of Men, it is to be 
feared we ſhall then open them wide, not to avoid, 
but to behold and lament our Ruin. ALC. Be the 
Conſequences: what they will, I can never bring 
my ſelf to be of a mind with thoſe, who meaſute 
Truth by Convenience. Truth is the only Divi- 
nity that I adore, Wherever Truth leads I ſhall 
follow. EUPH. You have then a Paſſion for 
Truth? ALC. Undoubtedly. EUPH. For all 
Truths? ALC. For all. EUPH. To know or to 
publiſh them? ALC. Both. EUPH. What ff would 
you undeceive a Child that was taking Phyſic 3 
Wou'd you officiouſly ſet an Enemy right, that was 
making a wrong Attack? Wou'd you help an en- 
raged Man to his Sword? ALC. In ſuch Caſes, 
common Senſe dire&s one how to behave. EH. 
Common Senſe, it ſeems then, muſt be conſulted 
whether a Truth be ſalutary or hurtful, fit to be 
declared or concealed. ALC. Howl you wou d 
have me conceal and ſtifle the Truth, and keep it 
to my ſelf? Is this what you aim at? ENI 
only make a plain Inference from what you grant. 
As for my ſelf, I do not believe your Opinions true. 

And although you do, me thou'd not therefore, 
if 


* 
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if you wou'd appear conſiſtent with yourſelf, think 
it neceſſary or wiſe to publiſh | hurtful Truths. 
What Service can it do Mankind to leſſen the Mo- 
tives to Virtue, or what Damage to increaſe them? 
AC. None in the World, But I muſt needs ſay, 

I cannot reconcile the received Notions of a God 
and Providence to my Underſtanding, and my 
Nature abhors conniving at a Falſhood. EUPH. 
Shall we therefore appeal to 'Truth, and examine 
the Reaſons by which you are withheld from believ- 
ing theſe Points? ALC. With all my Heart, but 
enough for the preſent. We will make this the 
Subject of our next Conference. 


The FOUR TH DIALOGUE. 


I. Prejudices concerning a Deity. II. Rules laid down 
_ . by Alciphron to be obſerved in proving a God. III. 
- What Sort of Proof be expects. IV. Whence we 
. collef the being of other Thinking Individuals. V. 
be ſame Method à fortiori proves the Being of 
God. VI. Alciphron's ſecond Thoughts on this 
Point. VII. God ſpeaks to Men, VIII. How Diſ- 
ance is perceived by Sight. XI. The proper Objetts 
. of Sight at no Diſtance. X. Lights, Shades and 
Colours variouſly combined form a Language. Xl. 
The Signification of this Language learned by. Ex- 
perience. XII. God explaineth himſelf to the Eyes - 
f Men by the arbitrary Uſe of ſenſible Signs. XII. 
: The Prejudice and two-fold Aſpect of a Minute 
. Philoſopher. XIV. G preſent to Mankind, 
informs, admoniſbes, and direets them in a ſenſible 
Manner. XV. Admirabile Nature and Uſe of this 
viſual Language. XVI. Minute Philoſophers 
content to admit a God in certain Senſes, XVII. 
Opinion of ſome who hold that Knowledge and 
2 | Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom are not properly in God. XVII. Dange- 
rous Tendency of this | Notion. XIX. Its Original. 
XX. The Senſe of Schaalmen upon it. XXI. Scho- 
 laflic Uſe of the Terms Analogy and Aualigical 
explained: Analogical Perfection of God miſun» 
der ſtood. XXII. God intelligent, wiſe,, and go 
in the proper Senſe of the Wards. XIII. 85 
Jjection from Moral Evil conſidered. XXIV. 


Men argue 7 their own Defects againſt a 


Deity. XX PR. Minbip 7 Wer ble 1 i 
ee al | 


I. \ARLY 1 the next Morning, as I looked but 
of my Window, I ſaw Alcbbron walking in 
the Garden with all the Signs of a Man in deep 
Thought. Upon which I wk down to him. Al- 
ciphron, ſaid I, - this early and oh ofound Meditation 
puts me in no ſmall Frig 74 ow. ſo! Becauſe 1 
ſhou'd be ſorry to be coder there was no God. 
The Thought of Anarchy! in Nature is to me more 
ſhocking than in Civil Life; inaſmuch as Natural : 
Concerns are more important than Civil and the 
Baſis of all others. I grant, replied Alcipbron, that 
ſome Inconvenience may poſſibly follow from diſ- 
proving a God, but as tõ what you ſay of Fright 
and Shocking, all that is nothing but mere Preju- 
dice. Men frame an Idea or Chimæra in their 
own Minds, and then fall down and worſhip i it. 
Notions govern Mankind, but of all Notions, that 
of God's governing the World hath taken the deep- 
eſt Root and ſpread the fartheſt: It is therefore in 
Philoſophy an heroical Atchievement to diſpoſſeſs 
this imaginary Monarch of his Government, and 
baniſh all thoſe Fears and Spectres which the Light b 


of Reaſon alone can diſpel ; 
Non radii ſolis, non lucida tela die 
1 17 Naturæ ſpecies ratio gus'®, 
G 2 My 


* Lucretius. 
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My Part, ſaid I, ſhall be to ſtand by, as J have hi- 
therto done, ard take Notes of all that paſſeth du- 
ring this memorable Event, while a Minute Philo. 
ſopher not ſix Foot high attempts to dethrone the 
Monarch of the Univerſe, Alas! replied Alciphron, 
Arguments are-not to be meaſured, by Feet and 
Inches. One Man may ſee more than a Million ; 
and a ſhort Argument, managed by a Free-think- 
er, may be ſufficient to overthrow the moſt Gigan- 
tic Chimera. As we were engaged in this Diſ- 
courſe, Crito and Eupbranor joined us. I find you 
have been beforehand with us to day, ſaid Crito to 
 Alciphron, and taken the Advantage of Solitude and 
eds. K while Eupbranor and I were aſleep in 
our Beds. We may therefore expect to ſee Atheiſm 
Placed in the beſt Light, and ſupported by the 
ſtrongeſt Arguments. 

II. ALC. The Bein: g of a Gad is a Subje upon 
which there has Pen 5 world of Common- place, 
which it is needlefs to repeat. Give me leave. there- 
fore to lay down certain Rules and Limitations, in 
order to ſhorten our preſent Conference, For as 
the End of debating is to perſuade, all thoſe Things 
which are foreign to this End ſhou'd be left out of 
our Debate. Firſt then, let me tell” you, I am not 
to be perſuaded by Metaphyſical Arguments; ſuch | 
for Inſtance as are drawn from the Idea of. an All- 
perfect Being, or the Abſurdity of an infinite Pro- 
greſſion of Cauſes. This ſort of Arguments! have 
always found dry and jejune; and, as they are not 
ſuited to my way of Thinking, they may perhaps 
puzale, but never will convince. me. Secondiy, 1 
am not to be perſuaded by the Authority either of 
paſt or prefent Ages, of Mankind in general, or of 
particular wiſe Men, all which paſſeth for little or 
nothing with a Man of found n and free 
Thought. Thirdly, All Proofs drawn from Utility 
or Kn are foreign to the purpoſe. They 
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may prove indeed the Uſefulneſs of the Notion, but 
not the Exiſtence of the Thing. Whatever Legiſ- 
fators or Staſemen may think, Truth and Conve- 
nience are very different Things to the- rigorous 
Eyes of a Philoſopher, And now, that I NB not. 
ſeem partial, I will limit myſelf alſo not to object, 
in the firſt place, from any thing that may ſeem. ir- 
regular or unaccountable in the Works of Nature, 
againſt a Cauſe of infinite Power and Wiſdom ;, 
becauſe I already know the Anſwer you wou'd 
make, to wit, That no one can judge of the Sym- 
metry and Uſe of the Parts of an infinite Machine, 
which are all relative to each other, and; to the 
whole, without being able to comprehend the in- 
tire Machine or the Whole Uniyerſe,. And in the 
ſecond place, I ſhall engage my ſelf not to object 
againſt the Juſtice and Providence of a Supreme 
Being, from the Evil that befals good Men, and 
the Proſperity which is often the Portion of wicked: 
Men im this Life, becauſe I know that, inſtead ob 
admitting this. to be an Objection againſt a Deity, 
you wou'd make it an Argument for a future State 
in which there ſhall be ſuch a Retribution of Re- 
wards and. Puniſhments, as may vindicate the Di- 
vine Attributes, and ſet all Things right in the 
End. Now theſe Anſwers, though they ſhou'd be 
admitted for good ones are in truth no Proofs of the 
Being of God, but only Soluyona Mi, certain Diffi- 
culties which might be objected, ſuppoling. it al- 
ready proved by proper Arguments. Thus much: 
I thought fit to premiſe, in order: to ſave Time and 
Trouble both to you and myſelf. CRI. I think that, 
as the proper End of our Conference 71 be 
ſuppoſed the Diſcovery and Defence of Truth, ſo 
Truth may be juſtified, not only by perſuading its 
Adverſaries, but, where that cannot be done, by: 


„ 


ſhewing them to be unreaſonable. ; Arguments, 
therefore, which carry Light, have their Effect, 
| 3 even 
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even againſt an Opponent who ſhuts his Eyes, be- 

cauſe they ſnew him to be obſtinate and preju- 
diced. Beſides, this Diſtinction between Argu- 
ments that puzzle and that convince, is leaſt of 
all obſerved by Minute Philoſophers, and need 
not therefore be obſerved by others in their fa- 
vour. But, perhaps Euphranor may be willing to 
encounter you on your own Terms, in Which 


Caſe I have nothing farther to ſay. 


III. EUPH. Alciphron as like a ſkilful "Cie 
Tal, who is bent upon gaining the Advantage of 
the Ground, and alluring the Enemy out of their 
*Trenches. We, who believe a God, are intrench- 
ed within Tradition, Cuſtom, Author „and Law. 
And nevertheleſs, inſtead of attempting to force 
us, he propoſes that we ſhou'd voluntarily aban- 
don theſe Intrenchments, and make the Attack, 
when we may act on the defenſive with much Se- 
curity and Eaſe, leaving him the Trouble to diſ- 


poſſeſs us of what we need not reſign. Thoſe 


Reaſons (continued he, addreſſing birlelf to Al- 
erphron} which you have muſtered” up in this 
Morning's Meditation, if they do not weaken, 
muſt eſtabliſh our Belief of a God; for the ut- 
moſt is to be expected from ſo great a Maſter in 
his Profeſſion, when he ſets his Strength to a 


Point: ALC. I hold the confuſed Notion of a 


Deity, or ſome inviſible Power, to be of all Pre- 
judices the moſt unconquerable. When half a 
dozen ingenious Men are got” together over a 
Glaſs of Wine, by a chearful Fire, in a Room 
well lighted, we baniſh with eaſe all the Spectres 
of Fancy or Education, and are very clear in our 
Deciſions. But, as L was taking a ſolitary Walk 
before it was broad Day-light in vonder Grove, 
methought the Point was not quite ſo ctear; nor 
cou'd'T readily recollect the Force of thoſe Argu- 
ments, which uſed to * ſo concluſive at other 

"'Fimes. 
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Times. I had I know not what Awe upon my 
Mind, and ſeemed haunted by a ſort of Panic, 
which I cannot otherwiſe account for, than by ſup- 
| poſing it the Effect of Prejudice: For you muſt 
know, that I, like the reſt of the World, was 
once upon a Time catechiſed and tutored into the 
Belief of a God or Spirit. There is no ſurer 
Mark of Prejudice, than the believing a Thing 
without Reaſon. What Neceſſity then can there 
be that I ſhou'd ſet myſelf the difficult Taſk of 
proving a Negative, when it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve that there is no Proof of the Affirmative, 
and that the admitting it without Proof is unrea- 
ſonable? Prove therefore uu Opinion, or, if 
you cannot, you may indeed remain in poſſeſſion 
of it, but you will only be poſſeſſed of a Prejudice. 
EUPH, O Alciphron, to content you we muſt 
prove, it ſeems, and we muſt prove upon your 


own Terms, But, in the firſt place, let us ſee 


what ſort of Proof you expect. ALC. Perhaps I 
may not expect it, but I will tell you what ſort 
of Proof I wou'd have: And that is in ſhort, ſuch. 
Proof as every Man of Senſe requires of a Matter 
of Fact, or the Exiſtence of any other particular 
Thing. For Inſtance, ſhou'd a Man aſk why I. 
believe there is a King of (Great Britain? I might 
anſwer becauſe I had ſeen him; Or a King of 
Spain? becauſe I had ſeen thoſe who ſaw him. 
But as for this King of Kings, I neither ſaw him 
myſelf, nor any one elſe that ever did ſee him. 
Surely if there be ſuch a Thing as God, it is very- 
ſtrange, that he ſhou'd leave himſelf without a+ 
Witneſs; that Men ſhou'd till diſpute his Being; 
and that there ſhuu'd be no one evident, ſenſible, 
plain Proof of it without recourſe to Philoſophy: 
or Metaphyſics, A Matter of Fact is not to be 
proved by Notions,' but by Facts. This is clear 
and full to the Point. You fee what I wou'd be:? 


G 4 at, 


ſonableasoul. Is it not ſo? ALC. It is. EUPH. 
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at. Upon theſe Principles I defy Superſtition. 
EUPH. . You believe then as far as you can ſee. 
ALC, That is my Rule of Faith. EUPH, How | 
will. you not believe the Exiſtence of Things 
which you hear, unleſs you alſo ſee them? ALC. 
I will not ſay fo neither. When I inſiſted on ſee- 
ing I wou'd be underſtood to mean perceiving in 
general: Outward Objects make very different 
Impreſſions upon the animal Spirits, all which are 


eompriſed under the common Name of Senſe. 
And whatever we can perceive by any Senſe we 


may be ſure of. 

IV. EUPH. What! do you believe then there 
are ſuch Things as animal Spirits? ALC. Doubt- 
leſs. ECUPH. By what Senſe do you perceive 
them? ALC. Ido not perceive them immediately 
by any of my Senſes. I am nevertheleſs perſuad- 
ed of their Exiſtence, becauſe I can collect it from 
taeir:EffeRs, and Operations. They are the Meſ- 
ſengers, which running to and fro in the Nerves, 
preſerve a Communication between the Soul and 


outward e Objects. EUPH. You admit then the 
Being of a Soul. ALC. Provided I do not admit 


an immaterial Subſtance, I ſee no Inconvenience 
in admitting there may be ſuch a Thing as a Soul. 
And this may he no more than a thin fine Texture 
ol ſubtile Parts or Spirits reſiding in the Brain. 
AH. I do not aſk about its Nature. I only 
aſk whether you admit that there is a Principle of 
Thought and Action, and whether it be perceiv- 
able by:Senſe. ALC. I grant that there is ſuch a 
Principle, and that it is not the Object of Senſe 
itſelf, but inferred from Appearances which are 
perceived by Senſe. EUPH. If I underſtand you 
rightly,: from animal Functions and Motions you 


iner the Exiſtence of animal Spirits, and from 


reaſonable Acts you infer the Exiſtence of a rea- 
It 
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Things imperceptible to Senſe may be collected 
Recke and 5 2 or ſenſible Tokens, ALC. 

5 is not the 

Soul that which makes the principal, DiſtinQion. 
between a real, Perſon, and a Sha OW. A, living 

Man and a Carcaſe? ALC. Torint' it is. PH. 


from 


It may. EUPH. me, Alcipbron, 


I cannot, therefore, know that you for Inſtance 
are a diſtin& thinking Individual, or a living real 
Man, by ſurer or other Signs than thoſe: from : 
which it can be inferred that you have, a Soul. 
VC. You cannot. EUPH. 1 tell me, ate hot 
all acts immediately and Praper perceived Hy 
Senſe reducible: to 5800 ” A C. T hey. are. 
 EUPH. From Motions therefore you infer a Mover 
or Cauſe ; and from reaſonable Motions (or ſuch 
as appear: calculated for a reaſonable End) a ra- 
tional Cauſe, Soul, or Spirit. ALC. Even ſo. . 


V. EUPH.. The. Soul of Man actuates but 
ſmall Body, an inſię 1901 cant Partie in reſpe& 


bw 


the. Wa alles of . ture, tl 2 lements, . and 
heavenly Bodies, and Syſtem of the World. And 
the. Wiſdom that appears in thoſe Motions, which 
are the Effect of Human Reaſon, is incompara- 
bly leſs - than that Which diſcovers itſelf, in the 


* 
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ſtlucture and uſe of ene, natural. Bodies 8 
Animal or Vegetable. A A Man with 4 Bo can 


make no Machine. ſo n as the 


and itſelf: : 


Nor can any of thoſe Motions, by which we trace - 

out Human Reaſon, approach the {kill and con- 
trivance of thoſe. wonderful Motions of the Heart 

and Brain and other vital parts, which de not de- 
pend ↄn the Will of Man. ALC. All chis is true. 
EH. Doth it not follow then that from natu- 

ral Motions, independent of Man's Will, may be 


greater than that of the Human Soul? 41 
ſhou'd ſeem ſo. 2 Further, is there not 
— 


inferred both Power and Wiſdom af EL 2 
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natural Produd ions and Effects a viſible Unity of 
counſel and deſign? Are not the Rules fixed and 
immoveable? Do not the ſame Laws of Motion 
obtain throughout? The ſame in China and here, 
the ſame two thouſand years ago and at this day? 
AI. All this 1 do not deny. EUPH. Is there not 
"alſo a Connexion or Relation between Animals 
and Vegetables, between both and the Elements, 
between the Elements and Heavenly Bodies; fo 
that from their mutual Reſpects, Influences, Sub- 
ordinations, and Uſes, they may be collected to be 

arts of one whole, conſpiring to one and the 

Tame end, and fulfilling the ſame defi ALC. 
Sup poſing all this to be true. FUPH. Wil! it not 
then follow, that this vaſtly great or infinite Pow- 
er and Wiſdom muſt be ſuppoſed, in one and the 
ſame Agent, Spirit, or Mind, and that we have, 
at leaſt, as clear, full and immediate Certainty of 
the being of this infinitely wiſe and powerful Spi- 
Tit, as of any one Human Soul whatſoever - beſides 
our own? ALC. Let me conſider ; I ſuſpe& we 
proceed too haſtily. What! Do you pretend you 
can have the ande Aſſurance of the Being of a 
God, that you can have of mine whom you actual- 
ly ſee ſtand before you and talk to you? ELP. 
The very ſame, if not greater. ALC. How do 
you make this appear? EUPH. By the perſon A 
cipbron is meant an individual thinking thing, and 
not the Hair, Skin or viſible Surface, or any part 

of the outward Form, Colour, or Shape of Alci- 
Pbron. ALC. This I grant. EUPH. And in grant- 

ing this, you grant that 3 in a ſtrict Senſe, I do not 
fee Alcipbron, i. e. that individual thinking thing, 
but only ſuch viſible figns and tokens, as ſuggeſt 
and infer the Being of that inviſible thinking Prin- 
ciple or Soul. Even ſo, in the ſelf ſame manner 
it ſeems to me, that though I cannot with Eyes of 

Fleſh behold the Inviſible God; ; yet I do 5 ack 
e 


. 
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ſtricteſt Senſe behold and perceive by all my Senſes - 


ſuch Signs and Tokens, ſuch Effects and Opera- 

tions, as ſuggeſt, indicate, and demonſtrate an in- 
viſible God, as certainly and with. the ſame Evi- 
dence, at leaſt, as any other Signs, perceived by 
Senfe, do ſuggeſt to me the Exiſtence. of -yqur 
Soul, Spirit, or thinking Principle; which I am 
convinced of only by a few Signs or Effects, and 
the Motions of one ſmall organized Body: Where- 
as I do, at all times and in all places, : perceive 
ſenſible Signs, which evince the Being of God. 
The point, therefore, doubted or denied by you - 
at the beginning now ſeems manifeſtly to follow 
from the Premiſes, Throughout this whole In- 
quiry, have we not conſidered every ſtep with 
care, and made not the leaſt advance without clear 

Evidence? You and I examined and aſſented ſing- 
ly to each foregoing Propoſition: What ſhall we 


. ES 
F * 


do then with the Concluſion? For my part, ff,. 


you do not help me out, I find my ſelf under an 
abſolute neceſſity of admitting it for true. You 


muſt therefore be content, henceforward to bear 


the blame, if I live and die in the Belief of. a 
God. | iT Lon - anti 

VI. ALC. It muſt be confeſt, I do not readily 
find an anſwer. There ſeems to be ſome Foun- 
dation for what you ſay. But on the other hand, 
if the point was fo clear as you pretend, I cannot 
conceive how ſo many ſagacious Men of our Sect 
ſhou'd be ſo much in the dark, as not to know or 
believe one Syllable of it. EU PH. O Aleiphron, 
it is not our. preſent buſineſs. to account for the 
Overſights, or. vindicate the Honour of thoſe great 
Men the. Free-thipkers, when their very Exiſt- 


ence is in danger of being called in queſtion, ALE. 


How ſo? ' EUPH. Be pleafed to recolle& the Con- 
ceſſions you have made, and then ſhew me, if the 
Arguments for a Deity be not concluſive, by what 

better 


- 
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better Argumen gament you can prove the Exiſtence of 

-that thinking Thing, which in ſtrictneſs conſti- 
_ -tutes the Foomethinker. As ſoon as Eupbranor 
Had uttered theſe Words, Alciphron ſtopt ſhort and 

Hood in a poſture of Meditation, while the reſt 
of us continued our walk and took two or three 
#urns, after which he joined us again with a ſmil- 
Ing Countenance, like one who had made ſome 
-Diſcovery. I have found, ſaid he, what may clear 
up khe point in diſpute, and give Euphramer intire 
Latiefaction; I wou'd' ſay an Argument which will 
prove the Exiſtence of a Free-thinker, the like 
| whereof cannot be applied to prove the Exiſt- 
ence of a God. You muſt know then, that your 
Motion of our ' perceiving the Exiſtence of God, 
as certainly and immediately as we do that of a 
Human Perſon, I cou'd by no means digeſt, 
though I muſt own it puzzled me, till I had con- 
Hidered the matter. At firſt methought, a parti- 
cular Structure, Shape, or Motion was the moſt 
<ertain Proof of a thinking, reaſonable Soul. But 
A little attention ſatisfied me, that theſe things 
thave no neceſſary Connexion with Reaſon, Know- 
ledge, and Wiſdom. And that allowing them to 

be certain Proofs of a living Soul, they cannot be 

To of a thinking and reaſonable one. Upon ſe- 
cond Thoughts, therefore, and a minute Exami- 
nation of this point, I have found that nothing ſo 
much convinees me of the Exiſtence of another 
Perſon as his. ſpeaking to me. It is my hearing 
talk that, in ſtrict and philoſophical Truth, 

3s to me the beſt Argument for your Being. And 
this is a peculiar Argument inapplicable to your 


rpoſe: for you will not, I ſuppoſe, pretend that 
Bel peaks t6 Man in the ſame clear and ſenſi- 


ble manner, as one Man doth to another. 
VII. EUPH. How ! is then the Impreſſion of 
——_ ſo. much more evident than that - _ 
enſes? 
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cenſes? Or, if it be, is the voice of Man louder 
than that of Thunder? ALC. Alas! You mif- 
take the point. What I mean is not the Sound 
of Speech meerly as fuch, but the arbitrary uſe 
of ſenfible Signs, which have no Similitude or ne- 
ceſſary Connexion with the things fignified, ſ0..as 
by the appoſite Management of them, to ſuggeſt 
and exhtbit to my mind an endleſs variety of 
things, different in nature, time and place, there- 
by informing me, entertaining me, and direQin 
me how to act, not only with regard to things 
near and -preſent, but alſo with regard to things 
diſtant and future. No matter, whether theſe 
Signs are pronounced or written, whether the' 
enter by the Eye or the Ear: they have the ſame 
uſe, and are equally Proofs of an intelligent, 
thinking, defigning Cauſe, EUPH. But what if 
it ſhou*d appear that God Ry ſpeaks to' Man; 
wou'd this content you? ALC. La. for admit- 
ting no inward Speech, no holy Inſtincts, or Sug- 
eſtions of Light or Spirit. All that, you muſt 
s paſſeth with Men of Senſe for nothing. If 
you do not make it plain to me, that God ſpeaks 
to Men by outward ſenſible Signs, of ſuch ſort and 
in ſuch manner, as I have defined, you do no- 
thing. EUPH. But if it ſhall appear plainly, that 
God ſpeaks to Men, by the intervention and uſe 
of arbitrary, outward, ſenſible Signs, having no 
Reſemblance or neceſfary Connexion with the 
things they ſtand for and ſuggeſt: if it ſhall ap- 
pear, that by innumerable Combinations of theſe 
Signs, an endleſs variety of things is diſcovered 
and made known to us; and that we are thereby 
inſtructed or informed in their different Natures ; 
that we are taught and admoniſhed what to ſhun, 
and what to purſue; and are directed how to re- 
gulate our Motions, and how to act with reſpe& 
to things diftant from us, as well in time as * 
5 wi 
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will this content you? ALC. It is the very thing 
I wou'd have you make out: for therein conſiſts 
the force and uſe and nature of Language. 

VIII. E UPH. Look, Alciphron, do you not ſee 
the Caſtle upon yonder Hill? ALC. I do. EU. 
Is it not at a great Diſtance from you? ALC. It is 
EUFPH. Tell me, Alcipbron, is not Diſtance Gy 6 
turned End-wiſe to the Eye? ALC. Doubtleſs. 
EUPH. And can a Line, in that Situation, project 


more than one ſingle Point on the Bottom of the 


Eye? ALC. It cannot. EUPH. Therefore the 
Appearance of a long and of a ſhort Diſtance is of 
the ſame Magnitude, or rather of no Magnitude at 
all, being in all Caſes one ſingle Point. ALC. It 
ſeems ſo. EUPH. Shou'd it not follow from 
hence, that diſtance is not immediately perceived 
by the Eye? ALC. It ſhou'd. EH. Mult it not 
then be perceived by the mediation of ſome other 
Thing? LC. It muſt, EU?H. To diſcover what 
this is, let us examine what Alteration there may 
be in the Appearance of the ſame Object, placed 
at different Diſtances from the Eye. Now I find 
by Experience that, when an Object is removed 
Mill farther and farther off in a direct Line from 
the Eye, its viſible Appearance till grows leſſer 
and fainter, and this Change. of Appearance, be- 
ing proportional and univerſal, ſeems to me to be 
that by which we apprehend the various Degrees 
of Diſtance. ALC. I have nothing to object to 
this. EUPEH. But Liitleneſs or Faintneſs, in their 
own Nature, ſeem to have no neceſſary Connexion 
with greater Length of Diſtance. ALC. I admit 
this to be true. EUPH, Will it not follow. then, 
they cou'd never ſuggeſt it but from Experience ? ? 
ALC. It will. EUPH. That is to ſay, we perceive 
Diſtance, not immediately, but by mediation of a 
Sign, which hath go Likeneſs to it, or neceſſary 
Connexion with! it, only ſuggeſts from repeated Ex- 
2 
perience 
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perience as Words do Things. ALC. Hold, Eu- 
pbranor; now I think of it, the Writers in Optics 
tell us of an Angle made by the two Optic Axes, 
where oy meet in the viſible Point or Object; 
which Angle the obtuſer it is the nearer it ſhews the 
Object to be, and by how much the acuter by 5 
much the farther off; and this by a neceſſary de- 
monſtrable Connection. EUPH. The Mind then 
finds out the Diſtance of Things by Geometry. 
ALC. It doth. EUPH. Shou'd it not follow there- 
fore that no body cou'd fee but thoſe who had 
learned Geometry, and knew ſomething of Lines 
and Angles? ALC. There is a ſort of natural Geo- 
metry which is got without Learning... EUPH. 
Pray inform me, Alciphron, in order to frame a 
Proof of any kind, or deduce'one Point from ano- 
ther, is it not neceſſary, that I perceive the Con- 
nexion of the Terms in the Premiſes, and the 
Connexion of the Premiſes with the Concluſion ; 
and, in general, to know one Thing by means 
of another, muſt I not firſt know that other Thing? 
when I perceive your Meaning by your Words, 
muſt I not firſt perceive the Words themſelves? 
and muſt I not know the Premiſes before I infer 
the Concluſion? ALC. All this is true. EUPH. 
Whoever therefore collects a nearer Diſtance from 
a wider Angle, or a farther Diſtance from an acu- 
ter Angle, muſt firſt perceive the Angles them- 
ſelves. And he who doth not perceive thoſe An- 
gles, can infer nothing from them. Is it ſo or 
not? ALC. It is as you ſay. EUPH, Aſk now the 
firſt Man you meet, whether he perceives or knows 
any thing of thoſe Optic Angles ? Or whether he 
ever thinks about them, or makes any Inferences 
from them, either by natural or artificial Geome- 
try? What Anſwer do you think he wou'd make? 
ALC. To ſpeak the Truth, I believe bis Anſwer 
wou'd be, that he knew nothing of thoſe Mat. 
| "wag | WE Wt rn e Oe. 


ters. EUPH. It cannot therefore be, that Men 
judge of Diſtance by Angles: Nor conſequently 
can there be any Force in the Argument you draw 
from thence, to prove that Diſtance is perceived 


Connexion with it. ALC. I agree with you. 
IX. EUPH.. To me it ſeems, that a, Man may 


know whether he ae e or no; and if 


he perceives it, whether it be immediately or me- 


:diately: And if mediately, whether by means of 
ſomething like or unlike, neceſſarily or arbitrarily 


connected with it. ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH, 


And is it not certain, that Diſtance is perceived 
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means of ſomething which bath a neceſſary 


only by Experience, if it be neither perceived im- 


. mediately * itſelf, nor by means of any Image, 
nor of any 


ines and Angles, which are like it, 
or have a neceſſary Connexion with it? ALC. It 


is. EUPH. Doth it not ſeem to follow from what 
hath been ſaid and allowed by you; that before all 
Experience à Man wou'd not imagine the Things 
he ſaw were at any Diſtance from him? ALC. How! 
let me ſee, EUPH. The Littleneſs or Faintneſs 
of Appearance, or any other Idea or Senſation, not 


nece rily connected with or reſembling Diſtance, , 


can no more ſuggeſt different Degrees of Diſtance, . 
or any Diſtance at all, to the Mind, which hath 


! 


not experienced a Connexion of the Things ſigni- 


fying and ſignified, than words can 'ſuggeſt No- 
Hons F a Man hath learned the Language. 
ALC. I al 


ow this to be true. ZUPH. Will it not 


thence follow, that a Man born blind, and made 


to ſee, wou d, upon firſt receiving his Sight, take 


= 


the Things he ſaw, not to be at any Diſtance from 


bim, but in his Eye, or rather in his Mind? ALC. 
I muſt own it ſeems ſo; and yet, oh the other 
| hand, I can hardly perſuade myſelf, that, if I were 

in ſuch. a State, I ſhou'd think thoſe Objects, which 
1 now fee at ſo great Diſtance, to be at no Dif- 


- . 


tance. 
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tance at all. EP H. It ſeems then, that you now 
think the Objects of Sight are at a great Diſtance 
from you. ALC. Doubtleſs I do. Can any one 
queſtion but yonder Caſtle is at a great Diſtance? 
EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, can you diſcern the 
Doors, Windows, and Battlements of that ſame 
Caſtle? ALC. I cannot. At this Diſtance it ſeems 
only a ſmall round Tower. EUPH. But I, who 
have been at it, know that it is no ſmall round 
8 Tower, but a large ſquare Building with Battle- 
ments and Turrets, which it ſeems you do not ſee. 
ALC What will you infer from thence > EUPH. 
| wou'd infer that the very Object, which you 
ſtrictly and properly perceive by Sight, is not that 
Thing which is ſeveral Miles diſtant. ALC. Why 
: ſo? EUPH.*Becauſe- a little round Object is one 
a thing, and a great ſquare Object is another. Is it 
not? AC. I cannot deny it. EUHH. Tell - me, 
is not the viſible· Appearance alone the proper Ob- 
ject of Sight? ALC. It is. What think you then 
(ſaid Eupbranor pointing towards the Heavens) 
of the viſible appearance of yonder Planet! 1s it 
not a round luminous Flat, no bigger than a Six- 
pence? ALC. What then? EUPH. Tell me then, 
what you think of the Planet itſelf. Do you not 
conceive it to be a vaſt Opaque Globe, with 
ſeveral unequal Riſings and Vallies? ALC. Ido. 
EUPH.-How can you therefore conclude,” that the 
proper Object of your Sight exiſts at a Diſtance? 
ALC. I confeſs I know not. EUPH. For your 
farther Conviction, do but conſider that crimſon 
Cloud. Think you that if you were in the very 
Place where it is, you wou'd perceive any Thing 
like what you now ſee? ALC. By no means. 
ſhow'd perceive only a dark Miſt. EUPH.' Is it 
not plain, therefore, that neither the Caſtle, the 
Planet, nor the Cloud, which you ſee here, are 
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thoſe real ones which you ſuppoſe exiſts at 3 
Diſtance? 
X ALC. What am I to think then? Do we ſee 
oy ng at all, or is it altogether Fancy and Il- 
UPH. Upon the whole, it ſeems the pro- 
— Objects of Sight are Light and Colour, with 
their ſeveral Shades and . all which, being 
infinitely diverſified and combined, do form a Lan- 
guage wonderfully adapted to ſuggeſt and exhibit 
to us the Diſtances, Figures, Situations," Dimen- 
ſions, and various Qualities of tangible Objects; 
not by Similitude, nor yet by the arbitrary Im- 
poſition of Providence, juſt as Words ſuggeſt the 
Things ſignified by them. ALC. How | Do we 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, perceive by Sight ſuch Things 
as Trees, Houſes, Men, Rivers, and the like? 
EUPH. We. do, indeed, perceive or apprehend 
thoſe Things by the Faculty of Sight. But will it 


follow from thence, that they are the proper and 
immediate Objects of Hearing, which are” ſigni- 
fied by the Help of Words or Sounds > ALC. You 


wou'd have us think then, that Light, Shades, 
and Colours, variouſly. combined, anſwer to the 
ſeveral Articulations of Sounds in Language, and 
that, by means thereof, all ſorts of Objects are 


ſuggeſted to the mind through the Eye, in the 
ſame manner as they are ſuggeſted by Words, or 


Sounds through the Ear; that is, neither from 


neceſſary Deduction to the Judgment, nor from 
Similitude to the Fancy, but purely and ſolely from 


Experience, Cuſtom, and Habit. EVH. I wou'd 


not have you think any thing, more than the Na- 


ture of Things obligeth you to think, nor ſubmit 
in the leaſt to my Judgment, but only to the Force 
of Truth, which is an Impoſition that I ſuppoſe 
the freeſt Thinkers will not pretend to be exempt 


from. ALC. You have led me, it ſeems, Step 


by Step, *till I am got I know not where. 2 * - 
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ſhall try to get out again, if not by the Way 1 
came, yet by ſome other df my own finding. 
Here Alcipbron, having made a ſhort Pauſe, pro- 
ceeded as follows. nk 
XI. Anſwer me, Eupbranor, ſhou'd it not fo 
low from theſe Principles, that a Man born blind, 
and made to ſee, wou'd at firſt Sight, not only 
not perceive their Diſtance, but alſo not ſo. much 
as know the very Things themſelves which he'ſaw, 
for Inſtance, 'Men or Trees? which ſurely to ſup- 
poſe muſt be abſurd. EUPA. I grant, in conſe- 
quence of thoſe Principles, which both you and 1 
have admitted, that ſuch a one wou'd never think 
of Men, Trees, or any other Objects that he had 
been accuſtomed to perceive by Touch, upon hav- - 
ing his Mind filled with new Senſations of Light 
and Colours, whoſe various Combinations he doth 
not yet underſtand, or know the Meaning of, no 
more than a Chineſe, upon firſt hearing the Words 
Man and Tree, wou'd think of the Things ſigni- 
fied by them. In both Caſes, there muſt be 'Time 
and erience, by repeated Acts, to acquire a 
Habit of knowing the connexion between the Signs 
and Things ſignified, that is to ſay, of underſtand- 
ing the Language, whether of the Eyes or of the 


Ears. And I conceive no Abſurdity in all this. 


ALC. I ſee therefore, in ſtrict Philoſophical Truth, 
that Rock only in the ſame Senſe that I may be 
ſaid to hear it, when the Word Rock is pronounc- 
ed. EUPH. In the very ſame. ALC. How comes 
it to paſs then, that every one ſhall ſay he ſees, 
for Inſtance a Rock or a Houſe, when thoſe things 
are before his Eyes; but no body will ſay he hears 
a Rock or a Houſe, but only the words or ſounds 
themſelves, by which thoſe things are. ſaid to be 
ſignified or ſuggeſted, but not. heard ? Beſides, if 
Viſion be only a Language ſpeaking to the Eyes, 
it may be aſked; When did Men learn this Lan- 


_ guage 


guage? To acquire the knowledge of fo many 
Signs, as go to the making up a Language, is 2 
work of fome difficuliy. But will any Man fay 
he hath ſpent time, or been at pains, to learn this 
Language of Viſion ? EUP#. No wonder we can. 


not affign a time beyond our remoteſt Memory. 


If we have been all practiſing this Language, e- 
ver ſinee our firſt entrance in the World: If the 
Author of Nature conſtantly ſpeaks to the Eyes of 
all Mankind, even in their earlieſt Infancy, when- 
ever the Eyes are opened in the Light, whether 
alone or in Company: It doth not ſeem to me at 
all ſtrange, that Men ſhou*d not be aware they had 
ever learned a Language, begun ſo early, and 
practiſed ſo eonſtantly, as this of Viſion. And, if 
we alſo conſider that it is the ſame throughout the 
whole World, and not, like other Languages, 
differ ing in different places, it will not ſeem un- 
accountable, that Men ſhou'd miſtake the Con- 
nexion between the proper Obſecꝭs of Sight and 
the things ſignified by them, to be founded in ne- 
ceffary Relation, or likeneſs, or that they ſhou'd: 
even take them for the ſame things. Hence it 
ſeems eaſy to conceive, why Men, who do not 
think, ſhou'd confound in this Language of Vi- 
ſion the Signs with the things ſignified, other- 
wiſe than they are wont to do, in the various 
partieular Languages formed by the ſeveral Na- 

XII. It may be alſo worth while to obſerve, that 
Signs being little conſidered in themſelves, or for. 
their own fake, but only in their relative Capa- 

city, and for the ſake of thoſe things whereof they 


are Signs, it comes to paſs, that the mind often 


_ overlooks them, ſo as to carry its Attention imme- 


diately on thoſe things ſignified. Thus, for exam-- 


ple, in reading we run over the Characters with 
the ſlighteſt regard, and paſs on to the meaning. 


Hence 
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Hence it is frequent for Men to ſay, they ſee 
Words, and Notions, and Things in reading of a 
Book; whereas in ſtrictneſs, they ſee only the 
Characters, which ſuggeſt Words, Notions, and 
Things. And by parity of Reaſon, may we not 
ſuppoſe, that Men, not reſting in, but overlook- 
ing, the immediate and proper Objects of Sight, 
as in their own nature of ſmall moment, 
Heir Attention onward to the very thing ſignified, 
and talk as if they ſaw the ſecondary Objects? 
which in truth and ſtrictneſs, are not ſeen but only, 
ſuggeſted and apprehended by means of the pro- 
per Objects of Sight, which alone are ſeen; ALC. 
To ſpeak my mind freely, this Diſſertation grows. 
tedious, and runs into points too dry and minute- 
for a Gentleman's Attention. I thought ſaid Crito, 
we had been told, the Minute Philoſophers loved 
to conſider. things cloſely and minutely. ALC. 
That is true, but in ſo polite an Age who wou'd 
be a meer Philoſopher? There is a certain ſcho- 
laſtic Accuracy which ill ſuits the freedom and eaſe 
of a well-bred Man, But to cut ſhort this Chi- 
cane, I propound it fairly to your own Conſci- 
ence, whether you really think, that God him- 
ſelf ſpeaks every day and in ever place to the Eyes 
of all Men? EUPH. That is really and in truth 
my Opinion; and it ſhou'd be yours too, if you. 
are conſiſtent with your ſelf, and abide by your own. 
Definition of Language. Since you cannot deny, 
that the great Mover and Author of Nature con- 


ſtantly explaineth himſelf to the Eyes of Men, by 


the ſenſible intervention of arbitrary Signs, which 
have no ſimilitude or Connexion with the things 
ſügnified; ſo as by compounding and diſpoſing 
them to ſuggeſt and exhibit an endleſs variety of 
Objects differing in nature, time and place, there- 

by informing and directing Men, how to act with 
reſpect to things diſtant and future, as well Wang } 
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and preſent. In conſequence, I ſay, of your own 

Sentiments and conceſſions, you have as much rea- 
ſion to think, the univerſal Agent or God ſpeaks to 
your Eyes, as you can have for thinking any parti- 
cular Perſon ſpeaks to your Ears. ALC. I cannot 
help thinking, that ſome Fallacy runs throughout 


this whole Ratiocination, though perhaps I may 


not readily point it out. Hold! let me ſee. In Lan- 
guage the Signs are arbitrary, are they not? 
EUPH. They are. ALC. And conſequently, they 
do not always ſuggeſt real matters of Fat. Where- 
as this natural Language, as you call it, or theſe 
viſible Signs do always ſuggeſt things, in the ſame 
uniform way, and have the ſame conſtant regular 
Connexion with matters of Fact: whence it ſhou'd 
ſeem, the Connexion was neceſſary, and therefore, 
according to the Definition premiſed, it can be no 
Language. How do you ſolve this Objection? 
EUPH. You may ſolve it your ſelf, by the help of 
a Picture or Looking-glaſs. ALC. You are in the 
right. I ſee there is nothing in it. I know not what 
elſe to ſay to this Opinion, more than that it is ſo 


odd and contrary to my way of thinking, that T 


ſhall never aſſent to it. . 2. 
XIII. EUPH. Be pleaſed to recolle& your own 


Lectures upon Prejudice, and apply them in the 
preſent caſe. Perhaps they may help you to fol- 


low where Reaſon leads, and to ſuſpe& Notions 


which are ſtrongly riveted, without having been e- 


ver examined. ALC. I diſdain the ſuſpicion of 


Prejudice. And I do not ſpeak only for my. ſelf. 
I know a Club of moſt ingenious Men, the freeſt 


from Prejudice of any Men alive, who abhor the 
Notion of a God, and I doubt not wou'd be very 
able to untie this knot. Upon which Words of Al- 


ciphron, I, who had acted the part of an indifferent 


ſtander-by, obſerved to him, that it misbecame his 


Character and repeated Profeſſions, to own an At- 


tachment 
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tachment to the Judgment, .or build upon the pre- 
ſumed Abilities of other Men how ingenious ſoever: 
and that this proceeding might encourage his Ad- 
verſaries to have recourſe to Authority, in which 
perhaps they wou'd find their account more than 
he. Oh! ſaid Crit, I have often obſerved the 
Conduct of Minute Philoſophers. When one of 
them has got a ring of Diſciples round him, his me- 
thod is to exclaim againſt Prejudice, and recom- 
mend thinking and reaſoning, giving to underſtand 
that himſelf is a Man of deep Reſearches and cloſe 
Argument, one who examines impartially and con- 
cludes warily. The fame Man in other Company, 
if he chance to be preſſed with Reaſon, ſhall laugh 
at Logic and aſſume the lazy ſupine Airs of a fine 
Gentleman, a Wit, a Railleur, to avoid the dry- 
neſs of a regular and exact Inquiry. This double 
Face of the Minute Philoſopher is of no ſmall uſe to 
propagate and maintain his Notions. Though to 
me it ſeems a plain Caſe, that if a fine Gentleman 
will ſhake off Authority, and appeal from Religion 
to Reaſon, unto Reaſon he muſt go: And if he 
cannot go without leading ſtrings, ſurely he had 
better be led by the Authority of the Public, than 
by that of any knot of Minute Philoſophers. ALC. 
Gentlemen, this Diſcourſe is very irkſome and 
needleſs. For my part, I am a friend to Inquiry. 
I am willing Reaſon ſhou'd have its full and free 
Scope. I build on no Man's Anthority. For my 
part I have no intereſt in denying a God. Any 
Man may believe or not believe a God as he pleaſes 
for me. But after all, Euphranor muſt allow me 
to ſtare a little at his Concluſions. EUPH. The 
Concluſions are yours as much as mine, for you 
were led to them by your own Conceſſions. 
XIV. You it ſeems ſtare to find, that God 1s 
not far from every one of ys, and that in him we a 
100 and move and have our Being. You, who in 


the 


; - 
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the beginning of this Morning's Conference, 

thought it ſtrange, that God ſhou'd leave himſelf 
without a witneſs, do now think it ſtrange the wit- 
neſs ſhou'd be ſo full and clear. ALC. I muſt 
own 1 do. I was aware, indeed, of a certain Me- 
taphyſical Hypotheſis, of our ſeeing all things in 
God by the union of the Humane Soul with the in- 
telligible Subſtance of the Deity, which neither I 
nor any one elſe cou'd make ſenſe of. But I never 
imagined it cou'd be pretended, that we ſaw God 
with our fleſhly Eyes as plain as we ſee any Human 


Perſon whatſoever, and that he daily ſpeaks to our 


Senſes in a manifeſt and clear Dialect. CRI. This 
Language hath a neceſſary Connexion with Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom and Goodneſs. Itis equivalent ta 
a a conſtant Creation, betokening an immediate act 
of Power and Providence. It cannot be accounted 
for by mechanical Principles, by Atoms, Attrac- 
tions, or Effluvia. The inſtantaneous Production 
and Reproduction of ſo many Signs combined, diſ- 
ſolved, tranſpoſed, diverſified, and adapted to ſuch 
an endleſs variety of purpoſes, ever ſhifting with 
the occaſions and ſuited to them, being utterly in 


explicable and unaccountable by the Laws of Mo- | 
tion, by Chance, by Fate, or the like blind Prin- 


ciples, doth ſet forth and teſtify the immediate O- 
peration of a Spirit, or thinking Being; and not 
merely of a Spirit, which every Motion or Gravi- 
tation may poſſibly infer; but of one wiſe, good 
and provident Spirit, who directs and rules and go- 
verns the World. Some Philoſophers, being con- 
vinced of the Wiſdom and Power of the Creator, 
ſrom the make and contrivance of organixed Bodies 
and orderly Syſtem of the World, did nevertheleſs 
imagine, that he left this Syſtem with all its parts 
and contents well adjuſted and put in motion, as 
an Artiſt leaves a Clock, to go thenceforward of it 
elf for a certain Period.” But this viſual Language 

| proves, 


2111 


— 
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proves, not a Creator meerly, but a provident Go- 


vernor actually and intimately preſent and attentive 


to all our Intereſts and Motions ; who watches over 
our Conduct, and takes care of our minuteſt Ac- 
tions and Defigns, throughout the whole courſe of 
our lives, informing, and directing inceſſantly, in 
a moſt evident and ſenſible manner. This is truly 
wonderful. EUPH. And is it not ſo, that Men 
ſhou'd be encompaſſed by ſuch a wonder, without 
refleQing on it? | | 

XV. Something there is of Divine and Admi- 
rable in this Language, addreſſed to our Eyes, that 
may well awaken the Mind, and deſerve its utmoſt 
Attention; it is learned with ſo little pains, it ex- 
preſſeth the Differences of things ſo clearly and 
aptly, it inſtructs with ſuch Facility and Diſpatch, 


by one Glance of the Eye conveying a greater Va- 
riety of Advices, and a more diſtin Knowledge 


of Things, than cou'd be got by a Diſcourſe of 
ſeveral Hours. And, while it * A it amuſes 
and entertains the Mind with ſuch ſingular Pleas, 
ſure and Delight. It is of ſuch excellent Uſe in 
giving a Stability and Permanency to Human Diſ- 
courſe, in recording Sounds and beſtowing Life 
on dead Languages, enabling us to converſe with, 
Men of remote Ages and Countries. And it ans; 
ſwers ſo appoſite to the Uſes and Neceſſities of 
Mankind, informing us more diſtinctly of thoſe 

Odjects, whoſe Nearneſs and Magnitude qualify 


them to be of greateſt Detriment or Benefit to 
our Bodies, and leſs exactly, in Proportion as their 


Littleneſs or Diſtance make them of leſs Concern, 


to us. ALC. And yet theſe ſtrange Things afﬀfe& 
Men but little. EUPH. But they are not ſtrange, 
they are familiar, and that makes them be over- 
looked, Things which rarely happen ſtrikes; 


whereas Frequency leſſens the Admiration of 
Things, though in themſelves ever ſo admirable. 


H | Hence 


0 
| 
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Hence a common Man, who is not uſed to think 
and make Reflexions, wou'd probably be more 
convinced of the Being of a God, by one ſingle 
Sentence heard once in his life from the Sky, than 


Syall the Experience he has had of this viſual Lan- 


guage, contrived with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, ſo con- 
ſtantly addreſſed to his Eyes, and ſo plainly de- 
claring the Nearneſs, Wiſdom, and Providence 


of him with whom we have to do. ALC. After 


all, I cannot ſatisfy my ſelf, how Men ſhou'd be ſo 
little ſurpriſed or amazed about this viſive Facul- 
ty, if it was really of a nature ſo ſurpriſing and 
amazing. EUP H. But let us ſuppoſe a Nation of 
Men blind from their Infancy, among whom a 
Stranger arrives, the only Man who can ſee in all 
the Country: Let us ſuppoſe this Stranger travel- 
ling with ſome of the Natives, and that one while 
he foretells to them, that, in caſe they walk ſtraight 
forward, in half an Hour they ſhall meet Men or 
Cattle or come to a Houſe; that if they turn to 
the right and proceed, they ſhall in a few Minutes 
be in danger of falling down a Precipice; that 
ſhaping their courſe to the left, they will in ſuch 
a time arrive at a River, a Wood or a Mountain. 
What think you? Muſt they not be infinitely ſur- 


priſed, that one, who had never been in their 


Country before ſhou'd know it ſo much better 
than themſelves? And wou'd not thoſe Predictions 
ſeem to them as unaccountable and incredible, as 
Prophecy to a Minute Philoſopher ? ALC. I can- 
not deny it. ECPH. But it ſeems to require in- 
tenſe thought, to be able to unravel a Prejudice 
that has been ſo long forming, to get over the vul- 


gar Error of Ideas common to both Senſes, and 
ſo to diſtinguiſh between the Objects of Sight and 


* 
* 


Touch, which have grown (if I may ſo ſay) blend- 

ed together in our Fancy, as to be able to ſuppoſe 

our ſelves exactly in the State, that one of hols 
5 9 4 Men 


. 
we + 
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Men wou'd be in, if he were made to ſee. And 
yet this I believe is poſſible, and might ſeem worth 
the pains of a little thinking, eſpecially to thoſe 
Men whoſe proper Employment and Profeſſion it 
is to think, and unravel Prejudices, and confute 
Miſtakes. I frankly own I cannot find my way 
out of this Maze, and ſhou'd gladly be ſet right 
by thoſe who ſee better than my ſelf. CRI. The 
purſuing this Subject in their own Thoughts wou'd 
poſſibly open a, new Scene, to thoſe ſpeculative Gen- 
tlemen of the Minute Philoſophy. It puts me in 
mind of a paſſage in the Pſalmiſt, where he re- 
preſents God to be covered with Light as with a 
Garmept, and wou'd methinks be no ill Comment 
on that ancient Notion of ſome Eaſtern Sages: 
That God had Light for his Body, and Truth 
for his Soul. This Converſation laſted till a Ser- 
vant came to tell us the Tea was ready: Upon 
which we walked in, and found Lyficles at the 
Tea-table. . h INC | 5 
XVI. As ſoon as we ſat down, I am glad, ſaid 
Alciphron, that I have here found my Second, a 
freſh man to maintain our common Caufe, which, 

I doubt, Lyficles will think hath ſuffered by his ab- 
ſence. LIS. Why ſo? AC. I have been drawn 
into ſome Conceſſions you won't like. LTS. Let 
me know what they are. ALC. Why, that there 
is ſuch a thing as a God, and that his Exiſtence is 
very certain. ALC. Bleſs me] How came you to 
entertain ſo wild a Notion? ALC. You know we 
profeſs to follow Reaſon wherever it leads. And 
in ſhort I have been reaſoned into it. LTS. Rea- 
ſoned? : You ſhou'd ſay amuſed with Words, be- 
wildered with Sophiſtry. EU PH. Have you a 
mind to hear the ſame Reaſoning that led Alciphron . 
and me Step by ſtep, that we may examine whe- 
ther it be Sophiſtry or no? LIS. As to that Tam _ 

very eaſy, I gueſs all that can be ſaid on that 
H 2 Head, 


. 
| 
| 
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Head. It ſhall be my Buſineſs to help my Friend 


out, whatever Arguments drew him in. EUPH, 


Will you admit the Premiſes and deny the Con- 
cluſion? LTS. What if I admit the Concluſion ? 
EUPH How] will you grant there is a God? LIS. 
Perhaps I may. EUPH. Then we are agreed. 
LIF. Perhaps not. EUPH. O Lyſicles, you are 
a ſubtle Adverſary. I know not what you wou'd 
be at. LIF. You muſt know then, that at bot- 


tom the Being of a God is a Point in it ſelf of 


ſmall conſequence, and a Man may make this Con. 
ceſſion without yielding much. The great Point 
is what Senſe the word God is to be taken in. The 
very Epicureans allowed the Being of Gods; 
but then they were indolent Gods, unconcerned 
with Human Affairs. Hobbes allowed a corporeal 
God; and Spinoſa held the Univerſe to be God. 
And yet no body doubts they were ſtaunch Free- 
thinkers, I cou'd wiſh indeed the word God were 
quite omitted, becauſe in moſt minds it is coupled 


with a ſort of ſuperſtitious Awe, the very Root of 


all Religion. I ſhall not, nevertheleſs, be much 
diſturbed though the name be retained, and the 
Being of a God allowed in any Senſe but that of a 
Mind, which knows all things, and beholds Hu- 
man Actions, like ſome Judge or Magiſtrate with 
infinite Obſervation and Intelligence. The Belief 
of a God in this Senſe fills a Man's Mind with 
Scruples, lays him under Conſtraints and imbitters 
his very Being: But in another Senſe, it may be 
attended with no great ill Conſequence, This I 
know was the Opinion of our great Diagoras, who 
told me he wou'd never have been at the pains, to 
find out a Demonſtration that there was no God, 
if the received Notion of God had been the ſame 


Vith that of ſome Fathers and Schoolmen. EUPH. 


Pray what was that? 5 
* f 5 | XVII. 
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XVII. LYS. You muſt know, Diagorat, a Man 
of much reading and inquiry, had diſcovered that 

once upon a time, the moſt profound and ſpecula- 
tive Divines finding it impoſſible to-reconcile the 
Attributes of God, taken in the common Senſe, 
or in any known Senſe, with Human Reaſon, and 
the Appearance of things, taught the words Know- 
ledge, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and ſuch like, when 
ſpoken of the Deity, muſt be underſtood in aquite 
different Senſe, from what they ſignified in the 
vulgar Acceptation, or from any thing that we can 
form a Notion of, or conceive. Hence, whatever 
Objections might be made againſt the Attributes 
of God they eaſily ſolved, by denying thoſe At- 
tributes _— to God, in this or any known 
particular Senſe or Notion; which was the ſame 
thing as to deny that they belonged to him at all, 
And thus denying the Attributes of God they in 
effect deny his Being, though perhaps they were 
not aware of it. Suppoſe, for inſtance, a Man 
ſhou'd object, that future Contingencies were in- 
conſiſtent with the Fore-knowledge of God, be- 
cauſe it is repugnant that certain Knowledge ſhou'd 
be of an uncertain thing: it was a ready and an 
eaſy anſwer to ſay, that this may be true, with re- 
ſpect to Knowledge taken in the common Senſe, . 
or in any Senſe that we can poſſibly form any No- 
tion of; but that there wou'd not appear the ſame 
Inconſiſtency, between the contingent Nature of 
Things and Divine Foreknowledge, taken to ſig- 
nify ſomewhat that we know nothing of, which in 
God ſupplies the place of what we underſtand by 
Knowledge; from which it differs not in the quan- 
tity or Degree of Perfection, but altogether, and 
in kind, as Light doth from Sound; and even 
more, fince theſe agree in that they are both Sen- 
ſations : whereas Knowledge in God hath no ſort 
of Reſemblance or Agreement with any Notion, 


H 3 that 
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that Man can frame of Knowledge. The like 


may be ſaid of all the other Attributes, which in- 


deed may by this means be equal] 5 reconciled with 
every thing or with nothing: But all Men who 
think muſt needs fee, this is cutting knots and not 


untying them. For how are things reconciled with, 
the Divine Attributes, when theſe Attributes them- 


ſelves are in every intelligible Senſe denied; and 
conſequently the very Notion of God taken away, 
and nothing left but the Name, without any mean- 
ing annexed to it? In ſhort, the Belief that there 
is an unknown Subject of Atiributes abſolutel un- 
known is a very innocent Doctrine; which the 
acute D:agoras well ſaw, and was therefore wonder- 
fully delighted with this Syſtem. 

XVIII. For, ſaid he, if this cou'd once make 
its way and obtain in the World, there wou'd be 


an end of all natural and rational Religion, which 


is the Baſis both of the Jewiſh and the Chriſtian : 


for he who comes to God, or enters himſelf in 
the Church of God, muſt firſt believe that there 
is a God in ſome intelligible Senſe; and not only 


that there is ſomething in general without any 
proper Notion, though never ſo inadequate, of any 
of its Qualities or Attributes for this may be Fate, 
or Chaos, or Plaſtic Nature, or any thing elſe as 
well as God. Nor will it avail to ſay, there is 


ſomething in this unknown Being analogous to 


Knowledge and Goodneſs: that is to ſay, which 


produceth thoſe Effects which we cou'd not con- 


ceive to be produced by Men in any Degree, with- 
out Knowledge and Goodneſs. For this is in Fat 
to give up the Point in diſpute between Theiſts 
and Atheiſts, the Queſtion having always been, 
not whether there was a Principle, (which Point 
was allowed by all Philoſophers as well before as 


ſince Anaxagoras) but whether this Principle was 
Arc, A * intelligent Being: That is to ſay, 


whether 
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whether that Order and Beauty and Uſe, viſible 
in Natural Effects, cou'd be produced by any thing, 
but a Mind or Intelligence, in the proper Senſe 
of the Word; and whether there muſt not be 
true, real, and proper Knowledge in the firſt Cauſe. - 
We will therefore acknowledge, that all thoſe na- 
tural Effects which are vulgarly aſcribed to Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, proceed from a Being in which 
there is, properly ſpeaking, no Knowledge or. 
Wiſdom at all, but only ſomething elſe, which, 
in reality, is the Cauſe of thoſe things which 
Men, for want of knowing better, aſcribe to what, 
they call Knowledge and Wiſdom and- Under- 
ſtanding You wonder perhaps to hear a Man 
of Pleaſure, who diverts himſelf as I do, phi- 
loſophize at this rate. But you ſhou'd conſider. 
that much is to be got by converſing with in- 
gen'ous Men, which is a ſhort way to Know- 
ledge, that ſaves a Man the drudgery of Rea- 
ding and Thinking. And now we have granted to 
you that there 1s a God in this indefinite Senſe, 
E wou'd fain ſee what uſe you can make of this 
Conceſſion. You cannot argue from unknown 
Attributes, or which is the ſame thing, from At- 
tributes in an unknown Senſe. You cannot prove, 
that God is to be loved for his Goodneſs, or fear- 
ed for his Juſtice, or reſpected for his Know- 
ledge: All which Conſequences, we own, wou'd 
follow from thoſe Attributes admitted in an intel- 
ligible Senſe. But we deny, that thoſe or any o- 
ther Conſequences can be drawn from Attributes 
admitted in no particular Senſe, or in a Senſe which 
none of us underſtand. Since therefore nothing 
can be inferred from ſuch an Account of God, 
about Conſcience, or Worſhip, or Religion, you 
may e*en make the beſt of it; and, not to be ſin- 
gular, we will uſe the Name too, and ſo at once 
there is an end of Atheiſm, EUPH. This Ac- 
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count of the Deity is new to me. I do not like 
it, and therefore ſhall leave it to be maintain'd by 
thoſe who do. | 
XIX. CRI. It is not new to me. I remember 
not long ſince to have heard a Minute Philoſopher 
triumph upon this very point; which put me on 
inquiring what Foundation there was Be it in the 
Fathers or Schoolmen. And, for ought that 1 
can find, it owes its Original to thoſe Writings, 
which have been publiſhed under the Name of 
Dionyſius the Areopagite. The Author of which, 
it muſt be owned, hath written upon the Divine 
Attributes in a very ſingular Style. In his Trea- 
tiſe of the Cœleſtial Hierarchy * he ſaith, that 
God is ſomething above all Eſſence and Life, 
unit rd ον⁰ẽ golay x} be- and again in his Treatiſe of 
the Divine Names 1, that he is above all Wiſdom 
and Underſtanding, dp dea cep x; ovicu, inct- 
fable and innominable, &;5yro; x} drive; 3 the Wil- 
dom of God he terms an unreaſonable, unintelli- 
gent, and fooliſh Wiſdom; Ty» 4Xoyor x} 4ver % pwpas 
cola But then the Reaſon he gives, for expreſ- 
ing himſelf in this ſtrange manner, is, that the 
Divine Wiſdom is the Cauſe of all Reaſon, Wiſ- 
dom,_and Underſtanding, and therein are contain- 
ed the Treaſures of all Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
He calls God unifougey and ounigtu;; as if Wiſdom 
and Life were Words not worthy to expreſs the 
Divine PerfeQions : And he adds, that the Attri- 
butes unintelligent and unperceiving muſt be aſ- 
cribed to the Divinity, not xar *ziþ wv by way of 
Defect, but xad' vrepoxw by way of Eminency ; 
which he explains by our giving the Name of Dark- 
neſs to Light inacceſſible. And, notwithſtanding 
the Harſhneſs of his Expreſſions in ſome Places, 
he affirms over and over in others, that God knows 
all Things; not that he is beholden to the Crea- 

. . - tures 
De Hierarch, Cæleſt. c. 2. + De Nom. Div. c. 7. 
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tures for his Knowledge, but by knowing himſelf, 
from whom they all derive their Being, and in 
whom they are contained as in their Cauſe. It 
was late before theſe Writings appear to have 
been known in the World; and although they ob- 
tained Credit during the Age of the Schoolmen, 
et ſince critical Learning hath been cultivated they 
have loſt their Credit, and are at this Day given up 
for ſpurious, as containing ſeveral evident Marks of 
much later Date than the Age of Dionyſius. Upon 
the whole, although this Method of growing in 
Expreflion, and dwindling in Notion, of clearing 
up Doubts by Nonſenſe, and avoiding Difficulties 
by running into affected Contradictions, may per- 
haps proceed from a well-meant Zeal; yet it ap- 
pears not to be according to Knowledge, and in- 
ſtead of reconciling Atheiſts to the Truth, - hath, F 
doubt, a Tendency to confirm them in their own 
Perſuaſion. It ſhou'd ſeem, therefore, very weak 
and raſh in a Chriſtian to adopt this harſh Lan- 
guage of an Apocryphal Writer, preferably to that 
of the Holy Scriptures. I remember, indeed, to 
have read of a certain Philoſopher, who lived 
ſome Centuries ago, that uſed. to ſay, if theſe ſup- 
poſed Works of Dionyſius had been known to the 
Primitive Fathers, they wou'd havefurniſhed them 
admirable Weapons againſt the Hereticks, ' and 
wou'd have ſaved a World of Pains, But the E- 
vent ſince their Diſcovery hath by no means.con- 
firmed his Opinion. It muſt be owned, the cele- 
brated Picus of Mirandula, among his Nine Hun- 
dred Concluſions (which that Prince being very 
young, propoſed to maintain by public Diſputa- 
tion at Rome) hath this for one; to wit, that it is. 
more improper to ſay of God, he is an Intelle& 
or Intelligent Being, than to ſay, of a reaſonable. 
Soul that it is an Angel: Which Doctrine it ſeems” 
was got reliſned. And Picus, when he. comes to 
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defend it, ſupports himſelf altogether by the Ex. 
ample and Authority of Dionyſus, and in effect ex- 
plains it away into a meer verbal Difference, af- 
firming, that neither Dionyſus nor himſelf ever 
meant to deprive God of Knowledge, or to deny 
that he knows all Things: But that, as Reaſon 1s 
of kind peculiar to Man, fo by Intellection he un- 
derſtands a kind or manner of Knowing peculiar 
to Angels: And that the Knowledge, which is in 
God, is more above the Intellection of Angels, 
than Angel is above Man. He adds that, as his 
Tenet confiſts with admitting the moſt perfect 
Knowledge in God, ſo he wou'd by no means be 
underſtood to exclude from the Deity Intellection 
itſelf, taken in the common or general Senſe, but 
only that peculiar fort of Intellection proper to 
Angels, which he thinks ought not to be attribut- 
ed to God any more than Human Reaſon &. Pi- 

cus, therefore, though he ſpeaks as the Apocr - 
phal Drony/ſrus, yet when he explains himſelf, it 
is evident he ſpeaks like other Men. And al- 
though the forementioned Books of the Cœleſtial 
Hierarchy and of the Divine Names, being attri- - 
buted to a Saint and Martyr of the Apoſtolical 
Age, were reſpected by the Schoolmen, yet it is 
certain they rejected or ſoftened his harſh Expreſ- 
ſions, and explained away or reduced his Dodrine 
to the received Notions taken from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the Light of Nature. 

XX. Thomas Aquinas expreſſeth his Senſe of this 
Point in the following manner. All Perfegtions, 
faith he, derived from God to the Creatures are 
in a certain higher Senſe, or (as the Schoolmen 
term it) eminently in God. Whenever, there- 
fore, a Name borrowed from any Perfection in 
the Creature is attributed to God, we muſt ex- 
' clude from its Signification every thing that be- 


longs 
* Pic. Mirand, in Apolog. p. 155. Ed, Baſ. 
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longs to the imperfect Manner, wherein that At- 
tribute is found in the Creature. Whence he con- 
cludes, that Knowledge in God is not an Habit, 
but a pure Act *. And again the ſame Doctor 
obſerves, that our Intellect gets its Notions of all 
ſorts of Perfections from the Creatures, and that 
as it apprehends thoſe Perfections, ſo it ſignifies 
them by Names. Therefore, ſaith he, in attribut- 
ing theſe Names to God, we are to conſider two 
Things; firſt, The Perfections themſelves as 
Goodneſs, Life, and the like, which are properly 
in God; and, ſecondly, The Manner which is pe- 
culiar to the "Creature, and cannot, ſtrictly kan 
properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to agree to the Crea- 
tor T. And although Suarez, with other School- 
men, teacheth, that the Mind of Man conceiveth 
Knowledge and Will to be in God as Faculties or 
Operations, by Analogy only to created Beings; 
vet he gives it plainly as his Opinion, that when 
Knowledge is ſaid not to be properly in God, it 
muſt be underſtood in a Senſe including Imper- 
fection, ſuch as diſcurſive Knowledge, or the like 
imperfect kind found in the Creatures: And that, 
none of thoſe Imperfections in the Knowledge of 
Men or Angels belonging to the formal Notion 
of Knowledge, or to Knowledge as ſuch, it will 
not thence follow that Knowledge, in its proper 
formal Senſe, may not be attributed to God: And 
of Knowledge taken in general for the clear evi- 
dent underſtanding of all Truth, he expreſſy af- 
firms that it is in God, and that this was never 
denied by any Philoſopher who believed a God 4. 
It was, indeed, a current Opinion in the Schools, 
that even Being itſelf ſhou'd be attributed analo- 
gically to God and the Creatures. That, is, they : 
held 
„Sum. Theolog. p. r. Queſt. 14. Art. .. 
F Ibid. Queſt. 13 8 3. 
1 Suarez Diſp. Metaph. Tom, 2. Diſp. 30. Sect. 15. 
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held that God, the ſupreme, independent, ſelf- 
_ originate Cauſe and Source of all Beings, muſt not 
be ſuppoſed to exiſt in the fame Senſe with creat- 
ed Beings, not that he exiſts leſs truly, property, 
or formally than they, but only becauſe he exiſts 
in a more eminent and perfect Manner. 

XXI. But to prevent any Man's being led, by 
miſtaking the Scholaſtic Uſe of the Terms Analogy 
and Analogical, into an Opinion that we cannot 
frame in any Degree, a true and proper Notion of 
Attributes applied by Analogy, or, in the School 
Phraſe, predicated analogically, it may not be 
amiſs to inquire into the true Senſe and Meaning 
of thoſe Words. Every one knows, that Analogy 
is a Greek Word ufed by Mathematicians, to ſig- 
nify a Similitude of Proportions. For Inſtance, 
when we obſerve that 'Two is to Six, as Three 1s 
to Nine, this Similitude or Equality of Proportion 
is termed Analogy. And although Proportion - 
ſtrictly ſignifies the Habitude or Relation of one 
Quantity to another, yet, in a looſer and tranflat- 
ed Senſe, it hath been applied to ſignify every 
other Habitude; and confequently the Term Ana- 
logy comes to ſignify all Similitude of Relations, 
or Habitudes whatſoever. Hence, the Schoolmen 
tell us there is Analogy between Intellect and 
Sight; foraſmuch as Intellect is to the Mind, what 
Sight is to the Body. And that he who governs 
the State is analogous to him who ſteers a Ship. 
Hence a Prince is analogically ſtiled a Pilot, bein 
to the State as a Pilot is to his Veſſel . For the 
farther clearing of this Point it is to be obſerved, 
that a two-fold Analogy is diſtinguiſned by the 
Schoolmen, metaphorical and proper. Of the 
firſt Kind there are frequent Inſtances in Holy 
Scripture, attributing Human Parts and Paſſions 
to God. When he is repreſented as having a 

s * Finger, 
* Vide Cajetan. de Nom. Analog. c. 3. 
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Finger, an Eye, or an Ear, when he is ſaid to 
repent, to be angry, or grieved, every one ſees 
the Analogy is meerly metaphorical. Becauſe 
thoſe Parts and Paſſions, taken in the proper Sig- 
nification, muſt in every Degree e wh ; 
from the formal Nature of the Thing, include 
Imperfection. When therefore it is ſaid, the 
Finger of God appears in this or that Event, Men 
of common Senſe mean no more, but that it is as 
truly aſcribed to God, as the Works wrought by 
Human Fingers are to Man: and ſo of the reſt. 
But the caſe is different, when Wiſdom and Know- 
ledge are attributed to God. Paſſions and Senſes 
as ſuch imply Defect; but in Knowledge ſimply, 
or as ſuch, there is no Defect. Knowledge there- 
fore, in the proper formal meaning of the Word, 
may be attributed to God proportionably, that is 
proven a Proportion to the infinite Nature of 
God, e may ſay, therefore, that as God is in- 
finitely above Man, fo is the Knowledge of God 
infinitely above the Knowledge of Man, and this 
is what Cajetan calls Analogia proprie fata. And 
after this ſame Analogy, we muſt underſtand all 
thoſe Attributes to belong to the Deity, which in 
themſelves ſimply, and as ſuch, denote Perfection. 
We may therefore conſiſtently with what hath 
been premiſed, affirm that all ſorts of Perfection, 
which we can conceive in a finite Spirit, are in 
God, but without any of that allay which is found 
in the Creatures. This DoQrine therefore of 
Analogical Perfections in God, or our knowing 
God by Analogy, ſeems very much miſunderſtc 

and miſapplied by thoſe who wow'd infer from 
thence, that we cannot frame any direct or pro- 


per Notion, though neverſo inadequate, of Know- - 


ledge or Wiſdom, as they are in the Deity, or un- 
derſtand any more of them than one born blind 
can of Light and Colours. 4. 


wo Tar MinvurTr Dial. IV. 
XXII. And now, Gentlemen, it may be expect- 
ed I ſhou'd aſk your Pardon, for having dwelt fo 


fong on a point of Metaphyſics, and introduced 
ſuch unpoliſhed and unfaſhionable Writers as the 


\ _ Schoolmen into good Company: but as Ly/icles 


ave the occaſion, I leave him to anſwer for jt. 

LIF. I never dreamt of this dry Diſſertation. But, 
if 1 have been the occafion of diſcuſſing theſe 
Scholaſtic Points, by my unluckily mentioning the 
Schoolmen, it was my firſt fault of the kind, and 
I promife it ſhall be the laſt. The meddling with 
crabbed Authors of any ſort is none of my taſte. 
I grant one meets now and then with a good No- 
tion in what we call dry Writers, ſuch an one for 
example as this I was ſpeaking of, which I mult 
own ſtruck my Fancy. But then for theſe we have 
ſuch as Prodicus or Diagoras, who look into obſo- 
lete Books, and ſave the reſt of us that trouble. 
CRI. So you pin your Faith upon them. LYS. 
Tt is only for fome odd Opinions, and matters of 
Fact, and critical Points, | Beſides, we know the 
Men to whom we give credit: They are judicious 
and honeſt, and have no end to ſerve but Truth. 
And I am confident ſome Author or other has 
maintained the forementioned Notion in the fame 
Senſe as Diagoras related it. CRI. That may be. 
But it never was a received Notion, and never 
will, fo tong as Men believe a God; the ſame Ar- 
guments that prove a firſt Cauſe proving an intel- 
ligent Caufe: Intelligent, I ſay, in the proper 
Senfe: Wiſe and Good in the true and formal Ac- 
ceptation of the Words. Otherwiſe it is evident, 
that every Syllogiſm brought to prove thoſe At- 
tributes, or (which is the ſame thing) to prove the 
Being of a God, will be found to conſiſt of four 
terms, and conſequently can conclude nothing. 
But for your part, Alciphron, you have been ful- 
ly convinced, that God is a thinking intelligent 
8 | | Being 
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Being in the ſame ſenſe with other Spirits, though 
not in the ſame imperfeQ manner or degree, ' 
XXIII. ALC. And yet I am not without my 
Scruples: For with Knowledge you infer Wiſ- 
dom, and with Wiſdom Goodneſs. But how is 
it poſſible, to conceive God ſo good, and Man fo 
wicked? It may perhaps with ſome Colour be al- 
ledged, that a little ſoft ſhadowing of Evil ſets off 
the bright and luminous parts of the Creation, 
and ſo contributes to the Beauty of the whole 
Piece: But, for Blots ſo large and ſo black it is 
impoſſible to account by that Principle. That 
there ſhou'd be ſo much Vice and ſo little Virtue 
upon Earth, and that the Laws of God's King- 
dom ſhou'd be ſo ill obſerved by his Subjects, is 
what can never be reconciled with that ſurpaſſing 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſupreme Monarch. 
EUPH. Tell me, Alcipbron, wou'd you argue that 
a State was ill adminiſtred, or judge of the man- 
ners of its Citizens, by the Diſorders committed 
in the Goal or Dungeon? ALC. I wou'd not. 
EUPH. And for ought we know, this Spot with 
the few Sinners on it, bears no greater Proportion 
to the Univerſe of Intelligences, than a Dungeon 
to a Kingdom. It ſeems we are led not only by 
Revelation but by common Senſe, obſerving and 
inferring from the Analogy of viſible Things, to 
conclude there are innumerable Orders of intelli- 
gent Beings more happy and more perfeQ- than 
Man, whoſe Life is but a Span, and whoſe place 
this earthly. Globe is but a Point, in reſpect of the 


whole Syſtem of God's Creation. We are daz- | 


zled indeed with the Glory and Grandeur of 
Things here below, becauſe we know no better. 
But I am apt to think, if we knew what it was to 
be an Angel for one hour, we ſhou'd return to this 
World, though it were to ſit on the brighteſt 
Throne in it, with vaſtly more loathing and reluct- 

" 44 ance, 
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ance, than we wou'd now deſcend into a loath- 
ſome Dungeon or Sepulchre, 

XXIV. CRI. To me it ſeems natural, that ſuch 
a weak paſſionate and ſhort · ſighted Creature as 
Man, ſhou'd be ever liable to Scruples of one kind 
or other, But, as this ſame Creature is apt to be 
over- poſitive in judging, and over haſty in con- 
cluding, it falls out, that theſe Difficulties and 
Seruples about God's Conduct are made ObjeQi- 
ons to his Being. And fo Men come to argue 
from their own DefeQs againſt the Divine Per- 
feQions. And, as the Views and Humours of 
Men are different and often oppoſite, you may 
ſometimes fee them deduce the fame atheiftical 
Concluſion from contrary Premiſes, I knew an 
Inſtance of this, in two Minute Philoſophers of my 
Acquaintance, who uſed to argue each from his 
own Temper againſt a Providence. One of them, 
a Man of a choleric and vindictive Spirit, ſaid he 

cou'd not believe a Providence, becauſe London 
was not ſwallowed up or conſumed by Fire from 
Heaven, the Streets being as he ſaid full of Peo- 
ple, who ſhew no other Belief or Worſhip of God, 
but perpetually praying that he wou'd damn, rot, 
fink, and confound them. The other, being of 
an indolent and -eaſy Temper, concluded there 
cou'd be no ſuch thing as a Providence, for that 
a. Being of conſummate Wiſdom muſt needs em- 
ploy hirnſelf better, than in minding the Prayers, 
and Actions, and little Intereſts of Mankind. ALC. 
After all, if God have no Paſſions, how can it be 
true that Vengeance 1s his? Or how can he be 
ſaid to be jealous of his Glory? CRI. We believe 
that God executes Vengeance without Revenge, 
and is jealous without Weakneſs, juſt as the mind 
of Man fees without Eyes, and apprehends with- 
out Hands. 
XXV. CRI. To put a Period to this Diſcourſe, 


wt 
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we will grant, there is a God in this diſpaſſionate 
genſe; but what then? What hath this to do with 
Religion or Divine Worſhip? To what purpoſe, 
are all theſe Prayers, and Praiſes, and Thankſ- 
givings, and Singing of Pſalms, which the fooliſh 
Vulgar call ſerving God? What ſenſe or uſe or 
end is there in all theſe things? CRI. We wor- 
ſhip God, we praiſe and pray to him: not becauſe 


we think that he is proud of eur Worſhip, or 


fond of our Praiſe or Prayers, and affected with 
them as Mankind are, or that all our Service can 
contribute. in the leaſt Degree to his Happineſs. or 
Good: But becauſe it is good for us, to be ſo diſ- 
poſed towards God: becauſe it is juſt and right 
and ſuitable to the Nature of Things, and becom- 
ing the Relation we ſtand in to our ſupreme Lord 
and Governor, ALC. If it be good for us to 
worſhip God; it ſhou'd ſeem that the Chriſtian 
Religion, which pretends to teach Men the Know- 
ledge and Worſhip of God, was of ſome uſe and 
benefit to Mankind. CRI. Doubtleſs. ALC. If 
this can be made appear, I fhall own myſelf very 
much miſtaken. (RI. It is now near Dinner time. 
Wherefore if you pleaſe, we will put an end to 
this Converſation for the preſent, and to-morrow 
morning reſume our Subject. 


The FIFTH- DIALOGUE. 


I. Minute Philoſophers join in the Cry, and follow 
the Scent of others. II. Worſhip preſcribed by the. 
Chriſtian Religion ſuitable to God and Man. III. 
Power and Influence of the Druids. IV. Excellen 
and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Religion. V. It 
ennobles Mankind and makes them happy. VI. Re- 
ligion neither Biggotry nor Superſtition, VII. PHV. 
; ſiciant 


Fi 
add. 
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ſicians and * for the Soul. VIII. Character 
of the Clergy. IX. Natural Religion and Human 
| Reaſon not to be diſparaged. X. Tendency and 
_ Uſe of the Gentile Religion. XI. Good Effets of 
Cbriſtianity. XII. Engliſhmen compared with 
ancient Greeks and Romans. XIII. The AAo. 


dern Pratlice of Duelling. XIV. Character of the 


old Romans, how to be formed, XV. Genuine 
Fruits of the Goſpel. XVI. Wars and Faction⸗ 


not an Effect of the Chriſtian Religion. XVII. 
Civil Rage and Maſſacres in Greece and Rome. 


XVIII. Virtue of ancient Greeks. XIX. Quar- 
reli of Polemical Divines. XX, Tyranny, Uſur- 
_ pation, Sopbiſiry of Ecclefiaſtics. XXI. The Uni- 
verſities cenſured, XXII. Divine Writings of 4 


certain modern Critic, XXIII. Learning the Ef- 


felt of Religion, XXIV. Barbariſm of the Schools. 
XXV. Reſtauration of Learning and polite Arts, to 
whom owing. XXVI. Prejudice and Ingratitude 
f Minute Philoſophers, XXVII. Their Preten- 
ſions and Conduct inconſiſtent. XX VII. Men and 


Brutes compared with reſpect to Religion. XXIX. 
Chriſtianity the only Means ts eftabliſh Natural 


Religion. XXX. Free-thinkers miſtake their Ta- 
lents; have a ſtrong Imagination. XXXI. Tithes 


and Cburcb. land. XXXII. Men diſlinguiſhed 


from Human Creatures, XX XIII. Diſtribution 


of Mankind into Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſbes. 
XXXIV. Plea for Reaſon allowed, but Unfair- 
neſs taxed. XXXV. Freedom a Bleſſing or a 


Curſe as it is uſed, XXXVI. Prieſtcraft not the 


reigning Evil. 


I. E amuſed ourſelves the next Day every 
Ker one to his Fancy, till Nine of the Clock, 
when. Word was brought that the Tea-table was 
ſet in the Library, which is a Gallery on a Ground- 
floor, with an arched Door at one End opening 
into 
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into a Walk of Limes; where, as ſoon as we had 
drank Tea, we were tempted by fine Weather to 
take a Walk whichled us to a ſmall Mount of eaſy 
Aſcent, on the Top whereof we found a Seat un- 
der a ſpreading Tree. Here we had a Proſpet 
on one hand of a narrow Bay or Creek of the Sea, 
incloſed on either Side by a Coaſt beautified with 
Rocks and Woods, and- green Banks and Farm- 
houſes. At the End of the Bay was a ſmall Town 
placed upon the Slope of a Hill, which from the 
Advantage of its Situation made a conſiderable Fi- 
gure. Several Fiſhing-boats and Lighters gliding: 
up and down on a Surface- as ſmooth and bright 
as Glaſs enlivened the Proſpect. On the other 
Side we looked down. on green Paſtures, Flocks, 
and Herds, baſking beneath in Sun-ſhine, while 
we in our ſuperior Situation enjoy'd the. Freſhneſs: 
of Air and Shade. Here we felt that ſort of joy- 
ful Inſtinct which a rural Scene and fine Weather 
inſpire; and propoſed no ſmall Pleaſure, in re- 
ſuming and continuing our Conference without 
Interruption till Dinner: But we had hardly ſeat- 
ed ourſelves, and looked about us, when we ſaw 
a-Fox run by the Foot of our Mount into an ad- 
jacent Thicket. A few Minutes after, we heard 
a confuſed Noiſe of the opening of Hounds, the 
winding of Horns, and the roaring of Country 
Squires, While our Attention was ſuſpended by 
this Event, a Servant came running out of Breath 
and told Crit, that his Neighbour Ctefppus, a 
Squire of Note, was fallen from his Horſe at- 
tempting to leap over a Hedge, and brought into 
the Hall, where he lay for dead. Upon which we 
all roſe and walked haſtily to the Houſe, where 
we found Cteſppus juſt come to himſelf, in the 
midſt of half a dozen Sun-burnt Squires in Frocks 
and ſhort Wigs and Jockey-Boots. Being aſked 
how he did? he anſwered it was only a _— ; 
I 
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Rib. With ſome Difficulty Crito perſuaded him 
to lie on a Bed till the Chirurgeon came. Theſe 
Fox-hunters, having been up early at their Sport, 
were eager for Dinner, which was accordingly 
haſtened. They paſſed the Afternoon in a loud 
ruſtic Mirth, gave Proof of their Religion and 
Loyalty by the Healths they drank, talked of 
Hounds and Horſes and Elections and Country 
Affairs till the Chirurgeon, who had been em- 
ployed about Creſipput, defired he might be put in- 
to Crito's Coach, and ſent home, having refuſed 
to ſtay all Night. Our Gueſts being gone, we 
repoſed ourſelves after the Fatigue of this tumul- 
tuous Viſit, and next Morning afſembled again at 
the Seat on the Mount. Now Lyficles, being a 
nice Man, and a bel efprit, had an infinite Con- 


tempt for the rough Manners and Converſation of 


Fox-hunters, and cou'd not refle& with Patience 
that he had loſt, as he called it, ſo many Hours 
in their Company, I flattered myſelf, ſaid he, 
that there had been none of this Species remain- 
ing among us: Strange that Men ſhou'd be divert- 
ed with ſuch uncouth Noiſe and Hurry, or find 
Pleaſure in the Society of Dogs and Horſes |! How 
much more elegant are the Diverſions of the 
Town! There ſeems, replied Eupbranor, to be 
ſome Reſemblance between Fox-hunters and Free- 
thinkers; the former exerting their animal Fa- 
culties in purſuit of Game, as you Gentlemen em- 
loy pon Intellectuals in the purſuit of Truth, 
he kind of Amuſement is the ſame, although 
the Object be different. LIS. I had rather be 
compared to any Brute upon Earth than a ratienal 
Brute. CRI. You wou'd then have been leſs 


diſpleaſed with my Friend Pythocles, whom I have 


heard compare the common fort of Minute Phi- 

loſophers, not to the Hunters, but the Hounds. 

For, ſaid he, you ſhall often ſee among the _ 
| - a lou 
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z loud Babler, with a bad Noſe, lead the unſkilful 
part of the pack, who join all in his Cry without 
following any Scent of their own, any more 
than the Herd of Free-thinkers follow their own 
Reaſon. | 15.94 e 
II. But Pythocles was a blunt Man, and muſt ne- 
ver have known ſuch Reaſoners among them as 
you Gentlemen, who «can fit ſo long at an Argu- 
ment, diſpute every Inch of Ground, and 
know when to make a reaſonable Conceſſion. LIN. 
I don't know how it comes to paſs, but methinks 
Alcipbron makes Conceſſions for himſelf and me 
too, For- my own part, I am not altogether of 
ſuch a yielding Temper : But yet I don't care to 
be ſingular neither, CRI. Truly, Alcipbron, when 
I conſider where we are got, and how far we are 
agreed, I conceive it probable we may agree alto- _ 
gether in the end. You have granted that a Life 
of Virtue is-upon all Accounts eligible, as moſt 
conducive both to the general and particular 
Good of Mankind: And you allow, that the Beau- 
ty of Virtue alone is not a ſufficient Motive with 
Mankind to the PraQtice of it. This led you to 
acknowledge, that the Belief of a God wou'd be 
very uſeful in the World; and that conſequently 
you ſhou'd be diſpoſed to admit any reaſonable 
Proof of his Being: Which Point hath been prov- 
ed, and you have admitted the Proof. If then 
we admit a Divinity, why not Divine Worſhip? 
And if Worſhip, why not Religion to teach this 
Worſhip? And if a Religion, why not the Chri- 
ſtan, if a better cannot be aſſigned, and it be al- 
ready eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our Country, and 
handed down to us from our Fore-fathers? Shall 
we believe a God, and not pray to him for future 
Benefits nor thank him for the paſt? Neither truſt 
in his Protection, nor love his Goodneſs, nor 
praiſe his Wiſdom, nor adore his Power? _ 
| Ee 


} 

|; 
i | 
* 


in Fudea: No Royal Prieſts, as in Ægypt and Spar- 


Soul and the moral Virtues. Such, ſaid he, were 
the Druids of old, and I ſhou'd be glad to ſee them 


wou'd you like, Alciphron, that Prieſts ſhou*d have 


by no means agree with Free- thinkers. CRI. And 
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theſe Things are to be done, can we do them in a 
Way more ſuitable to the dignity of God or Man 
than is preſcribed by the Chriſtian Religion? ALC. 
I] am not perhaps altogether ſure that Religion muſt 
be abſolutely bad for the Public: But I cannot bear 
to ſee Policy and Religion walk hand in hand: I 
do not like to ſee Human Rights attached to the 
Divine : I am for no Pontifex Maximus, ſuch as in 
ancient or in modern Rome: No High Prieſt, as 


ta: No ſuch thing as Dairos of Japar, or Lamas ſh 


of Tartary, | U ol 
III. I knew a late witty Gentleman of our SeQ, P 
who was a great Admirer of the ancient Druids, 2 
He had a mortal Antipathy to the preſent: eſtabliſh- { 
ed Religion, but uſed to ſay he ſhou'd like well to d 


Tee the Druids and their Religion reſtored, as it 


c 
anciently flouriſhed in Gaul and Britain; for it 
wou'd be right enough that there ſhou'd be a Num- 


ber of contemplative Men ſet apart to preſerve 


a Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, to educate 
Youth, and' teach Men the Immortality of the 


once more eſtabliſhed among us. CRI. How 


Power to decide all Controverſies, adjudge Pro- 
perty, diſtribute. Rewards and. Puniſhments , that 
all who did not acquieſce in their Decrees ſhou'd 
be excommunicated, held in Abhorrence, exclu- 
ded from all Honours and Privileges, and depri- 
ved of the common Benefit of the Laws; and 
that now and then, a Number of Lay-men ſhou'd |: 
be crammed together in a Wicker-idol, and burnt 
for an Offering to their Pagan (ods? How ſhou'd 

ou like living under ſuch Prieſts and ſuch a Re- 
igion? ALC. Not at all. Such a Situation wou'd 


yet 


++ 
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et ſuch were the Druids, and ſuch their Religion, 
if we may truft Cæſar's Account of them ®, LIF. 


1 am now convinced more than ever, there ought 
to be no ſuch Thing as an eſtabliſhed Religion of 


any kind. Certainly all the Nations of the World 


have been hitherto out of their Wits. Even the 
Athenians themſelves, the wiſeſt and freeſt People 
upon Earth, had, I know not what, fooliſh At- 
tachment to their eſtabliſhed Church, They of- 
fered it ſeems a Talent as a Reward to whoever 
ſhou'd kill Diageras the Melian, a Free-thinker 
of thoſe Times who derided their Myſteries: And 
Protagoras, another of the ſame 'Turn, narrowly 
eſcaped being put to Death, for having wrote 


ſomething that ſeemed to contradict their received 


Notions of the Gods. Such was the Treatment 
our generous Se& met with at Athens. And I 
make no doubt, but theſe Druids wou'd have ſa- 
crificed many a Holocauſt of Free-thinkers, I 


wou'd not give a ſingle Farthing to exchange one 


Religion for andther. Away with all together, 
Root and Branch, or you had as good do nothing. 
No Druids or Prieſts of any ſort for me: I ſee no 
occaſion for any of them. | 


IV. EUPH. What Lyſicles ſaith puts me in mind 
of the Cloſe of our laſt Conference, wherein it was 
agreed, in the following to reſume the Point we 


were then entered upon, to wit, the Uſe and Bene- 
fit of the Chriſtian Religion, which Alciphron ex- 


# 


peed Crito ſhou'd make appear. CRI. I am 
the readier to undertake this Point, becauſe I con- 


ceive it to be no difficult one, and that one great 
Mark of the Truth of Chiriſtianity is in my mind, 
its Tendency to do good, which ſeems the North 


Star to conduct our Judgment in moral Matters, 


and in all Things of a practic Nature? Moral or 
practical Truths being ever connected with univer- 


re fal 
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ſal Benefit. But to judge rightly of this Matter, 
we ſhou'd endeavour to act like Ly/icles upon ano- 
ther Occaſion, taking .into our View the Sum of 
Things, and conſidering Principles as branched 
forth into conſequences to the utmoſt Extent we 
are able. We are not ſo much to regard the Ho. 
mour or Caprice, or Diſtreſſes of a few idle Men, 
whoſe Conceit may be offended, though their Con- 
ſcience cannot be wounded ; but fairly to conſider 
the true Intereſt of Individuals as well as of Hu- 
man Society. Now the Chriſtian Religion conſi- 
dered as a Fountain of Light, and Joy, and Peace, 
8s a Source of Faith, and Hope, and Charity, 
(and that it is fo will be evident to whoever takes 
his Notion of it from the Goſpel) muſt needs be a 
Principle of Happmeſs and Virtue. And he who 
fees not, that the deſtroying Principles of good 
Actions muſt deſtroy good Actions, ſees nothing: 
And he who, ſeeing this, ſhall yet perſiſt to do it, 
if be be not wicked, who is? | 
V. To me it ſeems the Man can ſee neither deep 
nor far, who is not ſenſible of his own Miſery, 
Sinfulneſs, and Dependence; who doth not per- 
ceive, that this preſent World is not deſigned or 
adapted to make rational Souls happy; who wou'd 
not be glad of getting into a better State, and who 
wou'd not be overjoy'd to find, that the Road lead- 
ing thither was the Love of God and Man, the 
practiſing every Virtue, the living reaſonably while 
we are here on Earth, proportioning our Eſteem 
to the Value of things, and ſo uſing this World as 
not to abuſe it, for this is what Chriſtianity re- 
quires. It neither injoyns the Naſtineſs of the 
Cynic, nor the Inſenſibility of the Stoic. Can 
there be a higher Ambition than to overcome the 
World, or a ; Wiſer than to ſubdue our ſelves, or 
a more comfortable Doctrine than the Remiſſion 
of Sins, or a more joyful Proſpect than that of 
| 8 having 
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having our baſe Nature renewed and aſſimilated to 
the Deity, our being made Fellow-citizens with 
Angels, and Sons of God? Did ever Pythagoreants, 
or Platoniſts, or Stoics, even in Idea or in Wiſh, | 
propoſe to the Mind of Man purer Means or a 
nobler End? How great a 8 ppineſs de- 
pends upon Hope! How totally is this extinguiſh- 
ed by the Minute Philoſophy ! On the other hand, 
how is it cheriſhed and raifed by the Goſpel! Let 
any Man who thinks in earneſt but conſider theſe 
Things, and then ſay which he thinks deſerveth 
beſt of Mankind, he who recommends, or he who 
runs down Chriſtianity ? Which he thinks likelier 
to lead a happy Life, to be an hopeful Son, an ho- 
neſt Dealer, a worthy Patriot, He who ſincerely 
believes the Goſpel, or he who believes not one 
Title of it? He who aims at being a Child of 
God, or He who 1s contented to be thought, and 
to be, one of Epicurus's Hogs? And in Fact do 
but ſcan the Characters, and obſerve the Behaviour 
of the common ſort of Men on both ſides: Ob- 
ſerve and ſay which live moſt agreeably to the Die- 
tates of -Reaſon ? How Things ſhou'd be, the Rea- 
ſan is plain; how they are, I appeal to Fact. 
VI. ALC. It is wonderful to obſerve how Things 
change Appearance, as they are viewed in different 
Lights, or by different Eyes. The Picture, Crita, 
that I form of Religion is very unlike yours, when 
I conſider how it unmans the Soul, filling it with _ 
abſurd Reveries and flaviſh Fears; how it ex- 
tinguiſhes the gentle Paſſions, inſpiring a Spirit 
of Malice, and Rage, and Perſecution: When Þ 
behold bitter Reſentments and unholy Wrath in 
thoſe very Men, who preach up Meekneſs and 
Charity to others. CRI. It is very poſſible, that 
Gentlemen of your Sect may think Religion a Sub- 
ject beneath their Attention; but yet it ſeems that 
whoever, ſets up for opporing any Doctrine, hy ea 
10 
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know what it is he diſputes againſt. Know then, 
that Religion is the virtuous Mean between Incre- 
dulity and Superſtition. We do not therefore con- 
tend for ſuperſtitious Follies, or for the Rage of 
Bigots. What we plead for is Religion againſt 
Profaneneſs, Law againſt Confuſion, Virtue a. 
gainſt Vice, the Hope of a Chriſtian againſt the 
-Deſpondency of an Atheiſt. I will not juſtify bit- 
ter Reſentments and unholy Wrath in any Man, 
much leſs in a Chriſtian, and leaſt of all in a Cler- 
gyman. But if ſallies of Human Paſſion ſhou'd 
ſometimes appear even in the beſt, it will not ſur- 
Prize any one who reflects on the Sarcaſms and ill 
Manners with which they are treated by the Minute 
Philoſophers. For as Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, Ha- 
bet quendam aculeum Contumelia, quem pati prudentes 
ac viri boni diſficillimè poſſunt. But although you might 
ſometimes obſerve particular Perſons, profeſſing 
themſelves Chriſtians, run into faulty Extremes of 
any kind through Paſſion and Infirmity, while In- 


fidels of a more calm and diſpaſſionate Temper 


hall perhaps behave better. Let theſe natural 
Tendencies on either ſide prove nothing, either 
in favour of Infidel Principles, or againſt Chri- 
ſtian. If a Believer doth Evil it is owing to the 
Man not to his Belief. And if an Infidel doth good 
it is owing to the Man and not to his Infideli 

VII. LTS. To cut this Matter ſhort, I ſhall 
porrow an Alluſion to Phyſic, which one of you 
made uſe of againſt our Sect. It will not be de- 
Died, that the Clergy paſs for Phyſicians of the 
Soul, and that Religion is a ſort of Medicine 
which they deal in and adminiſter, If then Souls 
dan great numbers are diſeaſed and loſt, how can 
we think the Phyſician ſkilful or his Phyſic good ? 
It is a common Complaint, that Vice increaſes, 
and Men grow daily more and more wicked. If A 
Shepherd's Flock be diſeaſed or unſound, who is 


to 
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to blame but the Shepherd, for neglecting or not 
knowing how to cure them? a Fig therefore for 
ſuch Shepherds, ſuch Phyſic, and ſuch Phyſicians, 
who like other Mountebanks, with great Gravity 
and elaborate Harangues put off their Pills to the 
People, who are never the better for them. EUPH. 
Nothing ſeems more reaſonable than this Remark, 
that Men ſhou'd judge of a Phyſician, and his 
Phyſic by its Effect on the Sick. But Pray, Ly/- 
cles, wou'd you judge of a Phyſician by thoſe Sick, 
who take his Phyſic and follow his Preſcriptions, 
or by thoſe who do not? LIF. Doubtleſs by thoſe 
who do. EUPH. What ſhall we ſay. then, if 
great numbers refuſe to take the Phyſic, or inſtead 
of it take poiſon of a direct contrary Nature pre- 
ſcribed by others who make it their Buſineſs to 
diſcredit the Phyſician and his Medicines, to hinder 
Men from uſing them, and to deſtroy their Effect 
by Drugs of their own? Shall the Phyſician be 
blamed for the miſcarriage of thoſe People? LYS. 
By no means. "EUPH. By a parity of Reaſon 
ſhou'd it not follow, that the Tendency of religi- 
ous Doctrines ought to be judged of by the Effects 
which they produce not upon all who hear them, 
but upon thoſe. only who-receive or believe them ? 
LLS. It ſeems ſo. EUPH. Therefore to proceed 
fairly, ſhall we not judge of the Effects of Reli- 
gion by the Religious, of Faith by Believers, of 
Chriſtianity by Chriſtians ? ; 2288 

VIII. LYS. But I doubt theſe ſincere Believers 
are very few. EUPH. But will it not ſuffice to 
Juſtify our Principles, if in proportion to the Num- 
bers which receive them and the degree of Faith 
with which they are received, they produce good 
Effects. Perhaps the number of Believers are not 
ſo few as you imagine; and if they were, whoſe 
fault is that ſo much as of thoſe who make it their 
- profeſſed Endeavour to leſſen that number? And 
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who are thoſe but the Minute Philoſophers? LTS. 
I tell you it is owing to the Clergy themſelves, to 
the Wickedneſs and Corruption of Clergymen, 
EUPH. And who denies but there may be Minute 
. Philoſophers even among the Clergy ? CRI. In fo 
numerous a body it is to be preſumed there are 
Men of all ſorts. But notwithſtanding the cruel 
Reproaches caſt upon that Order by their Enemies, 
an equal Obſerver of Men and Things will, if I 
miſtake not, be inclined to think thoſe Reproaches 
owing as much to other Faults as thoſe of the 
Clergy, eſpecially if he conſiders the deelamatory 
manner of thoſe who cenſure them.  EUPH. My 
Knowledge of the World is too narrow for me to 
pretend to judge of the Virtue and Merit and li- 
beral Attainments of Men in the ſeveral Profefſi. 
ons. Beſides, I ſhou'd not care for the odious 
work of Compariſon : But I may venture to ſay, 
the Clergy of this Country where live are by no 
means a diſgrace to it: on the Contrary, the Peo- 
ple ſeem much the better for their Example and 
Doctrine. But ſuppoſing the Clergy to be (what 
all Men certainly are) Sinners and faulty; ſup- 
poſing you might ſpy out here and there among 
them even great Crimes and Vices, what can you 
conclude againſt the Profeſſion it ſelf from its 
unworthy Profeſſors, any more than from the 
Pride, Pedantry, and bad Lives of ſome Philoſophers 

_ againſt Philoſophy, or of Lawyers againſt Law? 
IX It is certainly right to judge of Principles 
from their Effects, but then we muſt know them 
to be Effects of thoſe Principles. It is the very 
Method I have obſerved, with reſpect to Religion 
and the Minute Philoſophy. And I can honeſtly; 
aver, that I never knew any Man or Family grow 
| -worle in proportion as they grew religious: But I 
have often obſerved that Minute Philoſophy is the 
worſt thing which can get into a Family, the 
| readieſt 
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readieſt way to impoveriſh, divide and diſgrace it. 
ALC. By the ſame Method of tracing Cauſes from 
their Effects, I have made it my Obſervation, that 
the Love of Truth, Virtue, and the Happineſs of 
Mankind are ſpacious Pretexts, but not the inward 
principles that ſet Divines at work: Elſe why 
ſhou'd they affect to abuſe Human Reaſon, to diſ- 
parage natural Religion, to traduce the Philoſo- 
phers as they univerſally do? CRL, Not ſo uni- 
— perhaps as you imagine. A Chriſtian, 
indeed, is for confining, Reaſon within its due 
Bounds; and ſo is every reaſonable Man. If we 
are forbid meddling with unprofitable Queſtions, | 
vain Philoſophy, and Science falſly ſo called, it 
cannot be thence (inferred, that all Inquiries into 
profitable Queſtions, uſeful Philoſophy, and true 
Science, are unlawful. A Minute Philoſopher may 
indeed impute, and perhaps a weak Brother may | 
imagine thoſe Inferences, but Men of Senſe will 
never make them. God is the common Father of 
Lights; aud all Knowledge really ſuch, whether 
natural or revealed, is derived from 'the ſame 
Source of Light and Truth. To amaſs together 
Authorities upon ſo plain a Point wou'd be need - 
leſs. It muſt be owned ſome Mens attributing 
too much to Human Reaſon hath, as 1s natural, 
made others attribute too little to it, But thus 
much is generally acknowledged, that there is a 
natural Religion, which may be diſcovered and 
proved by the light of Reaſon, to thoſe who are 
capable of ſuch Proofs. But it muſt be withal 


acknowledged, that Precepts and Oracles from 


Heaven are incomparably better ſuited to popu- 
lar Improvement and the good of Society, than 
the Reaſonings of Philoſophers; and accordingly 
we do not find, that natural or rational Religion 


ever became the popular national Religion of any 
Country. 
1 3 * X ALG. 
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X. ALC. It cannot be denied, that in all Hea. 


#then Countries there have been received under 


the colour of Religion, a world of Fables and ſu- 
perſtitious Rites. But I queſtion whether they 
were ſo abſurd and of ſo bad Influence as is vulgarly 
repreſented, ſince their reſpective Legiſlators and 
Magiſtrates muſt, without doubt, have thought 
them uſeful. CRI. It were needleſs to inquire in- 
to all the Rites and Notions of the Gentile World. 
This hath been largely done when it was thought 


neceſſary, And whoever thinks it worth while 


may be. eaſily ſatisfied about them. But as to the 
Tendency and Uſefulneſs of the Heathen Religion. 
in general, I beg leave to mention a Remark of 
St. Auguſtine's x, who obſerves that the Heathens in 
their Religion had no Aſſemblies for preaching, 
wherein the People were to be inſtructed what 
Duties or Virtues the Gods required, no Place 
or Means to be _ what Ferſius + ee 


them to learn, 


Di ſcitegue 8 miſeri, E cauſas cognoſeite rerum, 

Quid ſumus, & quidnam vitturi gignimur. 
ALC. This is the true Spirit of the Party, never 
to allow a Grain of Uſe or Goodneſs to any thing 
out of their own Pale: But we have had learned 
Men who have done Juſtice to the Religion of the 
Gentiles, CRI, We do not deny but there was. 
ſomething uſeful in the old Religions, of Rome- 
and Greece, and ſome other Pagan Countries. On 
the contrary, we freely own they produced ſome 
good Effects on the People: But then theſe good 
Effects were owing to the Truths contained in 
thoſe falſe Religions, the truer therefore the more 


uſeful. I believe you will find it a hard Matter to 


produce any uſeful Truth, any moral Precept, 
any ſalutary Principle or Notion in any Gentile- 
Syſtem, either of Religion or Filoſopby, which 


is 
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is not comprehended in the Chriſtian, and either 
enforced by ſtronger Motives, or ſupported by 
better Authority, or carried to a higher Paint of 
Perfection. 

XI. ALC. Conſequently you won'd have us think: 
ourſelves a finer People than the ancient Greeks or 
Romans, CRI. If by finer you mean better, perhaps 
we are; and if we are not, it is not owing to the 
Chriſtian Religion, but to the want of it. ALC. 
Vou ſay perhaps we are. I do not pique myſelf 
en my reading: But ſhou'd be very ignorant to be 
capable of being impoſed on in ſo plain a Point. 
What ! compare Cicero or Brutus to an Engliſh Pa- 
triot, or Seneca to one of our Parſons } Then that 
invincible conftaney and Vigour of Mind, that diſs 
intereſted. and noble Virtue, that adorable publick' 
Spirit you fo much admire, are things in them ſo 
well known, and fo different from our Manners, 
that I know not how to excuſe your perbapr. Eu 
pbranor, indeed, who paſſeth his Life in this ob- 
ſcure Corner, may poſſibly miſtake the Characters 
of our Times, but you who know the World}: 
how cow'd you be guilty of ſuch a Miſtake? CRI. 
O Alcipbron, I wou'd by no means detra@ from 
the noble Virtue of ancient Heroes: But I obſerve 
thoſe great Men were not the Minute Philoſophers 
of their Times? that the beſt Principles upon which 
they ated are common to them with Chriſtians,; 
of whom it would be no difficult Matter to aſſign 
many Inſtances, in every kind of Worth and Vir 
tue, publick or private, equal to the moſt cele- 
brated of the Ancients, Though perhaps their 
Story might not have been ſo well told, ſet off with 
ſuch fine Lights and colourings of Style, or ſo 
vulgarly known and conſidered by every School- 
boy. But though it ſhou'd be granted, that here 
and there a Greek or Roman Genius, bred up 
Aan tric Rs. and — Diſcipline, 3 
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to public Virtue by Statues, Crowns, Triumphal 


Arches, and ſuch Rewards and Monuments of 
great Actions, might attain to a Character and 
Fame beyond other Men, yet this will prove only, 
that they had more Spirit and lived under a civil 
Polity more wiſely ordered in certain points than 
ours; Which advantages of Nature and civil In- 
ſtitution will be no Argument for their Religion or 
againſt ours. On the contrary, it ſeems an in- 
vincible Proof of the Power and Excellency of 
the Chriſtian Religion, that, without the help of 
thoſe civil Inſtitutions and Incentives to Glory, it 


 thou'd be able to inſpire a Phlegmatic People with 


the nobleſt Sentiments, and ſoften the rugged 
Manners of Northern Boors into Gentleneſs and 
Humanity : and that theſe good Qualities ſhou'd 
become National, and riſe and fall in proportion 


to the Purity of our Religion, as it approaches to, 


or recedes from the Plan laid down in the Goſpel. 
XII. To make a right Judgment of the Effects 


of the Chriſtian Religion, let us take a ſurvey of 


the prevailing Notions and Manners of this very 
Country where we live, and compare them with 
thoſe of our Heathen Predeceſſors. ALC. I have 
Heard much of the glorious Light of the Goſpel, 
and ſhou'd be glad to ſee ſome Effects of it in my 


on dear Country, which, by the bye, is one of 


the moſt corrupt and profligate upon Earth, notwith- 
ſtanding the boaſted Purity of our Religion. But it 
wou'd look mean and giffident, to affect a Compa- 
riſon with the barbarous Heathen, from whence 
we drew our Original: If you wou'd do Honour 
to your Religion, dare to make it with the moſt 
renowned Heathens of Antiquity. CNI. It is a 


common Prejudice, to deſpiſe the preſent and 
over-rate remote Times and Things. Something 
of this ſeems to enter into the Judgments Men 


make of the Greeks and Romans, For though it 
FEY | myſt 
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muſt be allowed, thoſe Nations produced ſome no- 
ble Spirits and great Patterns of Virtue: yet up- 
on the whole, it ſeems to me they were much in- 
ferior in point of real Virtue and good Morals, 
even to this corrupt and profligate Nation, as you 
are now pleaſed to call it in diſhonour to our Re- 
ligion; however you may think fit to characterize 
it, when you wou'd do honour to the Minute Phi- 


loſophy. This, I.think, will be plain to any one, 


who ſhall. turn off his Eyes. from a few ſhining, 
Characters, to view the general Manners and Cu- 
ſtoms of thoſe People. Their inſolent treatment 
of Captives, even of the higheſt Rank and ſofter 
Sex, their unnatural expoſing of their own Chil- 
dren, their bloody Gladiatorian Spectacles, com- 
pared with the common Notions of Engliſhmen, 
are to me a plain prodf, that our Minds are much 
ſoftened. by. Chriſtianity. Cou'd any thing be 
more unjuſt, than the condemning a young Lady 
to the moſt infamous Puniſhment and Death for 
the guilt of her Father, or a whole Family of 
Slaves, perhaps ſome hundreds for a Crime com: 
mitted by one? Or more Abominable than their 
Bacchanals and unbridled Luſts of every kind? 
which, notwithſtanding all that has been done by 
Minute Philoſophers to debauch the Nation, and 
their ſucceſsful Attempts on ſome part of i it, have 
not been matched among us, at leaſt not in every 
circumſtance of Impudence and Effrontery. White - 
the Romans were poor, they were temperate; but, 
as they grew. rich, they became luxurious to a de- 
gree that is hardly believed or conceived by us. 
It cannot be Jenin, the old Roman Spirit was a 
great one. But it is as certain, there have been 
numberleſs Examples of the moſt reſolute and 
clear Courage in Britons, and in general from a 
Religious Cauſe. Upon the whole, it ſeems an in- 
Kance. of the greateſt Blindneſs and. D 
. that 
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that we do not ſee and own the exceeding great 
Benefits of Chriſtianity, which, to omit higher 

conſiderations, hath ſo viſibly. ſoftened, poliſhed, 
and embelliſhed our Manners. 1 
XIII. ALC. O crit, we are alarmed at Cruel- 
ty in a foreign Shape, but over- look it in a fami- 
liar one. Elſe how is it poſſible that you ſnhou'd 
not ſee the Inhumanity of that barbarous Cuſtom 
of Duelling, a thing avowed and tolerated and. 
even reputable among us? Or that ſeeing this, 
you ſhou'd ſuppoſe our Engliſhmen of a more gen- 
tle diſpoſition than the old Romans, who were al- 
together Strangers to it? CRI. T will by no 
means make an Apology for every Goth that walks 
the Streets, with a determined purpoſe to murder, 
any Man who ſhall but ſpit in his Face, or give: 
him the Lye. - Nor do I think the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion is in the leaſt anſwerable, for a practice fo. 
directly oppoſite to its Precepts, and which ob. 
tains only among the idle part of the Nation, your: 
Men of Faſhion; who, inſtead of Law, Reaſon. 
or Religion, are governed by Faſhion. Be pleaſed. 
to conſider that what may be, and truly is, a moſt 
ſcandalous reproach to a Chriſtian Country, may 
be none at all to the Chriſtian- Religion; For the 
Pagan encouraged Men in ſeveral Vices, but the 
Chriſtian in none. ALG. Give me leave to ob- 
ſerve, that what you now ſay is foreign to the 
purpoſe. For the queſtion, at preſent, is not con- 
cerning the reſpective tendencies of the Pagan and 
the Chriſtian Religions, but concerning our Man- 
ners, as actually compared with thoſe of ancient 
Heathens, who I aver had no ſuch barbarous Cu- 
ſtom as Duelling. CRE And L aver that, bad as. 
this is, they had a worſe; and that was Poiſoning.. 
By which we have reaſon to think there were 
many more Lives deſtroyed, than by this Gothic 
Crime of Duelling: Inaſmuch as. it extended — 
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all Ages, Sexes, and Characters, and as its Effects 
were more ſecret and unavoidable; and as it had 
more Temptations, Intereſt as well as Paſſion, to 
recommend it to wicked Men. And for the Fact, 
not to waſte time, I refer you to the Roman Au- 
thors themſelves. LIS. It is very true: Duelling 
is not ſo, general a Nuſance as Poiſoning, nor of 
ſo baſe a Nature. This Crime, if it be a Crime, 
is in a fair way to keep its ground in ſpight of the 
Law and the Goſpel. The Clergy never preach- 
againſt it, becauſe themſelves never ſuffer by it: 
and the Man of honour muſt not appear againſt: 
the means of vindicating Honour. CN. Thougb 
it be remarked by ſome of your Sect, that the 
Clergy. are not uſed to preach againſt Duelling, 
et Lneither think the Remark itſelf juſt, nor the 
Reaſon aſſigned for it. In effect, one half of theit 
Sermons, all that is ſaid of Charity, Brotherly 
Love, Forbearance, Meekneſs, and Forgiving In- 
juries is directly againſt this wicked Cuſtom; by 
which the Clergy themſelves are ſo far from ne- 
ver ſuffering, that perhaps they will be found, alt” 
things. conſidered, to. ſuffer. oftener. than other. 
Men. LYS. How. do you make this appear? CRI. 
An Obſerver of Mankind may remark two-kinds- 
of Bully, the Fighting and the Tame, both pub-- 
lic Nuſances, the former (who is the more dan- 
gerous Animal, but by much the leſs common of 
the two) employs himſelf wholly and:ſolely againſt 
the Laity, while the tame Species exert their Ta: 
lents upon the Clergy. The Qualities conſtitu - 
ent af this tame Bully are natural Rudeneſs join - 
ed. with a delicate ſenſe of Danger. For, you 
muſt know, the force of inbred Inſolence and ill 
Manners is. not diminiſhed, though it acquire a 
new. Determination, from the faſnionable cuſtom. 
of ealling Men to account for their Behaviour. 
Hence you may aften ſee one of theſe. tame Bus 
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hes ready to burſt with Pride and ill Humour, 
which he dares not vent till a Parſon has come in 
the way to his Relief. And the Man of Raillery, 
who wou'd as ſoon bite off his Tongue, as break 
a jeſt on the profeſſion of Arms in the preſence 
of a military Man, ſhall-inſtantly brighten up, and 


aſſume a familiar Air with Religion and the Church 


before Eccleſiaſtics. Dorcon, who paſſeth for a 
Poltron and ſtupid in all other Company, and 
really is ſo, when he is got among Clergymen, 
affects a quite oppoſite Character. And many 
Dercons there are, which owe their Wit and Cou- 


rage to this Paſſive Order. 


XIV. ALC. But, to return to the point in hand, 
can you deny, the old Romans were as famous for 
Juſtice and Integrity, as Men in theſe days for the 
contrary Qualities? CRI. The Character of the 


Romans is not to be taken from the Sentiments of 


Tully, or Cato's Actions, or a ſhining paſſage here 


and there in their Hiſtory, but from the prevail- 


ing tenor of their Lives and Notions, Now if 


they and our modern Britons. are weighed in this 


fame equal balance, you will, if E miſtake-not, ap- 


pear to have been prejudiced i in favour of the old 
Romans againſt your own Country, probably be- 


cauſe it profeſſeth Chriſtianity. Whatever inſtan · 
ces of Fraud or Injuſtice may be ſeen in Chriſti- 


ans carry their own cenſure with. them, in the 
care that is taken to. conceal them, and the ſhame 


that attends. their diſcovery. There- is, even at 


this day, a fort of Modeſty in all our public Coun- 


cils and Deliberations. And I believe, the bold- 


eſt of our Minute Philoſophers wou'd hardly un- 
dertake in a popular Aſſembly, to propoſe any 
thing parallel to the Rape of the Sabines, the moſt 
unjuſt uſage of Lucius Targuinius Collatinus, or the 


ice treatment of Camillus, which, as a 


earned Father ablexres, were inſtances of Iniqui- 
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ty agreed to by the public body of the Romans.. 
And if Rome. in her early days were capable of 
ſuch flagrant Injuſtice, it 1s moſt certain ſhe did 
not mend her- Manners, as- ſhe grew great in 
Wealth and Empire, — produced Monſters 
in every kind of Wickedneſs, as far exceeding 
other Men, as they ſurpaſſed them in power. I. 
freely acknowledge, the Chriſtian Religion hath 
not had the ſame influence upon the Nation, that. 
it wou'd in caſe it had been always profeſſed in its 
Purity, and cordially believed by all Men. But L 
will venture to ſay, that if you take the- Roman 
Hiſtory from one end to the other, and impartial- 
ly compare it with our own, you will neither find 
them ſo good, nor your Countrymen ſo bad as 
you imagine. On the contrary an indifferent Eye. 
may, I verily think, perceive a. vein of Charity 
and Juſtice, the effect of Chriſtian Principles, run. 
through the latter, which, though not equally diſ- 
cernible in all parts, yet diſcloſeth itſelf uffclent- 
ly to make a wide difference upon the whole in 
ſpight of the general Appetites and Paſſions of 
Human Nature, as well as. of the particular hard- 
neſs and roughneſs of the block out of which we 
were hewn. And it is obſervable (what the Ko- 
man. Authors themſelves do often ſuggeſt) that, 
even their Virtues and magnanimous Actions roſe 
and fell with a ſenſe of Providence, and a future 
State, and a Philoſophy the neareſt, to the Chriſti- 
an Religion. 

XV. Crito having dale thus, pauſed. But A- 
cipbron addreſſing himſelf to. Euphranor and me, 
ſaid, It is natural for Men, according to their ſe- 
veral-Educations and Prejudices, to form. contrary 
Judgments upon the ſame things, which they view 
in very, different lights. Crito, for inſtance, ima- 
gines that none but Salutary Effects proceed froin 
Religion: on the other hand, if you appeal to the 

general 
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general Experience and Obſervation of other Men, 
you ſhall find it grown into a” Proverb that Reli- 
gion is the root of evil. e 
Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malobrum. 
And this not only among Epicureans or other an- 
cient Heathens, but among Moderns ſpeaking of 
the Chriſtian Religion. Now methinks it is un- 
reaſonable to oppoſe againſt the general concur- 
ring Opinion of the World, the Obſervation of a. 
particular Perſon, or particular ſet of Zealots, 
whoſe Prejudice ſticks cloſe to them, and ever, 
mixeth with their Judgment; and who read, col- 
le&, and obſerve with an Eye not to diſcover the 
Truth, but to defend their Prejudice. CRI. 
Though I cannot think with Alciphron, yet I muſt 
own, I admire his Addreſs and Dexterity in Ar- 
gument. Popular and general Opinion is by him. 
repreſented, on certain occaſions, - to be a ſure. 
mark of Error. But when it ſerves his ends. that 
it ſnou'd ſeem otherwiſe, he can as eaſily make it 
a CharaQter of Truth. But it will by no means. 
follow, that-a profane Proverb uſed by the Friends. 
and admired Authors of a Minute Philoſopher, 
muſt therefore be a received Opinion, much leſs 
a Truth grounded on the Experience and Obſer- 
vation of Mankind. Sadneſs may ſpring from 
Guilt or Superſtition, and Rage from Bigotry, but 
Darkneſs might as well be ſuppoſed the natural 
Effect of Sunſnhine, as ſullen and furious Paſſions 
to proceed from the glad Tidings and divine Pre- 
eepts of the Goſpel. What is the Sum and Sub- 
ſtance, Scope and End of: Chriſt's Religion, but 
the Love of God and Man? To which all other 
Points and Duties are relative and ſubordinate, as 
Parts or Means, as Signs, Prineiples, Motives, or 
Effects. Now I wou'd fain know, how it is poſ- 
fible for Evil or Wickedneſs of any kind to ſpring 
fron ſuch. a ſource. I will: not pretend, there are 
Rs nos 
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no evil Qualities in Chriſtians, nor good in Mi 
nute Philoſophers. But this T affirm, that what 
ever evil is in us, our Principles certainly lead to- 
Good; and whatever good there may be in you, 
it is moſt certain your Principles lead to evil. 
XVI. ALC. It muſt be owned there is a fair 
outſide, and many plauſible things may be ſaid, 
for the Chriſtian Religion taken ſimply as it lies 
in the Goſpel. But it is the Obſer vation of one 
of our great Writers, that the firſt Chriſtian 
Preachers very cunningly began with the faireſt 
Face and the beſt moral Doctrines in the World. 
It was all Love, Charity, Meekneſs, Patience and 
ſo forth. But when by this means they had drawn 
over the World and got Power, they ſoon chang- 
ed their Appearance, and ſhewed Cruelty, Ambi- 
tion, Avarice and every bad quality. CRI. That 
is to ſay, ſome Men very cunningly preached and 
_ underwent. a world of hardſhips, and laid down 
their lives to propagate the beſt Principles and the 
beſt Morals, to the end that others ſome Centu- 
ries. after might reap the benefit of bad ones. 
Whoever- may be cunning; there is not much 
Cunning in the maker of this Obſervation. ALC. 
And yet ever ſince this Religion hath appeared in 
the World, we have had eternal Feuds, Factions, 
Maſſacres and Wars, - the very reverſe of that' 
Hymn with which it is introduced in the Goſpel :+ 
Glory be to God on high, on Earth Peace, Good-will' 
towards. Men. CRI. This I will not deny. I wil 
even own that the Goſpel and. the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion have been often the Pretexts for. theſe Evils; 
but it will not thence follow they were the Cauſe. 
On the contrary it is plain they cou'd not be the 
real proper Cauſe of theſe Evils, becaufe a rebelli- 
aus, proud, revengeful, quarrelſome Spirit is di- 
realy oppoſite to the whole. Tenor and moſt ex- 
preſs, Preceꝑts of Chriftianity-::- a Point ſo ha : 
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that I ſhall not prove it. And ſecondly, becauſe. 
all thoſe Evils you mention were as frequent, nay. 
much more frequent, before the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion was known in the World. They are the 
common Product, of the Paſſions and Vices of, 
Mankind, which are ſometimes covered with the 
Maſque of Religion by wicked Men, having the, 
Form of Godlineſs without the Power of it. 'This 
Truth ſeems ſo plain, that I am ſurpriſed how any. 
Man of Senfe, . Knowledge, and Candour. can 
make a doubt of it. 
XVII. Take. but a view of Heathen Rome; . what 
a Scene is there of Faction and Fury and civil 
Rage? Let any Man conſider the. perpetual Feuds 
between the Patricians and Pleberans, the bloody. 
and inhuman Factions of Marius and Sylla, Cinna, 
and Ofavius, and the vaſt havoc of Mankind, dur- 
ing the two famous Triumvirates. To be ſhort, 
let any Man of common Candour and common 
Senſe but caſt an Eye, from one end to the other, 
of the Roman Story, and behold that long Scene 
of Seditions, Murders, Maſſacres, Proſcriptions 


and Deſolations of every kind, enhanſed by every | 


cruel circumſtance of Rage, Rapine. and Revenge, 
and then ſay, whether thoſe Evils were introdu- 

ced into the World with the Chriſtian Religion, or 
whether they are not leſs frequent now than be- 
fore? ALC. The ancient Roman, it muſt be 
owned, had a high and fierce Spirit, which pro- 

duced eager -Contentions and very bloody. Cata- 
ſtrophes. The Greeks, on the other hand, were. 
a polite and gentle ſort of Men, ſoftened by Arts 

and Philoſophy. It is impoſſible to think of the 
little States and Cities of Greece, without wiſhing: 
to have lived in thoſe times, without admiring. 
their Policy and envying their Happineſs. CRI. 
Men are apt to conſider the dark ſides of what. 
they poſſeſs, and the bright ones of things.out of, 
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their reach. A fine Climate, elegant Taſte, po- 
lite Amuſements, love of Liberty, and a moſt in- 
genious inventive Spirit for Arts and Sciences 
were indiſputable Prerogatives of ancient Greece. 
But as for Peace and Quietneſs, Gentleneſs and 
Humanity, I think we have plainly the advantage: 
For thoſe envied Cities compoſed of gentle Greeks 
were not without their Factions, which perſecut- 
ed each other with ſuch Treachery, Rage, and 
Malice, that in reſpect of them our factious Folk 
are meer Lambs. To be convinced of this Truth, 
ou need only look into Thucydides *, where you 
will find thoſe Cities in general involved in ſuch- 
bitter Factions, as for Fellow-Citizens without the 
formalities of War, to murder one another, even 
in their Senate-houſes and their Temples, no re- 
gard being had to Merit, Rank, Obligation, or 
Nearneſs of Blood. And if Human Nature boiled 
up to ſo vehement a pitch in the politeſt People, 
what wonder that ſavage Nations ſhou'd ſcalp, 
roaſt, torture, and deſtroy each other, as they are 
known to do? It is therefore plain, that without 
Religion there wou'd not be wanting Pretexts for 
Quarrels and Debates; all which can very eafily 
be accounted for by the natural Infirmities and 
Corruption of Men. It wou'd not perhaps be fo 
eaſy to account for the Blindneſs of thoſe, who 
impute the moſt helliſh Effects to the moſt divine 
Principle, if they cou'd be ſuppoſed in earneſt, 
and to have conſidered the Point. One may daily 
ſee ignorant and prejudiced Men make the moſt 
abſurd Blunders : But that Free-thinkers, Divers 
to the Bottom of Things, Fair Inquirers, and 
Openers of Eyes ſhould be capable of ſuch a groſs 
Miſtake, is what one would not expect. 
XVIII. ALC. The reſt of Mankind we cau'd 
more eaſily give up: but as for the Greeks, 3 
/ tne 
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the moſt refined Genius expreſs an high eſteem of 
them, not only on account of thoſe Qualities 
which you think fit to allow them, but alſo for 
their Virtues. CRI. I ſhall not take upon me to 
fay how far ſome Men may be prejudiced againſt 
their Country, or whether others may not be pre- 
judiced in favour of it. But upon the fulleſt and 
moſt equal Obſeryation that I am able to make, 
it is my opinion, that, if by Virtue is meant 
Truth, Juſtice, Gratitude, there is incomparab 
more Virtue, now at this day in England, than at 
any time cou'd be found in ancient Greece. Thus. 
much will be allowed, that we know few Coun- 
tries, if any, where Men of eminent Worth, and 
famous for deſerving well of the Public, met with 
harder Fate, and were more ungratefully treated 
than in the moſt polite and learned of the Grecian 
States. Though Socrates it muſt be owned wou'd. 
not allow, that thoſe Stateſmen, by adorning the 
City, augmenting the Fleet, or extending the 
Commerce of Athens, deſerved well of their 
Country; or cou'd with juftice cemphin of the 
ungrateful Returns made by their Fellow-Citizens, 
whom, while they were in Power, they had taken 
no care to make better Men, by improving and 
cultivating their Minds with the Principles of Vir. 
tue, which if they had done, they needed not to. 
have feared their Ingratitude. If I were to de- 
clare my opinion, What gave the chief Advantage 
to Greeks and Romans and other Nations, which 
have made the greateſt Figure in. the World, I 
ſhou'd be apt to think it was a peculiar Reve-. 
rence for their reſpective Laws and Inſtitutions, 
which inſpired them with Steadineſs and Courage, 
and that hearty generous Love of their Country, 
by which they did not meerly underſtand a certain 
_ Eanguage or Tribe of Men, much leſs a particu- 
lar ſpot of Earth, but included a certain Syſtem. 
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of Manners, Cuſtoms, Notions, Rites, and Laws Ci- 
vil and Religions. ALC. Oh! I perceive your Drift, 
you wou'd have us reverence the Laws and religi» + * 
ous Inſtitutions of our Country. But herein we 

beg to be excuſed, if we do not think fit te imi- 

tate the Greeks, or to be governed by any Autho- 

rity whatſoever. But to return: As for Wars and: 
Factions, I grant they ever were and ever will be 
in the World upon ſome pregext or other, as long 
2s Men are Men, 

XIX. But there is a fort of War and Warriors 
peculiar to Chriſtendom, which the Heathens had: 
no notion of: I mean Diſputes in Theology and 
Polemical Divines, which the World hath been 
wonderfully peſtered with: theſe Teachers of 
Peace, Meekneſs, Concord, and what not! if yow _ 
take their word for it: But, if you caſt an eye 
upon their Practice, you find them to have been 
in all Ages the moſt . contentious, quarrelſome, 
diſagreeing Crew that ever appeared upon Earth. 
To obſerve the Skill and Sophiſtry, the Zeal and 
Eagerneſs, with which thoſe Barbarians, the 
School Divines, ſplit Hairs and conteſt about Chi- 
mzra's, gives me more Indignation, as being- 
more abſurd and a greater ſcandal. to human Rea- 
ſon, than all the ambitious Intrigues, Cabals, and 
Politics of the Court of Rome. CRI. If Divines. 
are quarrelſome, that is not fo far forth as Di- 
vine, but as Undivine and Unchriftian. Juſtice is 
a good thing; and the Art of Healing is excellent 
nevertheleſs in the adminiſtring of Juſtice or Phy- 
fic Men may be wronged or poiſoned. But as 
Wrong cannot be Juſtice, or the Effect of Juſtice, 
ſo Poiſon: cannot be Medicine or the Effect of Me- 
dicine, ſo neither can Pride or Strife be Religion oe 
or the effect of Religion. Having premiſed this 
I acknowledge, you may often ſee hot-headed Bi- 252 
gots engage themſelves-iw religious as well as civil! 
Parties, 
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Parties, without being of eredit or ſervice to ei- 
ther. And as for the Schoolmen in particular, I 
do not in the leaſt think the Chriſtian Religion 
concerned in the Defence of them, their Tenets, 
or their Method of handling them: but, what- 
ever futility there may be in their Notions, or in- 
elegancy in their Language, in pure juſtice to 
Truth one muſt own, they neither banter. nor rail 
nor declaim in their Writings, and are ſo far from 
ſhewing Fury or Paſſion, that perhaps an impar- 


tial Judge will think, the Minute Philoſophers are 


by no means to be compared with them, for 
keeping cloſe to the Point, or for Temper and 
good Manners. But after all, if Men are puz- 
Zled, wrangle, talk nonſenſe, and quarrel. about 


Religion, ſo they do about Law, Phyfic, Politics, 


and every thing elſe of moment. I aſk whether 
in theſe Profeſſions, or in any other, where men 
have refined and abſtracted, they do not run into 
Diſputes, Chicane, Nonſenſe, and Contradicti- 
ons, as well as in Divinity? And yet this. doth: 
not hinder but there may be many excellent Rules, 
and juſt Notions, and uſeful Truths in all © thoſe 
Profeflions. In all Diſputes human Paſſions too 
often mix themſelves, in proportion as the Sub- 
ject is conceived to be more or leſs important. 
But we ought not to confound the Cauſe of. Men 


with the Cauſe of- God, or make Human Follies 


an Obje&ion to Divine Truths. It is eaſy. to di- 
ſtinguiſh what looks like Wiſdom from above, and 
what proceeds from the paſſion and weakneſs of 
Men. This is ſo clear a Point, that one wou'd 
be tempted to think, the not doing it was an Ef- 
fe, not of Ignorance, but, of ſomething worſe. 
XX. The Conduct we object to Minute Philo- 
ſophers is a natural conſequence of their Principles. 
Whatſoever they can reproach us with is an Effect, 


nt ef our Principles, but of Human Paſſion and 


Frailty. 


— 
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Frailty. ALC. This is admirable. So we muſt 
no longer object to Chriſtians the abfurd Conten- 
tions of Councils, the*Cruelty of Inquiſitions, the 
Ambition and Uſurpations of Churchmen. CRI. 
You: may object them to Chriſtians but not to 
Chriſtianity. \ If the divine Author of our Reli- 
gion and his Diſeiples have ſowed -a good Seed; 
and together with this good Seed, the Enemies of 
his Goſpel (among whom are to be reckoned the 
Minute Philoſophers of all Ages) have ſowed bad 
Seeds, whence ſpring Tares and Thiſtles; is it not 
evident, theſe bad Weeds cannot be imputed to 
the good Seed, or to thoſe who ſowed it? What- 
ever you do or can object againſt Ecceſiaſtical Ty- 
ranny, Uſurpation, or Sophiſtry,- may, without 
any 'blemiſh or diſadvantage to Religion, be ac- 
knowledged by all true Chriſtians ; provided ſtill 
that you impute thoſe wicked Effects to their trus 
Cauſe, not blaming any Principles or Perſons for 
them, but thoſe that really produce or juſtify them. 
Certainly, as the Intereſts of Chriſtianity are not 
to be ſupported by unchriſtian Methods, whenever 
theſe are made uſe of, it muſt be ſuppoſed there is 
ſome other latent Principle which ſets them at 
work. If the very Court of Rome hath been 
known, from Motives of Policy, to oppole ſet - 
tling the Inquiſition in a Kingdom, where the ſe- 
cular Power hath endeayoured to introduce it in 
ſpight of that Court“: We may well ſuppoſe, 
that elſewhere Factions of State, and political 
Views'of Princes, have given birth to Tranſactions 
ſeemingly religious, wherein at bottom neither 
Religion, nor Church, nor Churchmen, were at all 
conſider'd. As no Man of common Senſe 
Honeſty will engage in a general Defence of Fe- 
cleſiaſties, ſo:I think no Man of common Candour 
can condemn them in e bees you think 
- 
a p. Paolo Moria del Inquiſition P-4% 
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it reaſonable, to blame all Stateſmen, Lawyers, or 
Soldiers, for the Faults committed by thoſe of 
their Profeſſion, though in other Times, or in 
other Countries, and influenced by other Maxims 


and other Diſcipline ? And if not, why do you 


meaſure with one Rule to the Clergy, and another 
to the Laity ? Surely the beſt Reaſon that can be 
given for this is Prejudice. Shou'd any Man rake 
together all the Miſchiefs that have been commit- 
ted in all Ages and Nations, by Soldiers and Law- 
yers, you wou'd, I ſuppoſe, conclude from thence, 
not that the State ſhou'd be deprived of thoſe uſe- 
ful Profeſſions, but only that their Exorbitances 
ſhou'd be guarded againſt and puniſhed. If you 
took the ſame equitable- Courſe with the - Clergy, 
there wou'd indeed be leſs to be ſaid againſt. you; 

but then you wou'd have much leſs to ſay. This 
plain obvious Conſideration, if every one who read 
conſidered, wou d leſſen the Credit of your De- 
claimers. ALC. But when all is ſaid that can be 
ſaid, it muſt move a Man's Indignation to ſee rea- 
ſonable Creatures, under the Notion of Study and 
Learning, employ'd in reading and writing ſo 
many voluminous Tracts, de land caprind. CN. 
I ſhall not undertake the Vindication of Theolo- 
gical-Writings, a general Defence, being as need- 
leſs as a general Charge is groundleſs. Only let 
them ſpeak for themſelves; and let no Man con- 
demn them upon the Word of a Minute Phi- 
loſopher. But we will imagine the very worſt, 
and ſuppoſe a wrangling Pedant in Divinity diſ- 

ues and ruminates and writes upon -a refined 
Point, as uſeleſs and unintelligible as you pleaſe. 
Suppoſe this ſame Perſon bred a Layman, might 
he not have employ'd himſelf in tricking Bargains, 


— M vexatious Law-ſuits, Factions, Seditions,-and ſuck 


like Amuſements, with much :more: Prejudice to 

the Public? Suffer then curious Wits to ſpin Cob- 

4 enden ann webs; 
> | | 
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webs; where is the hurt? ALC. The Miſchief is, 
what Men want in light they commonly make up 
in Heat, Zeal, and ill Nature, being Weapons 
conſtantly exerted by the Partiſans, as well as 
Champions, on either Side: And thoſe perhaps not 
mean Pedants or Book-worms. You ſhall often 
ſee even the learned and eminent Divine lay him- 
ſelf out in explaining Things inexplicable, or con- 


tend for a barren Point of Theory, as if his Life, 


Liberty, or Fortune were at ſtake. CRI. No 
doubt all Points in Divinity are not of equal Mo- 
ment. Some may be too fine ſpun, and others 
have more Streſs laid on them than they deſerve. 
Be the Subje& what it wall, you ſhall often obſerve 
that a Point by being controverted, ſingled out, ex- 


amined, and nearly inſpected, groweth conſider- 
able to the ſame Eye, that, perhaps, wou'd have 


overlooked it in a large and comprehenſive View. 
Nor is it an uncommon thing, to behold Ignorance 
and Zeal united in Men, who are born with a Spi- 
rit of Party, though the Church or Religion have 
in 'Truth but ſmall Share in it. Nothing is eaſier 
than to make a Caricatura (as the Painters call it) 
of any Profeſſion upon Earth: But at bottom, 
there will be found nothing ſo ſtrange in all this 
Charge upon the Clergy, as the Partiality of thoſe 
who cenſure them, in ſuppoſing the common De- 
feats of Mankind peculiar to their Order, or the 
Effect of religious Principles. ALC. Other Folks 
may diſpute or ſquabble as they pleaſe, and no Bo- 
dy mind them; but it ſeems theſe venerable Squab- 
bles of the Clergy paſs for Learning, and intereſt 


Mankind. To uſe the Words of the moſt inge- 


nious Characterizer of our Times, A ”" is 
Eve- 


* made, and Readers gather in abundance, 
cc 


my Money! Well hit on our Side | Again a 


gs abs 
* , 
2 


— 
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ry one takes Party and encourages his own Side. | 
This ſhall be my Champion! This Man for 


— — 
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« good Stroke! There he was even with him! 
Have at him the next Bout ! Excellent Sport**?” 


CRI. Methinks I trace the Man of Quality and 


Breeding i in this delicate Satyr, which ſo Polis y ri- 
dicules thoſe Arguments, Anſwers, Defences and 
Replications which the Preſs groans under. ALC. 
To the infinite waſte of Time and Paper, and all 
the while no Body is one whit the wiſer. And 
ban indeed can be the wiſer. for reading Books 

on ſubjeQs quite out of the way, incomprehenſi- 
Þ e, and —— wretchedly written? What Man of 


Senſe or Breeding wou'd not abhor the Infection 


of prolix Pulpit Eloquence, or of that dry, formal, 
pedantic, ſtiff, and clumſy Style which ſmells of 
the Lamp and the College. 

XXI. They who have the Weakneſs to reverence 
8 Univerſities as Seats of Learning, muſt needs 


think this a ſtrange Reproach; but it is a very juſt © 


one. For the moſt ingenious Men are now agreed, 


dune are only Nurſeries of Prejudice, Corrup- 


tion, Barbariſm, and Pedant 'LYS. Far: my 
part, I find no Fault with jniverſities. All 1 
know is, that I had the ſpending three hundred 
Pounds a Year in one of them, and think it the 
chearfuleſt time of my Life. As for their Books 
and Style I had not leiſure. to mind them. CRI. 
Whoever hath a mind to weed will never want 
work; and he that ſhall.pick out bad books on 
every Subject will ſoon fill his Library. I do not 
know what Theological Writings Alcipbron and 
his Friends may be converſant in; but I will ven- 
ture to ſay, one may find amon g our Engliſb Di- 
vines many Writers, who for compaſs of Learn- 
ing, weight of Matter, Strength of Argument, 
and Purity of Style, are not inferiour to any in our 


5 Language. It is not my Deſign to apologize for the 


d hate ver i is mile in them (and what 
| 1 
* + Charaeriics vol. Ul. 24 | 


of that noble Writer about me. EUPH 
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is there perfect among Men?) I heartily wiſh a- 


mended. but I dare affirm, becauſe I know it to 9 


be true, that any impartial Obſerver, although 
they ſhou'd not come up to what in Theory he 
might wiſh or imagine, will nevertheleſs find them 


much ſuperior to thoſe that in Fa& are to be found 


in other Countries, and far beyond the mean Pig- 
ture that is drawn of them by Minute Phiſoſophers. - 
It is natural for thoſe to rail moſt at Places of Edu- 
cation, who have profited leaſt by them. Weak - 
and fond Parents will alſo readily impute to a 
wrong Cauſe, thoſe Corruptions themſelves have 


occaſion'd, by allowing their Children more Mo-—- 


ney than they knew how to ſpend innocently. And 
too often a Gentleman who has been idle at the 
College, and kept idle Company, will judge of a 
whole Univerſity from his own Cabal. ALC. Crite 
miſtakes the Point, I vouch the Authority, not of 
a Dunce or a Rake or abſurd Parent, but of the 
moſt conſummate Critic this Age has produced, 
This great Man characterizeth Men of the Church 
and Univerſities with the fineſt Touches and maſ- 
terly Pencil. What do you think he calls them? 


EUPH. What ALC. Why, the black Tribe, Ma- 
_ gicians, Formaliſts, Pedants,” bearded Boys, and, 


having ſufficiently derided and exploded them and 
their mean ungenteel Learning, he ſets moſt ad- 
mirable Models of his own for good Writing; 
And it muſt be acknowledged they are the fineſt 


things in our Language; as I cou'd eaſily con- 


vince you, for I am never without ſomething 


N 
a Nobleman. EUPH. But a Nobleman Who 
writes is one thing, and a Noble Writer ano- 
ther. ALC. Both Characters are coincident, as ' 
you may fee. | 3s 


1e. en 
then a noble Writer. 4 LC. I telt you 


* -.- 
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XXII. Upon whieh Aleiphron pulled a Treatiſe 
out of his Pocket, entitled a Soliloquy or Advice to 
an Author, Wou'd you behold, ſaid he looking 
round upon the Company, a noble Specimen of 
fine Writing; do but dip into this Book: which 
Crito opening read verbatim as follows *, 
* Where then are the Pleaſures which Ambition pro- 
# "ow 
© And Love affords? How's the gay World enjoy d? 
© Or are thoſe to be eſteem d no Pleaſures 
© Which are loft by Dulneſs and Inaction? 
£ But Indolence is the higheſt Pleaſure. 
© To live and not feel! To feel no Trouble. 
© What Good then ? Life itſelf. And is 
© This properly to live? is ſleeping Life? 
© Is this what I ſbou'd ſludy to prolong ? 
Here the | 
« Fantaſtic Tribe itſelf ſeems ſcandalix'd. 
E A Civil War begins: The major Part 
© Of the capricious Dames do range themſelves 
© On Reaſon's Side, 
Wi And declare againſt the languid Siren. 
| Ambition bluſbes at the offer” d Sweet. 
i © Caonceit and Vanity take ſuperior Airs. 
* Eu'n Luxury herſelf in ber polite 
© And elegant Humour reproves th* Apoſtate 
« Siſter. | 
And marks ber as an Alien to true Pleaſure. 
E Away thou 
* Drowſy Phantome! Haunt me no more for J 
Have learned from better than thy Siſterbood 
* That Life and Happineſs conſiſt in Adlion 
And Employment. 
© But here à buſy Form ſollicits us, 
e Aftive, Induſtrious, Watchful and deſpiſing 
© Pains and Labour. She wears the ſerious 
© Countenance of Virtue, but with Features 


of 


Part 3. SeQ. 2: 


\ 
: 
) 
j 
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O Anxiety and Diſquiet. 

« What is't ſbe mutters * What looks ſhe on „ with 

« Such Admiration and Afloniſpment? 

« Bags! Coffers! Heaps of ſhining Metal Wiatt 

For the ſervice of Luxury? For ber? | 

« Theſe Preparations * Art thou then Ber Friend, 

Grave Fancy |! 1s it for ber thou toileft ? 

Ne, but for Proviſion againſt Want. 

But Luxury apart! tell me now, 

© Haſt thou not already a Competence? 

6 *Trs good to be ſecure againſt the Fear 

* Of flarving. Is there then no Death but this ® 

© No other Paſſage out 0 of Life ? Are other Doors 

* Secur'd if this be bar d? Say Avarice? 

* Thou emptieft of Phantoms, is it not vile 

© Cowardice thou ſerv'ſt ? what further have I then 

* To do with thee (thou doubly vile Dependent ) 

* When once I have diſmiſt thy Patroneſs, 

And deſpiſed ber threats? _ 

* Thus I contend with Fancy and Opinion. 
Eupbranor, having heard thus far, cried out: 

What! will you never have done with your Poe» 

try? another time may ſerve: But why ſhou'd we 

break off our Conference to read a Play? Youare 

miſtaken, it is no Play nor Poetry, replied Alei- 

pbron, but a famous modern Critic moralizing in 

Proſe. You muſt know this great Man hath (to 

uſe his own Words) revealed a Grand Arcanum to 

the World, having inſtructed Mankind in what 

he calls Mirrour-writing, Self-diſcourſing Practice, 

and Autbor Practice, and ſhew'd “ That by virtue 

of an intimate Receſs, we may diſcover a cer- 

„ tain Duplicity of Soul, and divide our Self into 

* two Parties, or (as he varies the Phraſe) prac- 

„ tically form the Dual Number.” In conſe- 

quence whereof, he hath found out that a Man 

may argue with- himſelf, and not only with him- 

ſelf, but alſo with Notions, Sentiments, and Vices, 

K 2 which 
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which by a marvellous Proſopopœia he converts in- 
to ſo: many Ladies, and ſo converted, he confutes 
and confounds them in a Divine Strain. Can an 

thing be finer, bolder, or more ſublime ? EUPH, 
It is very wonderful. I thought indeed- you had 
been reading a Piece of a Tragedy. Is this he 
who deſpiſeth our Univerſities, and ſets up for re- 
forming the Style and Taſte of the Age? ALC. 
'The very ſame. This is the admired Critic of 
our Times. Nothing can ſtand the Teſt of his 
correct Judgment, which is equally ſevere to Poets 
and Parſons, ** The Britifh Muſes (faith this 
& great Man) liſp as in their Cradles: and their 


© ſtammering Tongues, which nothing but Youth 


& and Rawneſs can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken 


6. in wretched Pun and Quibble. Our Dramatic 


& Shakeſpear, our Fletcher, Jobnſon, and our 
&« Epique Milton preſerve this Style. And, ac- 
* cording to him, even our later Authors aiming 
ce at a falſe Sublime, entertain our raw Fancy and 
< unpractiſed Ear, which has not yet had leiſure 
* to form itſelf, and become truly muſical.” 
EUPH. Pray what Effect may the Leſſons of this 
great Man, in whoſe Eyes our learned Profeſſors 
are but bearded Boys, and our moſt celebrated 
Wits but _ wretched Punſters, have had upon the 


Public? Hath he rubbed off the College Ruſt, 


cured the rudeneſs and rawneſs of our Authors, 
and reduced them to his own Attic Standard ? 
Do they aſpire to his true Sublime, or imitate his 
chaſte unaffected Style? ALC. Doubtleſs the 
Taſte of the Age is much mended: in proof 
whereof his Writings are univerſally admired, 


When our Author publiſhed this Treatiſe, he fore- 


ſaw the public Taſte wou'd improve apace ; that 


Arts and Letters wou'd grow to great perfection; 
that there wou'd be a happy Birth of Genius: of 

all which things he ſpoke, as he ſaith himſelf, in 
Es Ef a prophetic 
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a prophetic Style. CRI. And yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the prophetical Predictions of this Critic, I do 
not find any Science that throve among us of late, 
ſo much as the Minute Philoſophy. In this kind, 
it muſt be confeſſed, we have had many notable- 
Productions. But whether. they are ſuch Maſter- 
pieces for good Writing, I leave to be determin- 
ed by their Readers. e 
XXIII. In the mean time, I muſt beg to be 
excuſed, if I cannot believe your great Man on 
his bare word; when he wou'd have us think, that 
Ignorance and ill Taſte are owing to the Chriſti- 
an Religion or the Clergy, it being my ſincere 
Opinion, that whatever Learning or Knowledge 
we have among us, is derived from that Order. 
If thoſe, who are ſo ſagacious at diſcovering a 
Mote in other Eyes, wou'd but purge their own, 
believe they might eafily ſee this Truth. For 
what but Religion cou'd kindle and preferve a: 
Spirit towards Learning, in ſuch a Northern rough 
People? Greece produced Men of active and fub- 
tile Genius. The public Conventions and Amu- 
lations of their Cities forwarded that Genius: 
And their natural Curioſity was amuſed and excit- 
ed by learned Converſations, in their public Walks 
and Gardens and Porticos. Our Genius leads to 
Amuſements of a groſſer kind: we breathe a 
groſſer and a colder Air: and that Curioſity which 
was general in the Athenians, and the gratifying” 
of which was their chief Reereation, is among our 
People of Faſhion treated like AﬀeQation, and as 
ſuch baniſhed from polite Aﬀemblies and places 
of Reſort; and without doubt wou'd in a little 
Time be baniſhed the Country, if it were not for 
the great Reſervoirs of Learning, where thoſe - 
Formaliſts, Pedants, and bearded Boys, as your 
profound Critic calls them, are maintained by the 
Liberality and Piety of our Predeceſſors, For it 
K 3 — 
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is as evident that Religion was the Cauſe of thoſe 

Seminaries, as it is that they are the Cauſe or 

Source of all the Learning and Taſte which is to 

be found, even in thoſe very Men who are the de- 

clared Enemies of our Religion and public Foun- 

dations. Every one, who knows any thing, knows 

we are indebted for our Learning to the Greek 

and Latin Tongues. This thofe ſevere Cenſors 
will readily grant. Perhaps they may not be ſo 

ready to grant, what all Men muſt fee, that we 

are indebted for thoſe Tongues to our Religion. 

What elſe cou'd have made foreign and dead Lan- 

guages in ſuch requeſt among us? What cou'd 
have kept in being and handed them down to our 
times, through ſo many dark Ages in which the 
World was waſted and disfigured by Wars and 
Violence ? What, but a regard to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and Theological Writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church? And in fact, do we 
not find that the Learning of thoſe 'Times was 
ſolely in the Hands of Eccleſiaſtics, that they alone 
lighted the Lamp in ſucceſſion one from another, 
and tranſmitted it down to After-ages; and that 
ancient Books were collected and preſerved in 
their Colleges and Seminaries, when all Love and 
Remembrance of polite Arts and Studies was ex- 
tinguiſhed among the Laity, whoſe Ambition in- 
tirely turned to Arms? 

XXIV. ALC. There is, I muſt needs ſay, one 
ſort of Learning undoubtedly of Chriſtian Origi- 
nal, and peculiar to the Univerſities ; where our 
Youth ſpend ſeveral Years in acquiring that my- 
ſerious jargon of Scholaſticiſm ; than which there 
cou'd never have been contrived a more effectual 


Method, to perplex and confound Human Under- 


ſanding. It is true, Gentlemen are untaught by 
the World what they have been taught at the 
College: . 


2 
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+ College : but then their Time is doubly loft. CRE 
But what if this ſcholaſtic Learning was not of 
Chriſtian but of Mahometan Original, being de- 
rived from the Arabs? And what if this Grievance 
of Gentlemen's ſpending ſeveral Years in learn- = 
ing and unlearning this Jargon, be all Grimace 
and a Specimen only of the truth and candour of 
certain Minute Philofophers, who raiſe great In- 
vectives from ſlight occaſions, and judge too often 
without inquiring. Surely it wou'd be no ſuch de- 
plorable loſs of Time, if a young Gentleman ſpent 
a few Months upon that ſo much deſpiſed and de- 
cried Art of Logic, a Surfeit of which is by no 
means the prevailing Nuſance of this Age. It is 
one thing to waſte one's Time in learning and un- 
learning the barbarous Terms, wiredrawn Di- 
ſtinctions, and prolix Sophiſtry of the Schoolmen, _ 
and another to attain ſome exactneſs in Defining: 
and Arguing : Things perhaps not altogether be- 
neath the Dignity even of a Minute Philoſopher. 
There was indeed a Time, when Logie was con- 
ſidered as its own Object: And that Art of Rea- 

_ foning, inſtead of being transferred to Things 
turned altogether upon Words and AbſtraQtions 5+ 
which produced a ſort of Leproſy in all parts of 
Knowledge, corrupting and converting them into 
hollow verbal Diſputations in a moſt impure Dia- 
let. But thoſe Times are paſfed; and that, 
which had been cultivated as the principal Learn-' 
ing for ſome Ages, is now conſidered in another 
Light, and by no means makes that Figure in 
the Univerfities, or bears that Part in the Studies 
of young Gentlemen educated there, which ig 
pretended by thoſe admirable: Reformers of Reli- 
gion and Learning, the Minute Philoſophers 

XXV. But who were they that eneouraged and 
produced the Reſtoration of Arts and polite Learn- 
ing? What Share had the. Minute Philoſophers im 


n 
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this Affair? Matthias Corvinus King of Hungary, 
Alphonſus King of Naples, Coſmus de Medicis, Pi- 
cus of Mirandula, and other Princes and great 
Men, famous for Learning themſelves, and for 
encouraging it in others with a munificent Libe- 
rality, were neither Turks nor Gentiles nor Mi- 
nute Philoſophers. Who was it that tranſplanted 
and revived the Greek Language and Authors, and 
with them all polite Arts and Literature in the 
Weſt? Was it not chiefly Beſſarion a Cardinal, 
Marcus Muſurus an Archbiſhop, Theodore Gaza a 
private Clergyman ? Has there been a greater and 
more renowned Patron, and Reſtorer of elegant 
Studies in every kind, ſince the days of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, than Leo the tenth Pope of Rome? Did 
any Writers approach the Purity of the Claſſics 
| nearer than the Cardinals Bembus and Sadoletus, 


or than the Biſhops Fovius and Vida? not to men- 


tion an endleſs Number of ingenious Eccleſiaſtics, 
who flouriſhed on the other ſide of the Alpes in 


# 
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the Golden Age (as the Halians call it) of Leo the 


Tenth, and wrote, both in their own Language 


and the Latin, after the beſt Models of Antiqui- 
ty. It is true, this firſt Recovery of Learning 


receded the Reformation, and lighted the way to 


it: But the Religious Controverſies, which en- 


ſued, did wonderfully propagate and improve it in 
all Parts of Chriſtendom. And ſurely, the Church 
of England is, at leaſt, as well calculated for the 
Encouragement of Learning as that of Rome. 
Experience confirms this Obſervation; and I 
believe the Minute Philoſophers will not be ſo par- 


tial to Rome as to deny it. ALC. It is impoſſible 


our account of Learning beyond the Alpes ſhou'd 
be true. The noble Critic in my hands, having 
complimented the French, to whom he allows 
ſome good Authors, aſſerts of other Foreigners, 


par 


- 
- 


-— 


 * reckoned 


ticularly the Italians, * That they may be 
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« reckoned no better than the Corrupters of true 
« Learning and Erudition.” CRI. With ſome 
ſorts of Critics, Dogmatical Cenſures and Conclus 
fions are not always the reſult of perfect Know- 
ledge or exact Inquiry: And if they harangue up- 
on Taſte, truth of Art, a juſt Piece, grace of 
Style, Attic Elegance and ſuch Topics, they are 
to be underſtood only as thofe that would fain 
talk themſelves into Reputation for Courage. To 
hear Thraſymachus ſpeak of Reſentment, Duels, 
and point of Honour, one wou'd think him ready 
to burſt with Valour. LIS. Whatever Merit this 
Writer may have as a Demoliſher, I alwa 

thought he had very little as a Builder. It is na- 
tural for careleſs Writers to run into Faults theß 
never think of: But for an exact and ſevere Critic 

to ſhoot his Bolt at random, is unpardonable. If 
he, who profeſſes at every turn an high eſteem for 


polite Writing; ſhou'd yet deſpiſe thoſe who. moſt 


excel in it; one would be tempted to ſuſpect his 
Taſte. But if the very Man, who of all Men 
talks moſt about Art, and Taſte, and critical Skill, 
and wou'd be thought to have moſt conſidered 
thoſe Points, ſhou'd often deviate from his own 
Rules, into the falſe Sublime or the mazvaiſe Plai- 
fanterie; What reaſonable Man would follow the 
Taſte and Judgment of ſuch a Guide, or be ſe- 
duced to climb the ſteep Aſcent, or tread in the 
rugged Paths of Virtue on his Recommendation? 
XXVI. ALC. But to return, methinks' Crito 
makes no Compliment to the Genius of his Coun- 


try, in ſuppoſing that Engliſbmen might not have 


wrought out of themſelves, all Art and Science 
and good 'F afte, without being beholden to Church 
or Univerſities, or ancient Languages, CRT. 
What might have been is only Conjecture. What 
has been, it is not difficult to know, That there 
is a Vein in Britain, of as rich an Ore as ever 
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was in any Country, I will not deny; but it lies 
deep, and will coſt Pains to come at: And extra- 
ordinary Pains require an extraordinary Motive. 
As for what lies next the Surface, it ſeems but in- 
different, being neither ſo good nor in ſuch plenty 
as in ſome other Countries. It was the Compari- 
ſon of an ingenious Florentine, that the celebrated 
Poems of 74ſſ and Arioſto are like two Gardens, 
the one of Cucumbers, the other of Melons. In 
the one you ſhall find few bad, but the beſt are 
not a very Good Fruit, in the other much the 
greater part are good for nothing, but thoſe that 
are good are excellent. Perhaps the ſame Com- 
pariſon may hold, between the Engliſh and ſome 
of their Neighbours. ALC. But ſuppoſe we ſhould 
grant that the Chriſtian Religion and its Semina- 
Ties might have been of uſe, in preſerving or 
retrieving polite Arts and Letters; what then? 
Will you make this an Argument of its Truth? 
CRI. I will make it an Argument of Prejudice 
and Ingratitude in thoſe Minute Philoſophers, who 
object Darkneſs, Ignorance, and Rudeneſs, as an 
Effect of that very thing, which above all others 
| hath enlightened and civilized and embelliſhed 
their Country: which is as truly indebted to it 
for Arts and Sciences (which nothing but Religion 
was ever known to have planted in ſuch a Lati- 
tude) as for that general Senſe of Virtue and Hu- 
manity, and the Belief of a Providence and fu- 
ture State, which all the Argumentation of Mi- 
nute Philoſophers hath not yet been able to a- 
boliſh. 
XXVII. ALC. It is ſtrange you ſhou'd Qlill per- 
fiſt to argue, as if all the Gentlemen of our Se& 
were Enemies to Virtue, and downright Atheiſts : 
Though I have aſſured you of the contrary, and 


that we have among us ſeveral, who profeſs them- 


ſelves i in * Intereſts of Virtue and Natural Re- 
| | ligion, 
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ligion, and have alſo declared, that I myſelf do! 


now argue upon that Foot. CRI. How can you. 
pretend, to be in the Intereſt of Natural Religion,, 


and yet be profeſſed Enemies of the Chriſtianz, 


the only eſtabliſhed Religion which includes What. 
ever is excellent in the Natural, and which is the: 


only means of making thoſe Precepts, Duties, and. 


Notions, ſo called,. become reverenced throughout: 
the World? Would not he be thought weak or in · 
ſincere, who ſhou'd go about to perſuade People, 
that he was much in the Intereſts of an earthly 
Monarch; that he loved and admired his Govern- 
ment; when at the ſame time he ſhewed himſelf: 
on all occaſions, a moſt bitter enemy of thoſe very” 
Perſons and Methods, which above all others con- 
tributed. moſt to his Service, and to make his 


Dignity known and revered, his Laws obſerved,, 


er his Dominion extended? And is not this: what 
Minute Philoſophers do, while they: ſet up for Ad- 
vocates of God and Religion; and yet do all: they 

can to diſcredit Chriſtians and their Worſhip? It: 
muſt be owned, indeed, that you argue againſt: 
Chriſtianity, as the Cauſe of Evil and Wickedneſs: 
in the World; but with ſuch Arguments, and in 
ſuch a manner, as might equally prove the ſame” 
thing of civil Government, of. Meat and Drink,. 
of every Faculty and Profeſſion, of Learning, of: 
Eloquence, and even of Human. Reafon itſelf. 

After all, even thoſe of your Sect who allow them 

ſelves to be called Deiſts, if their Notions are- 
throughly examined, will J fear be found to in- 
clude little of Religion in them. As for the Nre- 
vidence of God watching over the Conduct of Hu- 
man Agents, and diſpenſing Bleſſings or Chaſtiſe- 
ments, the Immortality of the Soul, a final Judg- 
ment, and. future State of Rewards and Puniths- 
ments; how few, if any, of your Free- thinkers have 


155 made: it- their. Endeavour to poſſeſs Mens * 55 
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with a ſerious ſenſe of thoſe great points of Na. 
tural Religion! How many, on the contrary, en- 
deavour to render the Belief of them doubtful or 
ridiculous! IIS. To ſpeak the Truth, I for my 
part, had never any liking to Religion of any 
kind, either revealed or unrevealed: And I dare 
venture to ſay the ſame for thoſe Gentlemen of 
our Sect that I am acquainted with, having never 
obſerved them guilty of ſo much meanneſs, as 
even to mention the Name of God with Reve- 
rence, or ſpeak with the leaſt regard of Piety or 
any ſort of Worſhip. There may perhaps be 
found one or two formal pretenders to Enthuſiaſm 
and Devotion, in the way of Natural Religion, 
who laughed at Chriſtians for publiſhing Hymns 
and Meditations, while they plagued the World 
with as bad of their own : But the ſprightly Men 
make a jeſt of all this. It ſeems to us meer Pe- 
dantry. Sometimes, indeed, in good Company 
one may hear a Word-dropt in Commendation of 
Honour and Good- nature: but the former of theſe, 
by Conneiſſeurs, is always underſtood to mean no- 
thing but Faſhion, as the latter is nothing but 
Temper and Conſtitution, which guides a Man juſt 
as Appetite doth a Brute. K. 1 

XXVIII. And after all theſe Arguments and 
Notions, which beget one another without end; 
to take the matter ſhort, neither I nor my Friends 
for our Souls cou'd ever comprehend, why Man 
might not do very well, and govern himſelf with- 
out any Religion at all, as well as a Brute which 
is thought the fiſher Creature of the two. Have 
Brutes Inſtincts, Senſes, Appetites, and Paſſions, 
to ſteer and conduct them? So have Men, an 
-> Reaſon over and above to conſult upon occaſion. 
From theſe Premiſes we conclude, the Road of 
Human Life is ſufficiently lighted without Religi- 
on. (Nl. Brutes having but ſmall power, limited 
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to things preſent or particular, are ſufficiently. ap- 
poſed and kept in order, by the Force or Faculties 
of other Animals and the Skill of Man, without 
Conſcience or Religion: But Conſcience is a ne- 
ceſſary balance to Human Reaſon,” a Faculty of 
ſuch mighty Dans and Power, eſpecially toward 
Miſchief. Beſides, other Animals are, by the Law 
of their Nature, determined to one certain end or 


kind of Being, without Inclination or Means ei- 


ther to deviate or go beyond it. But Man hath 
in him a Will and higher Principle; by virtue 
whereof he may purſue different or even contr 

ends, and either fall ſnort of or exceed the Per- 
fection natural to his Species in this World, as he 
is capable either, by giving up the Reins to his 
ſenſual Appetites, of degrading himſelf into the 
condition of Brutes, or elſe, by well ordering and 


improving his Mind, of being transformed into 


the ſimilitude of Angels. Man alone of all Ani- 
mals hath underſtanding to know his God, What 
availeth this Knowledge unleſs it be to ennoble 
Man, and raiſe him to an Imitation and Participa- 
tion of the Divinity? Or what cou'd ſuch Ennoble- 
ment avail if to end with this Life? Or how 
can theſe things take effe& without Religion? But 
the points of Vice and Virtue, Man and Beaſt, 
Senſe and Intellect, have been already at large 

canvaſſed. What! Lyficles, wou'd you have us go 

back where we were three or four days ago? LIS. 
By no means: I had much rather go forward, and 
make an end as ſoon as poſſible. But to ſave trou- 
ble, give me leave to tell you once for all, that, 
ſay what you can, you ſhall never perſuade me fo 
many ingenious agreeable Men are in the wrong, 
and a pack of ſnarling four Bigots in the right. 
XXIX. CRI. O Lyſicles, I neither look for Re- 
ligion among Bigots, nor Reaſon among Liber- 
tines; each kind diſgrace their ſeveral Pretenſi- 


ons; the one owning no regard even to n; : A 
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eſt and moſt important Truths, while the others 
exert an angry Zeal for points of leaſt concern. 
And ſurely whatever there is of ſilly, narrow, and 
uncharitable in the Bigot, the ſame is in great 
meaſure to be imputed to the conceited Ignorance, 
and petulant Profaneneſs of the Libertine. And 
it is not at all: unlikely that as Libertines make Bi- 

gots, ſo Bigots ſhou'd make Libertines, the Ex- 
treme of one party being ever obſerved to pro- 
duce a contrary. Extreme of another. And al- 
though, while theſe Adverſaries draw the Rope of 
Contention, Reaſon and Religion are often called 
upon, yet are they perhaps very little conſidered or 
concerned. in the Conteſt, Lyſicles, inſtead of an- 
ſwering Crit, turned ſhort upon Alciphron, It 
was always my Opinion, ſaid he, that nothing 
cou'd be ſillier than to think of deſtroying Chriſti- 
anity, by crying up Natural Religion. Whoever 
thinks highly of the one can never, with any 
conſiſtency, think meanly of the other; it be- 
ing very evident, that Natural: Religion, without 
Revealed, never was and never can be eſtabliſhed: 
or received any where, but in the brains of a few 
idle ſpeculative Men. I was aware what your Con- 
 ceffions wou'd come to. The Belief of God, 
Virtue, a Future State, and ſuch fine notions, are, 
as every one may ſee with half an eye, the very. 
Baſis and corner Stone of- the Chriſtian Religion. 
Lay but this Foundation for them to build on, and 
you ſhall ſoon ſee what Superſtructures our Men 
of Divinity will raiſe from it. The Truth and 
Importance of. thoſe points once admitted, a Man 
need be no Conjurer to prove upon that Princi- 
ple, the Excellency and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian 
Religion: And then to be ſure, there muſt be 
Prieſts to teach and propagate this uſeful Religi- 
on. And if Prieſts, a regular Subordination with+ 
out doubt in this worthy Society, and a Proviſion 
for their Maintenance, ſuch as may enable them 
TE" | | to 
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to perform all thoſe Rites and Ceremonies with De- 
cency, and keep their ſacred Character above Con- 
tempt. And the plain conſequence of all this is aCon- 
federacy between the Prince and the Prieſthood to 
ſubdue the People: So we have let in at laſt upon 
us, a long train of Eccleſiaſtical Evils,Prieſtcraft, His 
erarchy, Inquiſition. We have loſt our Liberty and 
Property, and put the Nation to vaſt Expence, only 
to purchaſe Bridles and Saddles for their own backs. 

XXX. This being ſpoke with ſome Sharpneſs of 
Tone, and an upbraiding Air, touched Alciphron 
to the quick, who replied nothing, but ſhew'd 
Confuſion in his Looks, Crito ſmiling look'd at Eu- 
pbranor and me, then, caſting an eye on the two 
Philoſophers, ſpoke as follows: If I may be ad- 
mitted to interpoſe good Offices, for preventing a 
Rupture between old Friends and Brethren in . 
nion, I wow'd obſerve, that in this Charge of Zy= 


ficles there is ſomething right and ſomething wrong. 


It ſeems right to aſſert as he doth, that the real 
Belief of Natural Religion will lead a Man to ap- 
prove of Revealed: But it is as wrong to aſſert, - 
that Inquiſitions, Tyranhy, and Ruin muſt follow 
from thence. Your Free- Thinkers, without Of- 
fence be it ſaid, ſeem to miſtake their Falent. 
They imagine ſtrongly, but reaſon weakly; migh« 
ty at Exaggeration, and jejune in Argument} Can 
no Method be found, to relieve them from the 


Terror of that fierce and bloody Animal an En- 


gliſb Parfon ? Will it not fuffice to pair his Talons 
without chopping off his Fingers? Then they are 
ſuch wonderful Patriots for Liberty and Property b 
When I hear theſe two Words in the mouth 
of a minute Philoſopher, I am put mind of the 


Teſte di Ferr at Rome. His Holinefs, it ſeems, 


not having Power to aſſign Penſions on Spaniſh. Be- 
nefices to any but Natives of Spain, always keeps 


at Rome two Spaniards, called Tete di Ferro, who: _ 


have the Name of all ſuch Penſions but not the P | 
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fit, which goes to ſtalians. As we may ſee every 
day, both Things and Notions placed to the ac- 
count of Liberty and Property, which in reality nei- 
ther have nor are meant to have any ſhare in them. 
What! Is it impoſſible for a Man to be a Chriſti- 
an, but he muſt be a Slave; or a Clergyman, but 
he muſt have the Principles of an Inquiſitor? I am 
far from ſcreening and juſtifying Appetite of Do- 
mination or Tyrannical Power in Eecleſiaſtics. 
Some, who have been guilty in that reſpect, have 
ſorely paid for it, and it is to be hoped they al- 
ways will. But-having laid the Fury and Folly of 
the ambitious Prelate, is it not time to look about 
and ſpy whether, on the other hand, ſome Evil 
may not poffibly accrue to the State, from the 
overflowing Zeal of an Independent Whig? This 
1 may affirm, without being at any pains to 
prove it, that the worſt Tyranny this Nation ever 
felt was fromthe Hands of Patriots of that Stamp. 
XXXI. LIS. I don't know. Tyranny is a harſh 

Word, and ſometimes miſapplied. When ſpirited 

Men of independent Maxims create a Ferment or 
make a Change in the State: He that loſeth is apt 
to conſider things in one light, and he that wins in 
another. In the mean time this is certainly good 
Policy, that we ſhou'd be frugal of our Money, 
and reſerve it for better Uſes, than to expend on 
the Church and Religion. CRI. Surely the old 
Apologue of the Belly and Members need not be 
repeated to ſuch knowing Men. It ſhou'd ſeem as 
needleſs to obſerve, that all other States, which ever 
made any Figure in the World for Wiſdom and 
Politeneſs, have thought Learning deſerved En- 
eouragement as well as the Sword; that Grants 
for religious Uſes were as fitting as for Knights. 
Service; and Foundations for propagating Piety, 
as neceflary to the publick Welfare and Defence, 
as either Civil or Military Eſtabliſhments. But L 
aſk who are at this Expence, and what is this Ex- 
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7 pence ſo much complained of?- LIN. As if you 
o had never heard of Church Lands and Tithes. 


= CRI. But I wou'd fain know, how they can be 

L charged as an Expence, either upon the Nation vr — 
s private Men. Where nothing is exported the | 
t Nation loſeth nothing: and it is all one to the 

: Public, whether Money circulates at Home through 

a the Hands of a Vicar or a Squire, Then as for- 

private Men, who, for want of Thought, are full 


of Complaint about the payment of 'Tithes ; can 
any Man juſtly complain of it as a Tax, that he 
pays what never belonged to him? The Tenant 
rents his -farm with this Condition, and pays his 
Landlord proportionably leſs, than if his Farm 
had been exempt from it: So he looſeth nothing 
it being all one to him whether he pays his Paſtor © 
or his Landlord. The Landlord cannot complain 4 
that he has not what he hath no Right to, els _ 
either by Grant, Purchaſe, or Inheritance. This 
is the Caſe of Tithes; and as for Church Lands, he 
ſurely can be no Free-thinker, nor any Thinker at 
all, who doth not ſee, that no Man whether Noble, 
Gentle, or Plebeian, hath any ſort of Right or 
Claim to them, which he may not with equal Juſ- 
tice pretend to all the Lands in the Kingdom. 
L. At preſent indeed we have no Right, and 
that is our Complaint. CRI. You wou'd have 
then what you have no Right to. LIS. Not ſo 
neither: What we wou'd have is firſt a Right con- 
vey'd by Law, and in the next place, the Lands 
by virtue of ſuch Right. CRI. In order to this, 
it might be expedient in the firſt place, to get an 
Act paſſed for excommunicating from all civil 
Rights every Man, that is a Chriſtian, a Scholar, 
and wears a black Coat, as guilty of three capital. 
Offences againſt the public Weal of this Realm. 
LTS. To deal frankly, I think it wou'd be an ex- 
cellent good Act. It wou'd provide at once for 
ſeveral. 
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ſeveral deſerving Men, rare Artificers in Wit and 
Argument and Ridicule, who have, too many of 
them, but ſmall Fortunes with a great Arrear of 
Merit towards their Country, which they have ſo 
long enlightened and adorned gratis. EUPH, 
—— tell me, Lyſicles, are not the Clergy legally 
poſſeſſed of their Lands and Emoluments? LIS. 
No Body denies it. EUPH. Have they not been 
poſſeſſed of them from Time immemorial? LIS. 
This too I grant. EUPH. They claim then by 
Law and ancient Preſcription. LTS. They do. 
EUPH. Have the oldeſt Families of the Nobility 
a better Title? LIS. I believe not. It grieves 
me to ſee ſo many overgrown Eſtates in the hands 
of ancient Families, on account of no other Me- 
rit, but what they brought with them into the 
World. EUPH, May you not then as well take 
their Lands too, and beſtow them on the Minute 
Philoſophers, as Perſons of more Merit? LIS. So 
much the better. This enlarges our View, and 
opens a new Scene: It is very delightful in the 
Contemplation of Truth, to behold how one The- 
ory grows out of another. ALC. Old Pætus uſed 
to ſay; that if the Clergy were deprived. of their 
Hire, we ſhou'd loſe the moſt popular Argument 
againſt them. LYFS, But ſo long as Men live by 
Religion, there will never be wanting Teachers 
and Writers in Defence of it. CRI. And how 
can you be ſure they wou'd be wanting though 
they did not live by it; ſince it is well known 
Chriſtianity had its Defenders even when Men died 
by it? LYS, One thing I know, there is a rare 
- Nurſery of young Plants growing up, who have 
been carefully guarded" againſt every Air of Pre- 
qudice, and ſprinkled with the Dew of our choic- 
elt Principles; mean while, Wiſhes are weariſome, 
and to our infinite Regret nothing can be done, ſo- 
long as there remains any Prejudice in favour = 
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and old Cuſtoms and Laws and national Conſtitutions, 
of which, at bottom, we very well know and can 
of demonſtrate to be only Words and Notions. 

> fo XX XII. But, I can never hope, Crito, to make 
H. you think my Scheme reaſonable. We reaſon each 
[ly right upon his own Principles, and ſhall never 
iS. agree till we quit our Principles, which cannot be 
en done by reaſoning. We all talk of Juſt and Right 
5. and Wrong, and public Good, and all thoſe things. 
by The Names may be the ſame, but the Notions 
lo. and Concluſions very different, perhaps diame- 
ty trically oppoſite; and yet each may admit of clear 
es Proofs, and be inferred by the ſame way of rea- 
ls ſoning. For inſtance, the Gentlemen of the Club 
e which I frequent, define Man to be a ſociable A- 
e nimal: Conſequently, we exclude from this De- 


finition all thoſe Human Creatures, of whom it 
may be ſaid, we had rather have their Room than 
their Company. And ſuch, though wearing the 
Shape of Men, are to be eſteemed in all account 
of Reafon, not as Men, hut only as Human Crea- 
tures. Hence it plainly follows, that Men of 
Pleaſure, Men of Humour, and Men of Wit, are 
alone properly and truly to be conſidered as Men. 
Whatever therefore conduceth to the Emolument 
of ſuch, is for the good of Mankind, and conſe- 
quently very juſt and lawful, although ſeeming to 
be attended with loſs or Damage to other Crea- 
tures: inaſmuch as no real injury can be done in 
life or property to thoſe, who know not how to 
enjoy them. This we hold for clear and well con- 
| _ netted Reaſoning. But others may view things. 
in another light, aſſign different Definitions, draw 
other inferences, and perhaps conſider, what we 
ſuppoſe the very Top and Flower of the Creation, 
only as a wart or excreſcence of Human Nature. 
From all which there uſt enſue a very different. 
Syitem of Morals, Politics, Rights, and MN 8 
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CRI. If you have a mind to argue, we will argue, 
if you have more mind to jeſt, we will-laugh 
with you. ITS, * 
—Ridentem dicere veru 

Duid vetat? e oil 
This Partition of our own kind into Men and Hy. 
man Creatures, puts me in mind of another No- 
tion, broached by one of our Club, whom we uſed 
to call the Pythagorean. * 

XXXIII. He made a three-fold Partition of the 
Human Species, into Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, 
being of Opinion that the Road of Life lies up- 
wards, in a perpetual Aſcent through the Scale of 
Being: In ſuch ſort, that the Soul of Inſects after 
death are preferr'd into Human Bodies, and in 
the next Stage into beings of a higher and more 
perfe& kind. This Man we conſidered at firſt as 
a ſort of Heretic, becauſe his Scheme ſeemed 'not 
to conſiſt with our fundamental Tenet, the Mor- 
tality of the Soul: But he juſtified. the Notion to 


be innocent, inaſmuch as it included nothing of 


Reward or Puniſhment, and was not proved by 
any Argument, which ſuppoſed or implied either 
incorporeal Spirit or Providence, being only in- 
ferred, by way of Analogy, from what he had ob- 
ſerved in Human Affairs, the Court, the Church, 
and the Army; wherein the Tendency is always 


upwards from lower Poſts to higher. According 
to this Syſtem, the Fiſhes are thoſe Men who ſwim 
in pleaſure, ſuch as petits maitres, bons vivans, and 
honeſt Fellows. The beaſts are dry, drudging, 
covetous, rapacious Folk, and all thoſe addicted 
to care and buſineſs like Oxen, and other dry land 
Animals, which ſpend their lives in labour and 
fatigue. The Birds are airy notional Men, En- 
thuſiaſts, Projectors, Philoſophers, and ſuch like: 
In each Species every Indi ridual retain a Tincture 
of his former State, which conſtitutes what is cal — - 


- — 
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ed Genius. If you aſk me which Species of Hu- 
man Creatures I like beſt, I anſwer the flying Fiſh ;- 
that is a Man of animal Enjoyment with a mixture 
of Whim. Thus you ſee we have our Creeds 
and our Syſtems, as well as graver Folks; with 
this Difference, that they are not ſtrait-laced but 
ſit eaſy to be flipped off or on, as humour or oc- 
caſion ſerves. And now I can, with the greateſt 
æquanimity imaginable, hear my Opinions argu- 
ed againſt, or confuted, 5 
XXXIV. ALC. It were to be wiſhed, all Men 
were of that mind. But you ſhall find a ſort of 
Men, whom I need not name, that cannot bear 
with the leaft temper, to have their Opinions ex- 
amined or their Faults cenſured. They are againſt 
Reaſon,” becauſe Reaſon is againſt them. For our 
parts we are all for Liberty of Conſcience, If 
our Tenets are abſurd, we allow them to. be free- 
ly argued and inſpected; and by parity of Reaſon 
we might hope to be allowed the ſame Privilege, 
with reſpe& to the Opinions of other Men. CRI. 
O Alcipbron, Wares that will not bear the light 
are juſtly to be ſuſpected. Whatever therefore 
moves you to make this Complaint, take my Word 
I never will: But as hitherto I have allowed your 
Reaſon its full. ſcope, ſo for the future I always 
ſhall. And though I cannot approve of railing or. 
declaiming, not even in my ſelf, whenever 
have ſhewed me the way to it: Yet this I will an- 
ſwer for, that you ſhall ever be allowed to reaſon 


as cloſely and as ſtrenuoufly as you can. But for 


the love of truth, be candid, and do not ſpend 
your Strength and our Time, in points of no ſig- 
nificancy, or foreign to the purpoſe, or agreed 
between us. We allow that Tyranny and Slavery: 
are bad things: But why ſhou'd we apprehend 
them from the Clergy at this time? Rites and Ce- 
remonies we own are not Points of chief Mo- 

3 ment, 
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ment in Religion: But why ſhou'd we ridicule 
things in their own Nature, at leaſt Innocent, and 
which bear the Stamp of ſupreme Authority? That 
Men in Divinity, as well as other Subjects, are 
perplexed with uſeleſs Diſputes, and are like to be 
ſo as long as the World laſts I freely acknowledge: 


But why muſt all the Human Weakneſs and Mif- 


takes of Clergymen be imputed to wicked. De. 


figns? Why indiſcriminately abuſe their Character 


and Tenets? Is this like Candour, love of 'Truth, 
and Free-thinking? It is granted there may be 
found, now and then, ſpleen and ill-breeding in 
the Clergy : But are not the ſame Faults incident to 
Engliſh Laymen, of a retired Education and Coun- 
try Life? I grant there is infinite Futility in the 


Schoolmen: But I deny that a Volume of that 


doth ſo much Miſchief, as a Page of Minute Phi. 
loſophy. That weak or wicked Men ſhou'd, by 
favour of the World, creep into power and high 
Stations in the Church, is nothing wonderful: 
And that in ſuch Stations they ſhou'd behave like 
themſelves, is natural to ſuppoſe. But all the 
while it is evident, that not the Goſpel but the 
World, not the Spirit but the Fleſh,. not God but 


the Devil, puts them upon their unworthy At- 


chievements. We make no difficulty to grant, 
that nothing is more infamous than Vice and Ig- 
norance in a Clergyman; nothing more baſe than 
a Hypocrite, more frivolous than a Pedant, more 
cruel than an Inquiſitor. But it muſt be alſo 
granted by you, Gentlemen, that nothing is more 
ridiculous and abſurd, than for pedantic, igno- 
rant, and corrupt Men to caſt the firſt Stone, at 
every ſhadow of their own DefeQs and Vices in 
other Men. | 
- XXXV. ALC. When I conſider the deteſtable 
State of Slavery and Superſtition, I feel my Heart 
dilate and expand it ſelf to graſp that ineſtimable 
bleſſing 
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bleſſing of Liberty, abſolute Liberty in its utmoſt 
unlimited Extent. This is the ſacred and high 
Prerogative, the very life and health of our Engliſb 
Conſtitution. You muſt not therefore think it 
ſtrange if with a vigilant and curious Eye, we 
guard it againſt the minuteſt Appearance of Evil. 
You muſt even ſuffer us to cut round about, and 
very deep, and make uſe of the magnifying Glaſs, 
the better to view and extirpate every the leaſt 
ſpeck, which ſhall diſcover it ſelf in what we are 
careful and jealous to preſerve, the Apple of out 
Eye. CRI. As for unbounded Liberty I leave it 
to Savages, among whom alone I believe it is to 
be found: for the reaſonable legal Liberty bf our 
Conſtitution, I moſt, heartily and ſincerely wiſh 
it may for ever ſubſiſt and flouriſh among us. You 
and all other Engliſbmen cannot be too vigilant, or 
too earneſt, to preſerve this goodly frame, or to 
curb and diſapppoint tae wicked Ambition of who- 
ever, Laymen or Eccleſiaſtic, ſhall attempt to 
change our free and gentle Government into a 
ſlaviſh or ſevere one. But what Pretext can this 
afford for your Attempts againſt Religion, or indeed 
how can it be conſiſtent with them ? Is not the Pro- 
teſtant Religion a main part of our conſtitution ? 
I remember to have heard a Foreigner remark, that 
we of this Ifland were very good Proteſtants, but 
no Chriſtians. But whatever Minute Philoſophers 
may wiſh, or Foreigners ſay, it is certain our Laws 
ſpeak a different Language. ALC. This puts me 
in mind of the wiſe reaſoning of a ſage Magi- 
ſtrate, who, being preſſed by the Raillery and Ar- 
guments of an ingenious Man, had nothing to 
ſay for his religion but that, ten Millions of Peo- 
ple inhabiting the ſame iſland might, whether right 
or wrong, it they thought good, eſtabliſh Laws 
for the worſhiping God in their Temples, and ap- 
pealing to him in their Courts of Juſtice. * 

at 
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in caſe ten thouſand ingenious Men ſhou'd pub. 
lickly deride and trample on thoſe Laws, it might 
be juſt and lawful for the ſaid ten Millions, to ex- 
pel the ſaid ten thouſand ingenious Men out of 
their ſaid Iſland. EUPH. And pray, what an- 
ſwer wou'd you make to this remark of the ſage 
Magiſtrate? ALC. The anſwer is plain. By the 
Law of Nature, which is ſuperior to all poſitive 
Inſtitutions, Wit and Learning have a natural 
Right to command Folly and Ignorance. I ay, 
ingenious Men have by natural Right a Dominion 
over Fools, EUPH. What Dominion over the 
Laws and People of Great Britain, Minute Phi- 
loſophers may be entitled to by Nature, J ſhall 
not diſpute, but leave to be conſidered by the Pub. 
lic. ALC. This Doctrine, it muſt be owned, was 
never thoroughly underſtood before our own times, 
In the laſt age Hobbes and his Followers, though 
otherwiſe very great Men, declared for the Re- 
ligion of the Magiſtrate, probably becauſe they 
-were afraid of the Magiſtrate; but times are 
changed, and the Magiſtrate may now be afraid 
of us. CRI. I allow the Magiſtrate may well be 
afraid of you in one ſenſe, I mean, afraid to truſt 
you. This brings to my Thoughts a Paſſage on 
the trial of Leander for a capital Offence : That 
Gentleman having picked out and excluded from 
his Jury, by peremptory exception, all but ſome 
Men of Faſhion and Pleaſure, humbly moved 
when Dorcon was going to kiſs the Book, that- 
he might declare upon Honour, whether he be- 
lieved either God or Coſpel. Dorcon, rather than 
hazard his Reputation as a Man of Honour and 
Free-thinker, openly avowed, that he believed in 
neither. Upon which the Court declared him un- 
' fit to ſerve on a Jury. By the ſame reaſon, fo 
many were ſet aſide, as made it neceſſary to put 
off the Trial. We are very eaſy, replied Alci- 
5 pbron, 
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pbron, about being truſted to ſerve on Juries, if 


we can be admitted to ſerve in lucrative Employ- 
ments. CRI. But what if the Government ſhou'd- ' 
injoin, that every one, before he was ſworn into 
Office, ſhou'd make the ſame Declaration which 
Dorcon was required to make? ALC. God forbid? 
] hope there is no ſuch Deſign on foot, CRI. 
Whatever Deſigns may be on foot, thus much is 
certain: The Chriſtian Reformed Religion is a 
principal Part and Corner-ſtone of our free Con- 
ſtitution; and I verily. think, the: only thing that 
makes us deſerving of Freedom, or capable of en- 
joying it. Freedom is either a Bleſſing or a Curſe . 
as Men Uſe it. And to me it ſeems, that if our, 
Religion were once deſtroy*d from among us, and 
thoſe Notions, which paſs for Prejudices of a, 
Chriſtian Education, eraſed from the Minds of 
Britons, the beſt thing that cou'd befal us wou'd: - 
be the loſs of our Freedom. Surely a People 
wherein there is ſuch reſtleſs Ambition, ſuch high 


_ Spirits, ſuch Animoſity of Faction, ſo great Intereſts 


in Conteſt, ſuch unbounded Licence of Speech and 
Preſs, amidſt ſo much Wealth and Luxury, nothing 
but thoſe veteres avie, which you pretend to extir- 
pate, cou'd have hitherto kept from run. 
XXXVI. Under the Chriſtian Religion this Na- 
tion hath been greatly. improved. From a ſort of 
Savages, we have grown civil, polite, and learn- 
ed: we have made a decent and noble Figure both 
at home and abroad. And, as our Religion de- 
creaſeth, I am afraid we ſhall be found to have 
declined. Why then ſhou'd we perſiſt in the dan- 
gerous Experiment? ALC. One wou'd think, Crito, 
you had forgot the many Calamities occaſioned by 
Churchmen and Religion. CRI. And one wou'd 
think, you had forgot what was anſwered this very 
Day to that Objection. But, not to repeat eter- 
nally the ſame Things, I ſhall obſerve in the firſt 
place, That if we reflect on the paſt State of 
EASY 2 Chriſtendom 
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Chriſtendom, and of our Country in particulat, 
with our Feuds and Factions ſubſiſting while we 
were all of the ſame Religion, for Inſtance, that 
of the White and Red Roſes, ſo violent and bloody 
and of ſuch long continuance; we can have no af. 
ſurance that thoſe ill humours, which have ſince 
ſhewn themſelves under the maſque of Religi- 
on, wou'd not have broke out with ſome other 
Pretext, if this had been wanting. I obferve in 
che ſecond Place, that it will not follow from any 

Obſervations you make on our Hiſtory, that the 
Evils accidentally occaſioned by Religion, bear any 
Proportion either to the good Effects it hath pro- 
duced, or the Evils it hath prevented. Laſtly, 1 
obſerve that the beſt things may by accident be the 
occaſion of Evil; which accidental Effect is not, 
to ſpeak properly and truly, produced by the good 
thing itſelf, but by ſome Evil thing, which, being 
neither Part, Property, nor Effect of it, happens 
to be joined with it. But I ſhou'd be aſhamed to 
infiſt and enlarge on ſo plain a Point, and ſhall only 
add that, whatever Evils this Natien might have 
formerly ſuſtained from Superſtition, no Man of 
common ſenſe will ſay, the Evils felt or apprehen- 
ded at preſent are from that Quarter. Prieſtcraſt 
is not the reigning Diſtemper' at this Day. And 
ſurely it will be owned, that a wiſe Man, who takes 
upon him to be vigilant for the public Weal, ſhou'd 
touch proper things at proper times, and not pre- 
feribe for a Surfeit when the Diſtemper is a Con- 
fumption. AC. I think we have ſufficiently diſ- 
_ cuſſed the Subject of this Day's Conference. And 
now, let Lyficles take it as he will, I muſt in re- 
, gard to my own Character, as a fair impartial Ad- 
verſary, acknowledge there is ſomething in what 
Crito bath ſaid upon the Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian 
Religion. I will even own-to you that ſome of our 


Sect are for allowing it a Toleration, I remem- 
ber, at a meeting of ä | 
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much debate we came ſucceſſively to divers Reſo- 
lutions. The firſt was, that no Religion ought to 
be tolerated in the State: But this on more mature 
thought was judged impracticable. The fecond 
was that all Religions ſhou'd be tolerated, but none 
countenanced, except Atheiſm : But it was appre- 
hended, that this might breed Contentions among 
the lower ſort of People. We came therefore to 
conclude in the third place, that fome Religion or 
other ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the uſe of the Vul- 
gar. And after a long Diſpute what this Religion 
ſhou'd be, Lyſis a briſk young Man, — no 
ſigns of Agreement, propoſed that the preſent Re- 
ligion might be tolerated, till a better was found. 
But allowing it to be expedient, I can never think 
it true, ſo long as there lie unanſwerable Objections 
againſt it, which if you pleaſe, I ſhall take the Li- 
berty to propoſe at our next meeting. To which 
we all agreed. 8 


The SIX TH DIALOGUE. 


I. Points agreed. II. Sundry Pretences to Revela= 


tion. III. Uncertainty of Tradition. IV. Object 
and Ground of Faith, V. Some Books diſputed, 
others evidently ſpurious. VI. Stile and Compo- 
fition of Holy Scripture. VII. Difficulties occurring 
therein. VIII. Obſcurity not always a  Defe#, 
IX. Inſpiration neither impoſſible nor abſurd. X. 


Objections From the Form and Matter of Divine 


Revelation, conſidered. XI. Infidelity an Efe of 
Narrowneſs and Prejudice. XII. Articles” x 
Cbriſtian Faith not unreaſonable. XIII. Gui be 
natural Parent of Fear. XIV. Things unknown; 


reduced to the Standard of what Men know, '' XV. 
| Prejudices againſt the Incarnation of the Sn e 


God. XVI. Ignorance of the Divine Occanomy, 


a Source of Difficulties. XVII. Wiſdom of God, 
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Fooliſbneſt to Man. XVIII. Reaſon, no blind 
Guide, XIX. Uſefulneſs of Divine Revelation, 

XX. Prophecies, whence Obſcure, . XXI. Eaſtern 

Account: of Time older than the Moſaic. XXII. 
The Humour of gyptians, Aſſyrians, Chalde- 
ans, and other Nations extending their Antiquity 
beyond Truth, accounted for. XXIII. Reaſons 
confirming the Moſaic Account. XXIV. Profane 
 Hiftory inconſiſtent, XXV. Celſus, Prophyry, 

and Julian. XXVI. The Teſtimony of Joſephus 
conſidered, XXVII. Atteſtation of Fews and 
Gentiles to Chriftianity, XXVIII. Forgeries and 

 Herefies, XXIX. Judgment and Attention of 
Minute Philoſophers. XXX. Faith and Miracles. 
XXXI. Probable Arguments a ſufficient Ground of 
Faith, XXXII. The Chriſtian Religion able 
to fland the Teſt of rational Inquiry. 


N 

| of © HE following day being Sunday, our Phi- 
4 loſophers lay long in bed, while the reſt of 
us went to Church in the Neigbouring Town, 
where we dined at Eupbranor's, and after evening 
Service returned to the two Philoſophers, whom 
we found in the Library. They told us, That, if 
there was a God, he was preſent every where, as 
well as at Church; and that if we had been ſerving 
him one way, they did not neglect to do as much 
another; inaſmuch as a free exerciſe of Reaſon 
muſt be allowed the moſt acceptable ſervice and 
Worſhip, that a rational creature can offer to its 
Creator. However, ſaid Alciphron, if you, Gen- 
tlemen, can but ſolve the difficulties, which I ſhall 
propoſe to-morrow morning, I promiſe to go to 
Church next Sunday, After ſome general] conver- 
ſation of this kind, we ſate down to a light Supper, 
and the next morning aſſembled at the ſame place 
as the Day before, where being all ſeated, I ob- 
ſerved, that the foregoing Week our Conferences 
had been carried on for a longer time, and 15 
. eſs 
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leſs interruption than I had ever known, or wel! 


cou'd be, in town, where Mens hours are ſo bro- 
ken by viſits, buſineſs, and amuſements, that whos 
ever 1s content to form his notions from converſa- 
tion only, muſt needs have them very ſhatter*d and 
imperfect. And what have we got, replied Alci- 
pbron, by all theſe continued Conferences? For my. 
part, T think my ſelf juſt where I was, with reſpect 
to the main point that divides us, the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion, I anſwered, That ſo many 
points had been examined, diſcuſſed, and agreed 
between him and his adverſaries, that I hoped to 
fee them come to an entire agreement in the end. 
For in the firſt place, ſaid I, the principles and 
opinions of thoſe who are called Free-thinkers, or 
Minute Philoſophers, have been pretty clearly ex- 
plained. - It hath been alſo agreed, that Vice is not 
of that benefit to the Nation, whitch ſome Men 
imagine: That Virtue is highly uſeful to Man- 
kind: But that the beauty of Virwe is not alone 
ſufficient to engage them in the practice of it: 
That therefore the belief of a God and Provi- 
dence ought to be encouraged in the State, and 
tolerated in good Company, as a uſeful notion. 
Further, it hath been proved that there is a 
God: That it is reaſonable to Worſhip him; 
And that the Worſhip, Faith, and Principles pre- 
ſcribed by the Chriſtian Religion have a uſeful 
tendency. Admit, replied Alcipbron, addreſſing 
himſelf to Crito, all that Dion ſaith to be true: 
Yet this doth not hinder my being juſt where I 
was, with reſpect to the main point. Since there 
is nothing in all this that proves the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion: Though each of thoſe par- 
ticulars enumerated may, perhaps, prejudice in its 
favour, .I am therefore to ſuſpe& my ſelf at pre- 
ſent for a prejudiced perſon; prejudiced, I ſay, 
in favour of Chriſtianity. This, as I am a lover 
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of Truth, puis me upon my guard againſt decep- 
tion. I muſt therefore look ſharp, and well conſi- 
der every ſtep I take. FS 
II. CRI. You may remember Alciphron, you 
Propoſed for the ſubje& of our preſent conference 
the conſideration of certain Difficulties and Ob- 
jections, which you had to offer againſt the Chri- 
itian Religion, We are now ready to hear and 
conſider whatever you ſhall think fit to produce of 
that kind. Atheiſm, and a wrong notion of Chri- 
ſtianity, as of ſomething hurtful to Mankind, are 
great Prejudices; the removal of which may diſ- 
| poſe a Man to argue with candour and ſubmit to 
reaſonable proof: But the removing Prejudices a- 
gainſt an opinion, is not to be reckoned prejudic- 
ing in its favour. It may be hoped therefore, that 
you will be able to do juſtice to your cauſe, without 
being fond of it. ALC. O Crito! that Man may 
thank his ſtars to whom Nature hath given a ſub- 
lime Soul, who can raiſe himſelf above populat 
opinions, and, looking down on the herd of Man- 
kind, behold them ſcattered over the ſurface of 
the whole earth, divided and ſubdivided into num- 
berleſs nations and Tribes, differing in Notions 
and Tenets, as in Language, Manners, and Dreſs. 
The Man who takes a general view of the World 
and its inhabitants, from this lofty ſtand, above 
the reach of Prejudice, ſeems to breathe a purer 
air, and to ſee by a clearer light: But how to im- 
part this clear and extenſive view to thoſe who are 
wandering beneath in the narrow dark paths of 
Error! This indeed is a hard taſk; but, hard as 
it is, I ſhall try if by any means, | 
Clara tuæ poſſim præpandere lumina menti. Lucret, 
Know then, that all the various Caſts or Sects of 
the ſons of Men have each their Faith and their 
religious Syſtem, germinating and ſprouting forth 
from that common grain of Enthuſiaſm, which 
| 18 
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is an original ingredient in the compoſition ok 
Human Nature, they ſhall each tell of intercourſe 
with the inviſible World, Revelations from Hea- 
ven, divine Oracles, - and the like. All which my 
tenſions, when I regard with an impartial eye, it 
is impoſſible I ſhou'd aſſent to all; and "fad: 
within myſelf; ſomething. that withholds me from 
aſſenting to any of them. For although I may be 
willing to follow, fo far as common Senſe, and 
the Light of Nature lead; yet the ſame reaſon 
that bids me yield to rational proof, forbids me to 
admit opinions without proof. This holds in ge- 
neral againſt all Revelations whatſoever. And be 
this my firſt Objection againſt the Chriſtian in par- 
. (Nl. As this ObjeQtion ſuppoſes. there is 
no proof or Reaſon for believing the Chriſtian, if 
good ' reaſon can be aſſigued for ſuch belief, it 
comes to nothing. Now I preſume you will grant, 
the authority of the reporter is a true and proper 
reaſon for believing reports: And the better this 
authority, .the-juſter: claim it hath to our aſſent + 
But the authority of God is on all accounts the 
beſt: Whatever therefore comes from God, it is 

moſt reaſonable to believe. 
III. ALC. This I grant, but then it muſt be 
8 to come from God. CRI. And are not 
iracles, and the accompliſhments of Prophecies, 
joined with the excellency of its Doctrine, a ſuffici- 
ent proof that the Chriſtian Religion came from 
God? ALC. Miracles, indeed, wou'd prove ſome- 
thing: But what proof have we of theſe Miracles? 
CRI. Proof of the ſame kind that we have or can 
have of any facts done a great way off, and a long 
time ago. We have authentie accounts tranſmit- 
ted down to us from eye-witneſſes, whom we can- 
not conceive tempted to impoſe upon us by any 
humane Motive whatſoever; inaſmuch as wer e. 
ed therein contrary” to their Intereſts, u- 
L4 dices, : 


— 
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dices, and the very Principles in which they had 
been nurſed and educated. Theſe accounts were 
confirmed by the unparallel'd ſubverſion of the 
City of Feruſalem, and the diſperſion of the Fewiſh 
Nation, which is a ſtanding teſtimony to the Truth 
of the Goſpel, particularly of the Predictions of 

our bleſſed: Saviour. Theſe accounts, within leſs 

than a Century, were ſpread throughout the World, 
and believed by great numbers of People. Theſe 
fame accounts were committed to writing, tran- 
flated into ſeveral: languages, and handed down 
with the ſame reſpe& and conſent of Chriſtians in 
the moſt diftant Churches. Do you not ſee, ſaid 
Alciphron, ſtaring full at Crito, that all this hangs 
by Tradition? And Tradition, take my word for 
it, gives but a weak hold: It is a chain, whereof 
the firſt links may be ſtronger than ſtee], and yet 
Il the laſt weak as wax, and brittle as glaſs. Ima- 
| KB Eine a picture copied ſucceſſively by an hundred 


ll Painters, one from another; how like muſt the 
lll | laſt copy be to the original! How lively and diſ- 
| tinct will an image be, after an hundred reflections 
l between two parallel Mirrors! Thus like, and 
thus lively do I think a faint vaniſhing Tradition, 
at the end of ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred years. 
Some Men haye a falſe heart, others a. wrong 
head; and where both are true, the memory may 
be treacherous. Hence there is ſtill ſomething 
added, ſomething omitted, and ſomething varied 
from the Truth: And the ſum of many ſuch ad- 
ditions, deductions, and alterations, accumulated 
for ſeveral ages, do, at the Foot of the account, 
make quite another thing. CRI. Ancient facts we 
may know by Tradition, oral or written: And 
this latter we may divide into two kinds, private 
and public, as Writings are kept in the hands of 
particular Men, or recorded in public Archieves. 
Now all theſe three ſorts of Tradition, for ought 
can 
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can ſee, concur to atteſt the genuine antiquity of 
the Goſpels. And they are ſtrengthened by col- 
lateral evidence from Rites inſtituted, Feſtivals ob- 
ſerved, and Monuments erected by ancient Chri- 
ſtians, ſuch as Churches, Baptiſteries, and Sepul- 
chres. Now allowing your objection holds a- 
gainſt oral Tradition, ſingly taken, yet I can 
think it no ſuch difficult thing to tranſcribe faith- 
fully. And things once committed to writing, 
are ſecure from ſlips. of memory, and may with 
common care be preſerved intire fo long as the 
Manuſcript laſts : And this experience ſhews may 
be above a thouſand years. The Alexandrine Ma- 
nuſcript is allowed to be above twelve hundred 
years old; and it is highly probable there were 
then extant copies four hundred years old. A Tra- 
dition therefore of above ſixteen hundred years, 
need have only two or three links in its chain. And 
theſe links, notwithſtanding that great length of 
time, may be very ſound and intire. Since no 
reaſonable Man will deny, that an ancient Manu- 
ſcript may be of much the ſame credit now, as 
when it was firſt written. We have it on good 
authority, and it ſeems probable, that the primi- 
tive Chriſtians were careful to. tranſcribe copies . of 
the Goſpels and Epiſtles for their private uſe, and 
that other copies were preſerved as public records, 
in the ſeveral Churches throughout the World, 
and that portions thereof were conſtantly read m 
their aſſemblies. Can more be ſaid to prove the 
writings of Claſſic Authors, or ancient Records of 
any kind authentic? Alciphron, addreſſing his diſ- 
courſe to Euphraner, ſaid, It is one thing to filence 
an adverſary, and another to convince him. What 
do you think, Eupbranor? EUPH. Doubtleſs it 
is. ALC. But what I want, is to be convinced. 
EUPH. That Point is not ſo clear. ALC. But if a 
Man had ever ſo much mind, he cannot be con- 

| L 5 vinced 
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vinced by probable arguments againſt Demonſtra- 
tion. EUVP H. I grant he cannot. 

IV. ALC. Now it is as evident as demonſtration 
can make it, that no divine Faith can poſſibly be 
built upon Tradition. Suppoſe an honeſt credu- 
lous Countryman catechiſed and lectured every 


Sunday by his Pariſh-Prieſt : It is plain he believes 


zn the Parſon, and not in God. He knows no- 
thing of Revelations, and Doctrines, and Miracles, 
but what the Prieſt tells him. This he believes, 
and this Faith is purely humane. If you ſay he 
has the Liturgy and the Bible for the foundation of 
his Faith, the difficulty ſtill recurs. For as to the 
Liturgy, he pins his faith upon the civil Magi- 
ſtrate, as well as the Ecclefiaſtic : neither of which 
can pretend divine Inſpiration. Then for the Bi- 
ble, he takes both that and his Prayer-Book on 
truſt from the Printer, who, he believes, made 


true Editions from true Copies, You ſee then 
Faith, but what faith? Faith in the Prieſt, in the 


Magiſtrate, in the Printer, Editor, Tranſcriber, 
none of which can with any pretence be called 
Divine. I had the hint from Cratylus; it is a ſhaft 
out of his quiver, and believe me, a keen one. 
EUPH. Let me take and make trial of this ſame 
ſhaft in my hands. Suppoſe then your Country- 
man hears a Magiſtrate declare the Law from the 
Bench, or ſuppoſe he reads it in a Statute Book. 
What think you, is the Printer or the Juſtice the 
true and proper object of his faith and Submiſſion? 
Or do you acknowledge a higher authority where- 
on to found thoſe loyal acts, and in which they do 
really terminate? Again ſuppoſe you read a paſſage 


in Tacitus that you believe true; wou'd you ſa 


Jau aſſented to it on the authority of the Printer 


or Tranſcriber rather than the Hiſtorian? ALC. 
Perhaps I wou'd, and perhaps I wou'd not. I do 
not think my ſelf obliged to anſwer theſe points. 


What 
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What is this but transferring the queſtibn from 
one ſubje& to another? That which we conſidered 


n was neither Law nor profane Hiſtory, but 

e Tradition, and Divine Faith. I ſee plainl what 
| you aim at, but ſhall never take for an wer to 
4 one difficulty, the ſtarting of another. CR. O 
$ Alciphron, there is no taking hold of you who ex- 


pect that others ſhou'd (as you were pleaſed to ex- 
preſs it) hold fair and ſtand firm, while you pluck- 
ed out their prejudices: How ſhall he argue with - 
you but from your conceſſions, and how can he 
know what you grant except you will be pleaſed : 
to tell him? EUPH, But to ſave you the trou- 
ble, for once I will ſuppoſe an anſwer. My que - 
ſtion admits but of two anſwers ; take your Choice. 
From the one it will follow, that by a parity of : 
reaſon we can eaſily conceive, how a Man 

have Divine Faith, though he never felt Inſpiration 
or ſaw a Miracle: inaſmuch as it is equally. 
for the mind, through whatever conduit, oral or 
ſcriptural, divine Revelation be derived; to” | 
its thought and ſubmiſſion'up to the ſource and ter- 
minate its faith, not in Humane but Divine autho- -- 
rity: not in the inſtrument or veſſel of convey- 
ance, but in the great origine it ſelf as its proper 
and true object. From the other anſwer it will 
follow, that you introduce a general ſcepticiſm 
into Humane Knowledge, and break down the 
hinges. on which civil Government, and all the 
affairs of the World turn and: depend: in a word 
that you wou'd deſtroy Humame Faith to get rid 
of Divine. And how this agrees with your pro- 
feſſing that you want to be convinced 1 ave: 7 
to conſider. 

V. ALC. I ſhou'd in earveld be glad to be con- 
vinced one way or other, and to come to ſome 
concluſion. But I have ſo many objeQionsin ſtore, 
you are not to count much upon getting over one. 

Depend 
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Depend on ĩt you ſhall find me behave like a Gen- 

tleman and lover of Truth. I will propoſe my 
objections briefly and plainly, and accept of rea- 
ſonable anſwers as faſt as you can give them. 
Come, Eupbranor, make the moſt of your Traditi- 
on; you can never make that a conſtant and uni- 
verſal one, which is acknowledged to have been 
unknown, or at beſt diſputed in the Church for 
ſeveral Ages: And this is the Caſe of the Canon 
of the new Teſtament. For though we have now 
a Canon as they call it ſettled; yet every one muſt 
ſee and own that Tradition cannot grow ſtronger 
by Age; and that what was uncertain in the pri- 
mitive times cannat be undoubted in the ſubſe- 
quent. What ſay you to this, Euphrazor? EUPH, 
I ſhould be glad to conceive your meaning clearl 
before I return an anſwer. It ſeems to me this 
objection of yours ſuppoſeth, that where a Tra- 
dition hath been conſtant and -undiſputed, ſuch 
Tradition may be admitted as a proof, but that 
where the Tradition is defective, the proof muſt 
be fo too. Is this your meaning? ALC. It is. 
EUPH. Conſequently the Goſpels and Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, which were univerfally received in the 
beginning, and never ſince doubted of by the 
Church, muſt, notwithſtanding this objection, be 
in reaſon admitted for genuine. And if theſe Books 
eontain, as they really do, all thoſe points that 
come into controverſy between you and me; 
what need I diſpyte with you about the authority 
of fome other Books of the new Teſtament, which 
came later to be generally known and received 
in the Church? If a Man. aſſents to the undiſpu- 
ted Books he is no longer an Infidel; though he 
fhow'd not hold the Revelations, or the Epiſtle of 
S. James or Jude, or the latter of S. Peter, or 
the two laſt of 8. Jobn to be Canonical. The 
additional authority of theſe portions of Holy 
55 b | Scripture 
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Scripture may have its weight, in particular con- 
troverſies between Chriſtians, but can add Mothing. 
to arguments againſt an Infidel as fuch. Where- 
fore though I believe good reaſons may be aſſigned 
for receiving theſe Books, yet thefe reaſons ſeem 
now beſide our purpoſe. hen you are a Chri- 
ſtian it will be then time enough to argue this point. 
And you will be the nearer being ſo, if the wa 
be ſhorten'd by omitting it for the preſent. ALC. 
Not ſo near neither as you perhaps imagine : For, 
notwithſtanding all the fair and plauſible things 
ou may ſay about Tradition, when J conſider the 
Foirit of Forgery which reigned in the primitive 
times, and reflect on the ſeveral Goſpels, Acts, 
and Epiſtles attributed to the Apoſtles, - which yet 
are acknowledged to be ſpurious, I confeſs, I can- 
not help ſuſpecting the whole. EUPH. Tell me, 
Alciphran, do you ſuſpect all Nato's Writings for 
ſpurious, becauſe the Dialogue upon Death, for 
inſtance is allowed to be ſo? Or will you admit 
none of Tully's Writings to be genuine, becauſe 
Sigonius impoſed a Book of his own writing for 
Tully's Treatiſe de Conſolatione, and the impoſture 
paſſed for ſome time on the World? ALC. Sup- 
poſe I admit for the Works of Tully and Plato 
thoſe that commonly paſs for ſuch. What then ; 
EUPH. Why then I wou'd fain know, whether 
it be equal. and impartial in a Free-thinker, to 
meaſure the credibility of profane and facred Books 
by a different rule. Let us know upon what foot 
we Chriſtians are to argue with Minute Philoſo- 
phers; whether we may be allowed the benefit of 
common maxims in Logic and Criticiſm? If we 
may, be pleaſed to aſſign a reaſon why fuppoſititi- 
ous Writings, which in the ſtyle and manner and 
matter bear viſible marks of impoſture, and have 
accordingly been rejected by the Church, can be 
made an argument againſt thoſe which have been 
univerſally 
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univerfally received, and handed down by an una- 


-  nimous conſtant Tradition. There have been in 


all Ages and in all great Societies of Men, many 
capricious, vain or wicked Impoſtors, who for dit. 
ferent ends have abuſed the World by ſpurious 


Writings, and created work for Critics both in 
profane and ſacred Learning. And it would ſeem 


as filly to reject the true Writings of profane Au- 


thors for the ſake of the ſpurious, as it wou'd ſeem 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that among the Hereticks - 
and ſeveral Seas of Chriſttans, there ſnou'd be 


none capable of the like Impoſture. 


VI. ALC. But, be the Tradition ever ſo well 


atteſted, and the Books ever ſo genuine, yet I can- 


not ſuppoſe them wrote by perſons divinely inſpir- 


ed, ſo long as I ſee in them certain Characters in- 


conſiſtent with ſuch a ſuppoſition- Surely the 
pureſt. language, the moſt perfect ſtyle, the ex- 
acteſt method, and in a word all the excellencies - 
of good writing, might be expected in a piece 
compoſed or dictated by the Spirit of God: But 
Books, wherein we find the reverſe of all this, it 
were impious, not, to reject, but, to attribute to 
the Divinity. EUPH. Say, Alcipbron, are the 
Lakes, the Rivers, or the Ocean bounded by 
ſtraight Lines? Are the Hills and Mountains exact 


Cones or Pyramids? or the Stars caſt into regular 
figures? ALC. They are not. EUPH. But in 
the works of Inſects, we may obſerve figures as 
exact as if they were drawn by the rule and com- 
paſs. ALC. We may. EUPH. Shou'd it not ſeem 


therefore that a regular exactneſs, or ſcrupulous. 


altention-to what Men call the rules of art, is not 


obſerved in the great productions of the Author of 


Nature? ALC. It ſhou'd. EUPH. And when a 


great Prince declareth his Will in Laws and EdiQs 


to his Subjects, is he careful about a pure ſtyle or 
elegant compoſition? Does he not leave his Secre- 
Nie PE, taries 
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taries and Clerks to expreſs his ſenſe in their, own- 


words? Is not the phraſe on ſuch occaſions thought 


proper if it conveys as much as was intended? And 
wou'd not the divine ſtrain of certain modern Cri- 
tics be judged affected and improper for ſuch uſes? 


ALC. It muſt be owned, Laws and Edias and 


Grants, for Solceciſm and Tautology, are very of- 


fenſive to the harmonious ears of a fine Writer. 
EUPH. Why then fhou'd we expect in the Ora-- 
cles of God an exactneſs, that wou'd be misbe-- 


coming and beneath the dignity of an earthly Mo- 
narch, and which bears no proportion or reſem- 


blance to the magnificent works of the Creation? 


ALC. But granting that a nice regard to particles 
and exitical rules is a thing too little and mean to 
be expected in Divine Revelations ;- and that there 
is more force and ſpirit and true greatneſs in a neg- 
ligent, unequal ſtyle, than in the well-turned 

riods of a polite writer; Yet what is all this to the 
bald and flat compoſitions of thoſe you call the Di- 
vine Penmen? I can never be perſuaded, the ſu- 
preme Being wou'd pick out the pooreſt and mean- 
eſt of ſcriblers for his Secretaries. EUPH. O Al- 
cipbron, if I durſt follow my own judgment, I 
ſhou'd- be apt to think there are noble beauties in 
the Syle of the Holy Scripture : in the narrative 
parts a ſtrain ſo ſimple and unaffected; in the de- 
votional and prophetic, ſo animated and ſublime: 
and in the doctrinal parts ſuch an air of dignity 
and authority as ſeems to ſpeak their original di- 
vine. But I ſhall not enter into a diſpute about 


Taſte; much leſs ſet up my judgment on ſo nice 


a point againſt that of the wits, and Men of ge- 
nius, with which your Se& abounds. And I have 
no temptation to it, inaſmuch as it ſeems to me, 
the Oracles of God are not the leſs ſo for being de- 
livered in a plain dreſs rather than in We enticing 


words of Man's wiſdom, ALC. This may * 
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be an apology for ſome ſimplicity and negligence 


in writing. | | 

VII. But what apology can be made for Non. 
ſenſe, crude Nonſenſe? Of which I cou'd eaſil 
aſſign many inſtances, having once in my Life 
read the Scripture through with that very view, 
Look here, ſaid he, opening a Bible, in the forty 
ninth Pſalm, the Author begins very magnificent- 
ly, calling upon all the inhabitants of the Earth to 
give ear, and aſſuring them his mouth ſhall ſpeak 
of wiſdom, and the meditation of his heart ſhall 
be of underſtanding. 

Quid dignum tanto feret bic promiſſor biatu? 
© He hath no ſooner done with his Preface, but he 
puts this ſenſeleſs queſtion. © Wherefore ſhou'd 


& I fear in the days of evil; when the wickedneſs 


« of my heels ſhall compaſs me about?” The ini- 
quity of my heels! What Nonſenſe after ſuch a 


ſolemn Introduction! EVH. For my own part, 


I have naturally weak eyes, and know there are 
many things that I cannot ſee, which are neverthe- 
leſs diſtmaly ſeen by others. I do not therefore 
conclude a thing to be abſolutely inviſible ; becauſe 


it is ſo to me: And fince it is poſſible it may be 
with my underſtanding, as it is with my eyes, I 


dare not pronounce a thing to be Nonſenfe, be- 
cauſe I do not underſtand it. Of this paſſage many 
interpretations are given. 'The word render'd 
heels may ſignify fraud or ſupplantation : By ſome 


it is tranſlated paſt wickedneſs, the heel being the 


hinder part of the foot ; by others iniquity in the 
end of my days, the heel being one extremity of 
the body; by ſome the iniquity of my Enemies 


that may ſupplant me; by others my own faults 


or iniquities which I have paſſed over as light mat- 
ters, and trampled under my feet. Some render 
it the iniquity of my ways; others my tranſgreſ- 
ons which are like flips and ſlidings of the hee + 
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And after all might not this expreſſion ſo harſh 
and odd to Engliſh ears have been very natural and 
obvious in the Hebrew Tongue, which, as every 
other Language, had its idioms? the force and 
ropriety whereof may as eaſily be conceived loſt 
in a long tract of time, as the ſignification of ſome 
Hebrew words, which are not now intelligible, 
though no body doubts but they had once a mean- 
ing as well as the other words of that Language. 
Granting therefore that certain paſſages in the 
Holy Scripture may not be underſtood, it will not 
thence follow that its Penmen wrote Nonſenſe : 
For I conceive Nonſenſe to be one thing and un- 
intelligible another. CRI. An Engliſb Gentleman 
of my acquaintance one day entertaining . ſome 
Foreigners at his Houſe, ſent a Servant to know 
the occaſion of a ſudden tumult in the yard, who 
brought him word, the Horſes were fallen toge- 
ther by the ears: his Gheſts inquiring what the 
matter was, he tranſlates it literally; Les Chevaux 
font tombez enſemble. par les oreilles. * Which made 
them ſtare ; what expreſſed a very plain ſenſe in 
the original Engliſh, being incomprehenſible when 
rendered word for word into French: And I re- 
member to have heard a Man excuſe the bulls of 
his Countrymen, by ſuppoſing them ſo many li- 
teral — EUPH. But not to grow te- 
dious, I refer to the Critics and Commenta- 
tors where you will find the uſe of this remark, 
which clearing up ſeveral obſcure paſſages you 
took for Nonſenſe, may poſſibly incline you to 
ſuſpe& your own judgment of the reſt. In this 
"wy Pſalm you have pitched on, the good ſenſe 
and moral contained in what follows, ſhou'd, me- 
thinks, make a candid reader judge favourably of 
the original ſenſe of the Author, in that part which 
he cou*d not underſtand, Say, Alciphron, in read- 
ing the Claſſics, do you forthwith conclude every 


paſſage 
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paſſage to be Nonſenſe, that you cannot make 
fenſe of? ALC. By no means; difficulties muſt 
be ſuppoſed to riſe from different idioms, old cuf- 
toms, hints and allufions, clear in one time or. 
place, and obſcure in another. EUPH. And why 
will you not judge of Scripture by the fame rule. 


Thoſe ſources of obſcurity you mention are all 


common both to ſacred and profane Writings: 
And there is no doubt, but an exacter knowledge 
in Language and Circumſtances wou'd in both, 
eauſe difficulties: to vanith like ſhades before the 
light of the Sun. Feremiab to deſcribe a furious 
invader ſaith; Bebold be ſhall come up at a Lion from 


the ſwelling of Jordan ag 


the deſart. But travellers, as an in 
obſerves,: who have ſeen the River Jordan bounded 
by low Lands with-many- 
ing: ſhelter to wild . Beaſts, (which: being ſuddenly 


diſlodged - by a rapid overfowing of the River, 
ruſh into the es Country) : perceive the force 
and propriety of the Compariſon ; and that the 
difficulty proceeds, not from Nonſenſe in the Wri- 
ter, but from Ignorance in the Reader. It is 
needleſs to amaſs together Inſtances which may be 
found in every Commentator: I-only beg leave to 


obſerve, that ſometimes: Men, looking higher or 


deeper than they need for a profound or remote 
ſenſe, overlook the natural obvious ſenſe, lying, if 


I may ſo ſay, at their feet, and ſo make difficul- 


ties inſtead of finding. This ſeems to be the caſe 
of that celebrated paſſage, which hath created ſo. 
much work in St. Fuul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians.. What ſhall thy do which are baptized 
for the dead, if the dead riſe not at all? why 
<are-they then baptized for the dead ? I remem-- 


ber 


the babitation of the 
flrong. One wow'd "ag apt to think this paſſage 
odd and improper, and that it had been more rea- 
ſonable to have ſaid, a Lion frum the mountain or 


genious Man 


reeds: or. thickets afford - 


nme ws 
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ber to have heard this text explained by Lacher 
the Vicar of our Pariſh to my Neighbour Lycon, 
who was much perplexed about its meaning. If 


it had been tranſlated as it might very juſtly; bap- 


tized for the ſake of the dead, I do not ſee, ſaid 


Laches, why people ſhou'd be puzzled about the 


ſenſe of this paſſage; for tell me, I beſeech you, 
for whoſe ſake do you think thoſe Chriſtians were- 
baptized? For whoſe ſake, anſwered Lycon, but. 
their own ? How do you mean, for their own ſake 
in this life, or the next? Doubtleſs in the next,. 
for it was plain they could get nothing by it in this. 
They were then, replied Lacbes, baptized not for 
the ſake of themſelves while living, but for the 
ſake of themſelves when dead; not for the living, 


but the dead, I grant it. Baptiſm therefore muſt 


have been to them a fruitleſs thing, if the dead 


riſe not at all. It muſt. Whence Laches inferred, 


That St. Paul's argument was clear and pertinent 
for the ReſurreQion: And Lycon allowed it to be 
argumentum ad bominem to thoſe who had ; 
Baptiſm, There is then, concluded -Laches, no 
neceſſity for ſuppoſing, that living Men were in 


thoſe days baptized inſtead of thoſe who died with- 


out Baptiſm, or of running into any other odd- 
Suppoſitions, or ſtrained and far-fetched Interpre- 
tations to make ſenſe of this paſſage, ALC. Here 
and there a difficult paſſage may be cleared: But 
there are many which no art or wit of Man can 


account for, What ſay you to thoſe diſcoveries, 


made by ſome of our learned Writers, of falſe ct- 
tations from the Old Teſtament found in the Goſ- 


pel? EUPH. That ſome few paſlages are cited- 


by the Writers of the New Teſtament, out of the 


Old, and by the Fathers out of the New, which- 
are not in ſo many words to be found in them, is-. 
no new diſcovery of Minute Philoſophers, but- 
known and obſerved long before by Chriſtian Wris. 

; | ters; 
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L never thought nor expected that the Holy Scrip- 


by ſtrictly obſerving the rules of Rhetoric, Gram- 
mar, and Criticiſm, in harmonious Periods, in 


ters; who have made no ſcruple to grant, that 
ſome things might have been inſerted by careleſs or 
miſtaken Tranſcribers into the Text, from the Mar. 
gin, others left out, and others altered; whence ſo 
many various readings. But theſe are things of 
ſmall moment, and that all other ancient Authors 
have been ſubject to; and upon which no point of 
Doctrine depends, which may not be proved with- 
out them. Nay further, if it be any advantage to 
your cauſe, it hath been obſerved, that the eighteenth 
Pſalm, as recited in the twenty ſecond chapter of 
the ſecond book of Samuel, varies in above forty v 
places, if you regard every little verbal or literal h 
difference: And that a Critic may now and then þ 
diſcover ſmall variations, is what no body can de- N 
ny. But to make the moſt of theſe conceſſions, | 
what can you infer from them, more than that the | 
deſign of the Holy Scripture was not to make us 
exactly knowing in Circumſtantials? and that the 
Spirit did not diQtate every Particle and Syllable, 
or preſerve them from every minute alteration, b 

Miracle? which to believe, wou'd look like Rabi- 
nical Superſtition. ALC. But what marks of Di- 
vinity can poſſibly be in writings which do not 
reach the exactneſs even of Humane Art? EUPH, 


ture ſhou'd ſhew it ſelf divine, by a circumſtantial 
accuracy of Narration, by exactneſs of Method, 


elegant and choice Expreſſions, or. in technical 


Definitions and Partitions. Theſe things wou'd 
| look too like a Humane Compoſition. Methinks 


there is in that ſimple unaffected, artleſs, unequal, 


bold, figurative Style of the Holy Scripture, a a 


character ſingularly great and majeſtic, and that 


looks. more like divine Inſpiration, than any other 


Compoſition that I know, But, as I ſaid before, 
"I I ſhall 
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I ſhall not diſpute a point of Criticiſm with the 
ntlemen of your Se&, who, it ſeems, are the 
modern ſtandard for Wit and Taſte. ALC. Well, 
I ſhall not inſiſt on ſmall ſlips, or the inaccuracy 
of citing or tranſcribing: And I freely own, that 
Repetitions, want of Method, or want of ExaQ-- 
neſs in circumſtances, are not the things that chief- 
ly ſtick with me; no more than the plain patriar- 
chal Manners, or the peculiar Uſages and Cuſtoms 
of the Jews and firſt Chriſtians ſo different from 
ours; and that to reject the Scripture on ſuch 
accounts wou'd be to act like thoſe French Wits, 
who cenſure Homer becauſe they do not find in 
him the Style, Notions and Manners of their own 
Age and Country. Was there nothing elſe to di- 
vide us, I ſhow'd make no great difficulty of n- 
ing, That a popular uncorre Style might anfwer 
the general ends of Revelation, as well, perhaps, 
as a more critical and exact one: But the Obſcu- 
rity ſtill ſticks with me. Methinks if the ſupreme 
Being had ſpoke to Man, he wou'd have ſpoke 
clearly to him, and that the Word of God ſhou'd 
not need a comment. | | 
VIII. EUPH. You ſeem, Alcipbron, to think 
Obſcurity a defect; but if it ſhou'd prove to be 
no defect, there wou'd then be no force in this 
Objection. ALC. I grant there wou'd not. EUPH. 
Pray tell me, are not Speech and Style inſtru- 
mental to convey Thoughts and Notions, to beget 
Knowledge. Opinion, and Aſſent? ALC. This 
is true. EUPH. And is not the perfection of an 
inſtrument to be meaſured by the uſe to which it is 
ſubſervient? ALC. It is. EUPH. What there- 
fore is a defect in one inſtrument, may be none 
in another. For inſtance, edged tools are in ge- 
neral deſigned to cut; but the uſes of an Ax and a 
Razor being different, it is no defect in an Ax, 
that it hath not the keen edge of a Razor; nor in 
| a Razor, 
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a Razor, that it hath not the weight or ſtrength 
of an Ax. ALC. I acknowledge this to be true. 
EUPH. And may we not ſay in general, that 
every inſtrument is perfect, which anſwers the 
1 or intention of him who uſeth it? AAC. 

e may. EUPH. Hence it ſeems to follow, that 
no Man's Speech is defective in point of Clear- 
meſs, though it ſhou'd not be intelligible to all 
Men, if it be ſufficiently ſo to thoſe who, he in- 
tended, ſhou*d underſtand it; or though it ſhou'd 
not in all parts be equally clear, or convey a per- 
fect knowledge, where he intended only an im- 
perfect hint. ALC. It ſeems fo. EUPH. Ought 
we not therefore to know the intention of the 
Speaker, to be able to. know, whether his ſtyle be 
obſcure through defect or deſign? ALC. We ought. 
EUPH. But is it poſſible for Man to know all the 
ends and purpoſes of God's Revelations? ALC, 
It is not. EUPH, How then can you tell, but the 
obſcurity of ſome parts of Scripture may well con- 
ſiſt with the purpoſe which you know not, and 


conſequently be no argument againſt its coming 


from God? The books of Holy Scfipture were 
written 1n ancient languages, at diſtant times, on 
ſundry occaſions, and very different ſubjects: Is it 
not therefore reaſonable to imagine, that ſome 
parts or paſſages might have been clearly enough 
underſtood by thoſe, for whoſe proper uſe they 
were principally deſigned, and yet ſeem obſcure 
to us, who ſpeak another language, and live in 
other times? Is it at all abſurd or unſuitable to the 
notion we have of God or Man, to ſuppoſe that 
God may reveal, and yet reveal with a reſerve, 
upon certain remote and ſublime ſubjects, content 
to give us hints and glimpſes, rather than views? 
May we not alſo ſuppoſe from the reaſon of things, 
and the analogy of Nature, that ſome points, 
which might otherwiſe have been more clearly ex- 
RES plained, 
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plained, were left obſcure meerly to encourage 
our diligence and modeſty? Two virtues, which, 
if it might not ſeem diſreſpectful to ſuch great 
Men, 1 -wou'd recommend to the Minute Philoſo- 
phers. Lyficles replied, This indeed is excellent: 
You expect that Men of ſenſe and ſpirit ſhou'd in 
great humility put out their eyes, and blindly 
swallow all the abſurdities and nonſenſe that ſhalt 
be offered to them for divine Revelation. EUPH. 
On the contrary, I wou'd have them open their 
eyes, look ſharply, and try the Spirit, whether it 
is of God; and not ſupinely and ignorantly con- 
demn in the groſs, all Religions together, Piety 
with Superſtition, Truth for the ſake of Error, 
matters of Fact for the ſake of Fictions, a con- 
duct, which at firſt ſight wou'd feem abſurd in Hi- 
ftory, Phyſick, or any other branch of Humane 
Inquiry: But to compare the Chriſtian Syſtem, or 
Holy Scriptures, with other pretences to divine 
Revelation, to conſider impartially the. DoQtrines, 
Precepts, and Events therein contained; weigh 
them in the balance with any other religious, na- 
tural, moral, or hiſtorical accounts; and diligent- 
ly to examine all thoſe proofs internal and exter- 
nal, that for ſo many ages have been able to in- 
fluence and perſuade ſo many wiſe, learned and 
inquiſitive Men: Perhaps they might find in it 


certain peculiar characters, which ſufficiently di- 


ſtinguiſh it from all other Religions and pretended 
Revelations, whereon to ground a reaſonable Faith. 
In which caſe I leave them to conſider, whether it 
wou'd be right to reject with peremptory ſcorn a 
Revelation ſo diſtinguiſned and atteſted, upon ac- 
count of Obſcurity in ſome parts of it? and whe- 
ther it wou'd ſeem beneath Men of their Senſe 
and Spirit to acknowledge, that, for ought they 
know, a light inadzquate to things, may yet be 
adzquate to the purpoſe of Providence? and — 
ther 
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ther it might be unbecoming their ſagacity and 
critical ſkill to own, that literal Tranſlations from 
Books in -an ancient Oriental tongue, wherein 
there are ſo many peculiarities, as to the manner 
of writing, the figures of Speech, and ſtruQure of 
the Phraſe, ſo remote from all our modern Idioms, 
and in which we have no other cozval writings 
_ extant, might well be obſcure in many places, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as treat of ſubjects ſublime and diffi- 
cult in their own nature, or allude to things, cy. 
ſtoms or events, very diſtant from our knowledge? 
And laſtly, whether it might not become their 
character, as impartial and unprejudiced Men, to 
conſider the Bible in the ſame light they wou'd 
profane Authors? They are apt to make great al- 
lowance for Tranſpoſitions, Omiſſions, and lite- 
ral Errors of Tranſcribers in other ancient Books, 
and very great for the difference of Style and 
Manner, eſpecially in eaſtern Writings, ſuch as 
the remains of Zoroaſter and Confucius, and why 
not in the Prophets? In reading Horace or Perfus 
to-make out the ſenſe, they will be at the pains to 
diſcover a hidden Drama, and why not in Solomon 
or St. Paul? I hear there are certain ingenious 
Men who deſpiſe King David's Poetry, and yet 
profeſs to admire Homer and Pindar. If there be 
no prejudice or affectation in this, let them but make 
a literal verſion from thoſe Authors into Engliſ 
Proſe, and they will then be better able to judge 
of the Pſalms. ALC. You may diſcourſe and ex- 
ſpatiate ; but notwithſtanding all you have ſaid or 
ſhall ſay, it is a clear point that a Revelation, 
which doth not reveal, can be no better than a 


contradiction in terms. E&UPH. Tell me Alci- 


FPbron, do you not acknowledge the light of the 
Sun to be the moſt glorious production of Provi- 
dence in this natural World? ALC. Suppoſe I do. 
— EUPH. This light, nevertheleſs, which you can- 

| — I not 
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not deny to be of God's making, ſhines only on 
the ſurface of things, ſhines not at all in the Night, 
ſhines imperfeQly in the twilight, is often inter- 

rupted, refracted, and obſcured, repreſents diſtant 

things, and ſmall things dubiouſly, ee | 
not at all. Is this true or no? ALC. It is. EVH. 
Shou'd it not follow therefore, that to expect in 
this World a light from God without any mixture 
of ſhade or myſtery, wou'd be departing from 
the rule and analogy of. the Creation? and.. that 
conſequently it is no argument the light of 'Reye- 
lation is not Divine, becauſe it may not be ſo clear 
and full as you expect. ALC. As J profeſs my ſelf 
candid and indifferent throughout this debate, I 
muſt needs own you ſay ſome plauſible things, as. 


* 


a Man of argument will never fail to do in vindi- 


cation of his prejudices. . 
IX. But, to deal plainly, I muſt tell you once 
for all, that you may queſtion and anſwer, illuſtrate _ 
and enlarge for ever, without being able to con: | 
vince me that the Chriſtian Religion is of Divine 
Revelation. I have ſaid ſeveral things, and have 
many more to ſay, which, believe me, have weight 
not only with my ſelf, but with many great Men 
my very good friends, and will have weight what- 
cer Eupbranar can ſay to the contrary. EUVP 
Alciphron, I envy you the happineſs of ſuch ac- 
yuaintance. But, as my lot fallen in this remote 
corner deprives me of that adyantage, I am oblig- 
ed to make the moſt of this opportunity, Which 
you and Lyſicles have put into my hands. I con- 
ſider you as two able Chirurgeons, and you were 
pleaſed to conſider me as a Patient, whoſe curę 
you have generouſly undertaken. Now, a Patient 
muſt have full liberty to- explain his caſe, and tell 
all his Symptoms, the concealing or palliating of 
which might prevent a perfect cure. Vou will be 
pleaſed therefore to underſtand me, not as obje&- 
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Ing ta, ror .arguing againſt, either your Skill or 
Medicines, but only as fetting' forth my own caſe 
and the effects they have upon me. Say, Ali 
phron, did you not give me to underſtand that you 
 wou'd ere my prejudices? ALC. It is true: 
a good Phyſician eradicates every fibre of the .dif- 
Eaſe. Come, you ſhall have a patient hearing. 
 EUPH. Pray, was it not the opinion of Plato, 
that God .infpired particular Men, as Organs or 
Trumpets, to proclaim and found forth his Ora- 
cles to the World ?* And was not the ſame opi- 
nion alſo embraced by others the greateſt Writers 
of Antiquity? CRI. Socrates ſeems to have 
thought that all true Poets ſpoke by Infpiration; 
and Tully, that there was no extraordinary Genius 


without it. This hath made ſome of our affect 


ed Free-thinkers attempt to paſs themſelves upon 
the World for Enthuſi aſts. ALC. What wou' d you 
infer from all this? ' EUPH. I wou'd infer that 
Inſpiration ſhow'd ſeem nothing impoſſible or ab- 
ſurd, but rather, agreeable to the light of reaſon 
and the notions'of Mankind. And this, Tſuppoſe, 
you will acknowledge, having made it an Objec- 
tion againſt a particular Revelation, that there are ſo 


many. pretences to it throughout the World. ALC.. 


O Eupbranor, he who looks into the bottom be 
things, and reſolves them into their firſt prince 


ples, is not eaſily amuſed with words. The word 


4 


eaſe, take an original view of the thing ſighified 
js it. To inſpire is a word borrowed from the 
Latin, and ſtrictly taken means no more than to 
breathe or blow in: nothing therefore can be in- 

pired but what 'can be blown or breathed, and 
-nothing can be ſo but wind or vapour, which in- 
deed may fill or puff up Men with fanatical and 
| bypochondriacal ravings. This ſort of We 
2 | 07 I very 


Inſpiration ſounds indeed big, but let us, if you 


9 
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I very readily admit. KPH. What you ſay is 
ſubtle, and I know not what effect it might have 
upon me, if your profound diſesutſe did not hin- 
der its own operation: © ALG. How fo? 'BUPH, 
Tell me, Hleiphron, do you diſeburſe or do you 

not? To me it ſeems that you diſcourſe admira- 
bly. ALG Be that as it will, it is certain I diſ- 
courſe. + EUPH. But when I endeavour to look 
into the bottom of things, behold ! A ſcruple riſeth 
in my mind how this can be; for to di/cour/e' is & 
word of Latin derivation, which originally ſigni- 
fies to run about; and a Man cannot run about, 
but he muſt change place and move his Legs; ſo 
long therefore as you ſit on this Bench, you can- 
not be ſaid to diſcourſe. Solve me this difficulty, 
and then perhaps I may be able to, ſolve yours. 
ALC. You are to know, that diſcourſe is a word 
borrowed from fenſible things, to expreſs an invi- 
ſible action of the mind; reaſoning or inferring 
one thing frem another; and in this tranflated 
ſenſe, we may be ſaid to diſcourſe, though we ſit 
ſtill. ZUPH. And may we not as well conceive, 
that the term Inſpiration might be borrowed from 
ſenſible things to denote an action of God, in an 
extraordinary manner, influencing, exciting, and 
enlightening the mind of a Prophet or an Apoſtlet 
who, in this ſecondary; figurative, and tranſlated 
ſenſe, may ttuly be ſaid to be inſpired, though 
there ſhou'd be nothing in the caſe of that wind or 
vapour implied in the original ſenſe of the ward? 
It ſeems to me, that we may by looking into our 
own minds plainly perceive certain ines Am- 
pulſes, and tendencies, which at proper periods 
and occaſions ſpring up unaceountabły in the Soul 
of Man. We obſerve very viſible "ſigns of the 
ſame in all other Animals. And theſe things be- 
ing ordinary and natural, what hinders but we 
may conceive it poſſible for the humane Mind, up- 
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von an extraordinary account, to be moved in an 


extraordinary manner, and its faculties ſtirred up 


and aQuated by a ſupetnatural Power? That there 


are and have been, and are likely to be wild vi- 
ſions. and-hypochondriacal ravings, no body can de- 
ny; but to infer from thenee, that there are no 
true Inſpirations; wqu?d ; be too like concluding, 
that . Men are not in their ſenſes, 3 


THF. TERS 


notien of this, matter; yet I ſhall, not therefore 


take upon me to deny, but a true Prophet or in- 
Jpired Perſon, might have had as certain means, 


of diſcerning between divine Inſpiration and hypo- 


chondriacal fancy, as you can between ſleeping and 


Waking, till you have proved the contrary. You 


may meet in the Book of Jeremiab with this paſ- 
ſage: The Prophet that hath à dream let him 


tell a dream: And he that hath my word, let 


£ him ſpeak my word faithfully: what is the ch 

to the Wheat, ſaith the Lord? Is not my wor 
© like as a fire, ſaith the Lord, and like a ham- 
s mer that breaketh the rock in pieces“? * You 
ſee here a diſtinction made between Wheat and 

Chaff, true and ſpurious; with the mighty force 
and power of the former. But.I beg. pardon for 


- quoting. Scripture to you, I make 55 appeal to the 


general ſenſe of Mankind, and the, Opinion of the 
wiſeſt Heathens, which ſeems. ſuſſicient to con- 
clude Divine Inſpiration poſlible, if not, probable, 
at leaſt till you prove the ,contrary. .. 

X. ALC. The poſſibility. of Inſpirations, and Re- 
velations- I do not think it . neceſſary to deny. 


Make the beſt you can of this conceſſion. EUPH. 


Now what is . poſſible we may ſuppoſe in 


fact. ALC. We may. EUPH,. Let us then ſup- 


Pee that God y enn te to make a Reve- 
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tion to Men; and that he inſpired ſome a8 4 
means to inſtruct others. Having ſuppoſed this, 
can you deny, that” their inſpired Diſcourſes and 
Revelations might have been committed to Writ- 
ing, or that being written, after a long tract of 
time they mi ight become in feveral places obſcure; 
that ſome of them might” even originally have 
been leſs clear than other or that they might ſuf-- 
fer ſome alteration by frequent” tranſcribing, "as- 
other Writings are«known to have done? Is it not 
even. very probable that all thefe things wou'd 
happen? ALC. I grant it. EUPH, And granting 
this, with what pretence can you reject the Holy 
Scriptures as not being divine, upon the account 
of ſuch ſigns or marks, as you acknowledge wou'd 
probably attend a Divine Revelation ranſmitted 
down to us through ſo many Ages? ALG. But 
allowing all that in reaſon you can deſire, and 
granting that this may account for ſome obſcurity, 
may reconcile. ſome {malt differences, or ſatisfy us 
lib, ſome 9 migbt ariſe by inſerting, 
emitig or changing here and there a letter, a: 
word, 6 perhaps a ſentence: Vet theſe are but 
ſmall matters, in reſpect of the much more conſi- 
derable and weighty ob objeQions I cou*d produce, 
againſt the CATED doctrines, or ſubject mattes- 
of thoſe Writings.” Let us ſee what is contained 
in theſe ſacred obks, and then judge whether it 
is probable” or poſſible,” ſuch Revelitiony* ſhoud 
ever have been made by God? Now I defy the- 
wit of Man to contrive any thing more extrava- 
' gant, than the accounts we there find of Appari - 
tions, Devils, Miracles, God manifeſt in the fleſh, . 
Regeneration,” Grace, Self-denial, Reſurre&ion of 
the dead, and ſuch like ægri  ſomnig: things ſo oddʒ 
bnaccountable; and remote from the a apprehenſi- 
on of Mankind, you may as foot waſh à Blacka- - 
more white, as clear them of abſurdity. + No criti- | 
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cal ſkill can Juſtify them, no tradition recommend 
them, I will not ſay for Divine Revelations, but 

even for the inventions of Men of Senſe. EU DEH. 
I had always a great opinion of your ſagacity, but 
now, Alciphron, I conſider you as ſomething more 
than Man; elſe how ſhou'd it be poſſible for you 
to know, what or how far it may be proper for 
God to reveal? Methinks it may conſiſt with all 
due deference to the greateſt of Humane Under- 
ſtandings, to ſuppoſe them ignorant of many 
things, which are not ſuited to their faculties, or 
lie out of their reach. Even the Counſels of Prin- 
ces lie often beyond the ken of their Subjects, 
who can only know. ſo much as is revealed by 
thoſe-at the helm; and are often unqualified to 
judge of the uſefulneſs and. tendency even of that, 
till in due time the ſcheme unfolds, and is ac- 
counted for by ſucceeding events. That many 
points contained in holy Scripture are remote from 
the common apprehenſions of Mankind, cannot 
be denied. But I do not ſee, that it follows from 
thence they are not of Diyine Reyelatiog. On the 
contrary, ſhouꝰd it not ſeem reaſonable to ſupp ſe, 
that 1 $454 107 ik from God ſhou'd contain ſome- 
thing different in kind, or more excellent in de- 
gree, than what lay open to the common ſenſe of 
RE cou d even be diſcovered by the moſt ſa- 
gacious Philoſopher ?, Accounts of ſeparate Spi- 
Tits, good or bad, Propheſies, Miracles and ſuch 
things are; undoubtedly, ſtrange ;. but I wou'd fain 
ſee how you can prove them impoſſible or abſurd, 
ALC. Some things there are ſo evidently abſurd, 


that. it wou'd be almoſt as filly to diſprove them 
ns*t0 believe them: and I take theſe to be of that 
may thew as much prejudice and narrowneſs in 
rejeQing all ſuch accounts, as others might eaſineſs 


and 
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and credulity. in admitting: them? If never, durſt 
make my own obſervation or experience,, the rule 
and. meaſure: of things ſpiritual;, ſupernatural; or 
relating. to another World, becauſe I ſhog'd think 
it a very bad one, even for the viſible and natural 
things: of this ; It wou'd be judging like the or 
ameſe, . who was poſitive it ad. not freeze in | 
land, becauſe: he had never known ſuch a thing — 
hard water or ice in his own Country. I: cannot 
comprehend! why any one, who admits the union 
of the Soul and Body, ſhou'd pronounce it impoſ- 
ſible for the Human ane Nature to be united to the 
Divine, in a manner ineffable and incomprehenſi- 
ble by Reaſon, Neither can I ſee any abſurdity- 
in admitting, that ſinful ray may become'rege- 

nerate or a new. Creature, b the grace of God rer 
claiming him from a carnal Life to a ſpiritual Life. 
of Virtue and Holineſs... Aud ſince, the being go- 

verned by Senſe- and Appetite is contrary to the 

happineſs and perfection of a rational Creature, I 

do not at all wonder that we are preſeribed Self- 

denial. As for the Reſurrection of the dead, I'do- 
not conceive it. ſo very oontrary to the: Analogy 
of Nature, when I behold Vegetables left to rot in 
the earth, riſe up again with new. Life and Vigour, , 
or a Worm to all appearance dead change its Na- 
ture, and. that, which in its firſt being crawled on 

the Earth, become a new ſpecies, and fly abroad 
with Wings. And indeed when I conſider, that 
the Soul and N are things ſo very different and 
heterogeneous, I can ſee no reaſon to be poſitive, 

that the one muſt neceſſarily be extinguiſhed upon 
the diſſolution of the other; eſpecially ſincb I 
find in my ſelf. a ſtrong natural defire of Immorta-: 
lity, and I haye not obſerved that natural Appe - 


tites are wont to be given in vain, or meerly to b 


fr uſtrated. Upon the whole thoſe _ 3 8 5 0 
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Fou account extravagant and abſurd, I dare not 
pronounce to be ſo till 1 ſee good reaſon for it. 
XII. CRI. No, Alcipbron, your poſitive airs muſt 
not paſs for proofs; nor will it ſuffice to ſay, 
things are contrary to common ' ſenſe, to make us 
think they are ſo: By common Senſe, J ſuppoſe 
ſhou'd' be meant either the general ſenſe of Man- 
kind, or the improved reaſon of thinking Men. 
Now I believe that all thoſe Articles, you have 
with ſo much capacity and fire at once ſummed up 
and exploded, may be ſhewn to be not diſagree- 
able, much leſs contrary to common ſenſe in one 
or other of- theſe acceptations. That the Gods 
might appear and converſe among Men, and that 
the Divinity might inhabit Humane Nature, were 
points allowed by the Heathens ; and for this I ap- 
peal to their Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe Teſti- 
monies are ſo numerous and clear, that it wou'd 
de an affront to repeat them to a Man of any Edu- 
dation. And though the notion of à Devil may 
not be ſo obvious, or ſo fully deſcribed, yet there 
pear plain traces of it, either from Reaſon or 
Tradition; The latter Platonifts, as Porphyry and 
Tamblichus,- are very clear in the point, allowing 
that evil Dæmons delude and tempt, hurt and 
poſſeſs Mankind. That the ancient Greeks, Chal- 
dan, and Agyptians, believed both good and bad 
Angels, may be plainly collected from Plato, Plu- 
tarlh, and the Cbuldæan Oracles. Origen obſerves,. 
That almoſt all the Gentiles, who held the being 
of Dæmons, allowed there were bad ones *. 
There is even ſomething as early as Homer, that 
is thought by the learned Cardinal Beſſarion to 
allude to the fall of Satan, in the account of Ae, 
vrhom the Poet repreſents as caſt down from Hea- 
ven by Jove, and then wandering abaut the Earth, 
Haie 67 2014637 WT; Ap e * doing 
5 Origen. I. 7. contra Celſum. 
+ In calumniat. Platonis: I. 3. c. 7. 
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doing Miſchief to Mankind. This ſamè Ate is ſaid 
by Haid, to be the Daughter of Diſcord; and by 
Euripides, in his Hippolitus, is mentioned as a - 
tempter to evil, And it is very remarkable, that 
patarcbh, in his Book; Del virando a ere alirno, ſpeaks 
after Empedotles; of certain Demons that fell from - 
Heaven, and were baniſned by God, Afri 
| dendallo. 9 vemvonem;. Nor tis leſs remarkable 
' which is obſerved by Ficinus from Pherecydes Syrus, 
That there had been a downfal of Dæmons who 
revolted from God; and that Opbioneus (the old | 
derpent) was headicof that rebellious — #.. 
—— to other articles, let any one conſider 
' what the Pythagoreans taught of the Purgation and 

- avo45, or Deliverance of the Soul: What moſt Phi- 
loſophers, but eſpecially the Stoict, of ſubduiag 
our Paſſions: What Plato and Hieroclet have ſaid 
of forgiving Injuries: What the acute and ſagaci- 
ous Ari/tetle writes, in his Etbier toiNichemarbus, . 
of the. ſpiritual and divine Life, that Life, which, , 
according to him, is too excellent to be thought 
Humane; inſomuch as Man, ſo far forth as Man, 


cannot attain to it, but only ſo far forth as he —— A 


' ſomething divine in him: And: particularly, let 


him reflect on what Socrates taught, to wit, That 855 


Virtue is not to be learned from Men, that it is the 
Gift of God, and that good Men are not good by 
5 virtue of Humane Care or Diligence, d har arllpu- - 
. l i νμ E e@yaba wyabos yimnolae *. Let any 
Many who really thinks, but conſider what other 
thinkin g Men have thought, who cannot be ſuppoſed ' 
prejudiced in favout᷑ of Revealed Religion; and he 
will ſee cauſe, if nob to think / with: reverence of 


' the Chriſtian Doctrines of Grace, Self-denial, Re- 


generation, Sanctification, atid the teſt, even the 
e eee at. 3 more modeſtly -. 


M54 + and 


* Vid: At in Pherdromi Platonjs/* . eon 
_ Vid. Plat. in Protag. & alibi paſſim. 
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and warity, than thoſe who.ſhall, with a confident 
air, pronounce them abſurd, and repugnant to the 
Reaſon of Mankind. And in regard to a future 
State, the common ſenſe of the Gentile, World, 
modern or ancient, and the opinions of the wiſeſt 
Men of Antiquity; {are things ſo well known, that 
I need — about them. To me it ſeems, 
the Minute Philoſophers, when they. appeal to 
Reaſon and common Senſe, mean only the Senſe 
of their own Party: A coin, how current ſoever 
among themſelves, that other Men will bring to 
the tonchſtone, and paſs for no more than it is 
worth. LS. Be thoſe notions agreeable: to what 
or whoſe Senſe they may, they are not agreeable 
o mine. And if 1 am thought ignorant for this, 
I pity thoſe who think me ſo. + 

XIII. I enjoy my ſelf, and follow my own 
- courſes, without remorſe or fear; which I ſhould 
not do, if my Head were filled with Enthuſiaſm; 
whether Gentile or Chriſtian, Philoſophical or Re- 
vealed, it is all one to me. Let others know or 
believe what they can, and make the beſt on't, I, 
for my part, am happy and ſafe in my Ignorance. 
'CRI. Perhaps not ſo ſafe neitber. LIS. Why, 
ſurely you won't pretend that Ignorance is crimi- 
nal CRI. Tgnorance alone is not a crime. But 
that wilful -Ignoratce, affected Ignorance, Igno- 
- rance from Sloth; or conceited Ignorance, is a 
fault, might eaſily be proved by the teſtimony of 
- Heathen Writers; and it needs no proof to ſhew, 
that if Ignorance be our fault, we cannot be ſe· 
cure in ũt as an excuſe. LAV. Honeſt Critu ſeems 
to hint, that a Man ſnou'd take care to inform 
Himſelf, while alive, let: his neglect be puniſhed 
when be is dead. Nothing is ſo puſillanimous and 
za. Gentleman, as Fear: Nor iuou d 
'Þ boar take a likelier courſe to fix and rivet a Man of 


in Guilt, than by attempting to frighten 


us. þ -contemptible. to. me 
than the other { Rely put fours £7241 
wou'd fain MPN: pg Fg 2 e for | 

ne 


honour, . I am ſute conſiſts A „I. 
That thing of Hell and 0. ſhment is t * 
moſt abſurd, as well as 
thought on ever entered — 78 head 
Man. 
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him out of it. This is the ſtale, abſurd Stratagem 


akes them, 


of Prieſts, and that which n 


and their 
Religion, more pgjous | 


8 


a Man 9 Min who | 
miſs to © f Ws 15 the natural Mea: 

and nature is not uſed | 
there is no occaſion.” That impious 4540 
Men ſhow'd expect divine puniſhment, not 
ſeem ſo e to conceive: And that und yot 
expectation th * ſhou' d be uneaſy and 3 

how conſiſtent. i Raga it may or, may not be 'w 


4 
RI. But you muſt own that it e an 


abſurdity. peculiar to Chriſtians, | ſince Socrates, that - 
great Free-thinker of Athens, thought i it -probable - 


1 45 may be ſuch a thing as wand W gage - 
puniſhed in Hell *. It is recorded of 

Socrates, that he has, been: often known to e tink 
for four and twenty hours together, fixed in 
ſame poſture, and wrapt up in meditation. LI. 


Our modern Free- thinkers are a more lively ASS f 


of Men. Thoſe old Philoſophers were moſt of : 


them whimſical. "They had in my judgment a 
dry, narrow, timorous way of thinking, which by - 


no means came up to the frank humour of our 


times. CRI. But I appeal to your own judgment, 
if a Man, who knows not the nature of the Soul, 


can be aſſured by the light of reaſon, Mon ob : 


is mortal or immortal ? 
An ſimul intereat nobiſcum. morte perempta, 5 


An tenebras orci viſat vaſtaſque lacunat? 


L. But what if I know the N of e 
2 vid. Flaton, in Gorgia, | 
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What if T have been taught that whole ſecret by a 
modern Free-thinker? a Man of ſcience who dif. 
covered it not by a tireſome introverſion of his fa- 
! culties, not by amufing himſelf in a labyrinth of 
notions, or ſtupidly thinking for whole days and 
"nights together, but by looking into things and 
© obſerving the analogy of nature. N 
XIV. This great Man is a Philoſopher by fire, 
© who has made many proceſſes upon vegetables. 
It is his opinion that Men and Vegetables are real- 
* the ſame ſpecies; that Animals are moving 
Vegetables, and Vegetables fixed Animals; that 
the mouths of the one and the roots of the other 
ſerve to the ſame uſe, differing only in poſition; 
"that bloſſoms and flowers anſwer to the moſt in- 
decent and concealed parts in the humane body; 
rhat vegetable and animal bodies are both alike or- 
"panized, and that in both there is Life or a cer- 
tain motion and circulation of juices through pro- 
per Tubes or Veſſels. I ſhall never forget this 
able Man's unfolding the nature of the Soul in the 
following manner. The Soul, ſaid he, is that ſpe- 
cific form or principle from whence proceed the 
diſtinct qualities or properties of things. Now, as 
Vegetables are a more ſimple and leſs perfect 
compound, and conſequently more eaſily analyſed 
than Animals, we will begin with the contempla- 
tion of the Souls of Vegetables. Know then, that 
the Soul of any Plant, Roſemary for inſtance, is 
neither more nor leſs than its eſſential Oil. Upon 
this depends its peculiar fragrance, taſte, and me- 
dicinal virtues, or in other words its life and ope- 
rations. Separate or extract this eſſential Oil by 
Chymic art, and you get the Soul of the Plant: 
what remains being a dead Carcaſe, without any 
one property or virtue of the Plant, which is pre- 
ſerved entire in the Oil, a Drachm whereof goes 
- Farther than ſeveral pounds of the Plant. _ 
6" 9*047 ai no877 bY * gh 
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this ſame eſſential Oil is it ſelf a compoſition of- 
Sulphur and Salt, or of a groſs unQuous ſubſtance, 


and a fine ſubtile principle or volatile Salt impri- 


ſoned therein. This volatile Salt is properly the 


eſſence of the Soul of the Plant, containing All its 
virtue, and the Oil is the vehicle of this molt ſub- 
tile part of the Soul, or that which fixes and in- 
dividuates it. And as, upon ſeparation of this Oil 


from the Plant, the Plant died, ſo a ſecond des 
or death of the Soul enſues upon the reſolution of 


this eſſential Oil into its ptinciples; as appeats 


by leaving it expoſed for ſome time to the open 
air, ſo that the volatile ſalt or Spirit may fly off; 
after which the Oil remains dead and inſipid, but 
without any ſenſible diminution of its weight, by 
the loſs of that volatile eſſence of the Soul, that 


Ethereal aura, that ſpark of entity, which returns 


and mixes with the Solar light, the univerſal Sou 
of the World, and only ſource of Life, whether 


Vegetable, Animal, or Intellectual; which differ 


only according to the groſſneſs or fineneſs of the 
vehicles, and the different textures of; the natural 
Alembics, or in other words, the organized Bo- 
dies, where the abovementioned volatile eſſence 
inhabits and is elaborated, where it acts and is act- 
ed upon. This Chymical Syſtem lets you at once 
into the nature of the Soul, and accounts for 1 

it's phænomena. In that compound which is call- 

ed Man, the Soul or eſſential Oil is what com- 
monly goes by the name of Animal Spirit: for 
you muſt know, it is a point agreed by Chymiſts, 
that Spirits are nothing but the more ſubtile. Oils, 
Now in proportion, as the eſſential Oil of Man 


is more fubtile than that of other Creatures. t 


th 
volatile Salt that impregnates it is more at liberty 
to act, which accounts for thoſe ſpecifick proper» 
ties and actions of Humane Kind, which diſtinr 
guiſh them above other Creatures. Hence bens! 
. 1 y 
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may learn why among the wiſe ancients, Salt was. 
another name for wit, and in our times a dull 
Man is ſaid to be inſipid or inſulſe,:. Aromatic Oils 
maturated by great length of time uurn io Salts: 
this ſhews why Humane Kind, grow wiſer by age. 
And what I have ſaid of the twofold death ar gf. 
ſolution, firſt of the compound, by ſeparating the 
Soul from the organical Body, te het of the 


4 
0 


Soul it ſelf, by dividing the volatile Salt from the. 
Oil, illuſtrates and explains that notion of certain 
ancient Philoſophers: that as the Man was a com- 
pound of ſoul and body, ſo the Soul was com- 
pounded, of the mind or intellect, and its æthereal 
vehicle; and that the ſeparation of Soul and Body 
or death of the Man is, aſter a long tract of time, 
| ſucceeded by a ſecond death of the Sonl it ſelf, to 
wit the feparation or deliverance. of the intellect 
from its vehicle, and reunion with the Sun. EUPH. 
e ficed hos anal þ, £0 
Scene, and explained the moſt obſcure and dich. 
cult points in the cleareſt and eaſieſt manner. LI 
I muſt own this account of things ſtruck my fancy. 
I am no great lover of Creeds or Syſtems; but 
when a notion is reaſonable and grounded on ex- 
perience I know how to value it. CRI. In good 
earneſt, Ly/icles, do you believe this account to be 
true? LIS. Why, then in good earneſt I don't 
know whether I do or no. But I can aſſure you 
the ingenious Artiſt himſelf has not the leaſt doubt 
about it. And to believe an Artiſt in his art is a 
juſt maxim and ſhort way. is Science. CRI. But 
what relation hath the Soul of Man to Chymic 
art? The ſame reaſon, that bids me truſt a ſkilful 
Artiſt in his art, in- lines me to ſuſpect him out 
of his art. Men are too apt to reduce unknown 
things to the ſfandard of what they know, and 
bring a prejudice or tincture from things they have 


ben converſant i, to judge fn gf things in 


= 
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which the have not been converſant. A. 1 have 5 
known a idler gravely teach that the Soul w Fes 


Harmony; a Fe eb: Ae. ve 7 poſitive that t 
Soul muſt be extended; and a Ph 


ing pickled half a PALE embryos and diſſected as 


many Rats and Frogs, grew conceited and affirm- 


ed there was no Soul at all, and that it was a vul- 
gar error. LYS. My notions fit eaſy, I * not 
engage in pedantic diſputes about them. They 
who don't like them may leave them. EUPH. 
This, I ſuppoſe, is ſaid much like a Gentleman, 
XV, But pray, Lyfacles, tell me whether the 
Clergy come within that general rule of yours ; 
that an Artiſt ma be trailed + in. his art? LYS. By 
no means. EI Why ſa? LYS. Becauſe take 
myſelf to 44 as much of thoſe matters as they 
do. EUPH. But you allow, that in any other pro- 
feſſion, one who hath ſpent much time and pains 
may attain more knowledge, than a Man of equal 
or better parts, who never made it his particular 
buſineſs. LYS, I do. EUPH, And nevertheleſs 
in things religious and divine you think 18. 5955 
equally knowing. LIS. 1 do not ſay 
But I think all Men of ſenſe competent — 2 
 EUPH. What! are the divine attributes and diſ- 
penſations to Mankind, the true end and happineſs 
of rational Creatures, with the means of improy- 
ing and perfeQing their Bein „ more eaſy and 
obvious Lis than thoſe hich make the ubject 
of every common profeſſion? IIS. Perhaps not: 


but one thing I know, ſome things are ſo mani- 
feſtl y abſurd, Vas no authori 1040 ſha l make ms Sip 
imo them. 22 r inſtance, Hank kind 
Hai eren e me hat the 9.9 10 
upon earth in a poor, Famil 8 
boffetel and crucified, lived 


like a Thief, I, wou'd never one ſyllable of 


mon Senſe ſhews every one, aan” 


yſician, who hay- 


nay Br ar 11 A hed 
lieve 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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it wou d be decent for an earthly Prince or Am. 


baſſador to make; and the ſon of God, upon an 
ambaſſy from Heaven; muſt needs have made an 
appearance beyond all others of great echat,' and i in 


all reſpects the very reverſe of that which 


Chriſt is reported to have made, even by his yen 
Hiſtorians. EVH. O Lyficter, though Thad ever 


ſo much mind to approve and applaud your inge- 


-nious. reaſoning, yet I dare not aſſent to this Tor | 
fear of Crito. LT. Why fo? :EUPH. 'Becauſe he 


obſerved juſt now, that Men judge of things they 


do not know, by prejudices” from things they do 
* know. . And I ear he wou'd object that you; who 


have been converſant in the 8800 Monde, having 


our head filled with a notion of Attendants and 
Nees and Liverjes, - the familiar badges of Hu- 
' mane Grandeur, are leſs able to judge of that. 
, which i is truly divine; and that one who had ſeen | 


leſs, and thought more, wou'd be apt to imagine . 
à pompous parade of wotldly greatneſs, not the 
© moſt becoming the Author of a ſpiritual Religion, | 
that was deſigned to wean Men from the world, 
and raiſe them above it. CRI. Do you think, | 
' Lyſicles, if a Man ſhou'd make his entrance into 


London in a rich ſuit of Clothes, with a hundred 


== Coaches, and a thoufand' laced Footmen';' We | 


wou'd be a more divine 8 1 
dre more of true grandeur in; in 
power with a word to heul alt manner of diſeafes, 
to raiſe the dead tolife, and (till the raging of the 


Winds and Sea! LIS. Without all morn it muſt : 


be very agreeabl; to — ſenſe to fuppoſe, that 


he bu d. tore © ſthers to life who co ies: ſave - 
©His own. © TY. ou tell us, indeed; that lie rf n | 


an if he Had 


ng 


„Kom the "dead: büf what Cecafion. wa Were for 


 PHitn'to die, the jar ew lt, the Son of God 


for wicked Ven ? and why that individual place ? 


Why" at that " time Bore all others? "= 
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did he not make his appeararice earlier, and preacli 
in all parts of the World, that the benefit might 
have been more extenſive ? Account for all theſe. 

ints and reconcile them if you can, to the com- 
mon notions and plain fenſe of Mankind. CRF. 
And what if thoſe, as well as many other points, 
ſhou'd lie out of the road that we are acquainted 
with ; muſt we therefore explode them, and make- 
it a rule to condemn every proceeding as ſenſeleſs, 


that doth not ſquare with the vulgar ſenſe of Man; 


If the precepts and certain primary tenets of Re- 
ligion appear in the Eye of Reaſon good and uſe- 
ful; and if they are found to be ſo by their effects; 
we may, for the ſake of them, admit certain other 
points or doctrines recommended with them, to- 
have a good tendency, to be right and true; al- 
though we cannot diſcern their goodneſs or trutli. 
by the meer light of Humane Reaſon, which may 
well be ſuppoſed an inſufficient judge of the pro- 
ceedings, counſels, and deſigns of Providence, and 
this ſuffieeth to make our conviction reaſonable. 
XVI. It is an allowed point that no Man can 
judge of this or that part of a. machine taken by 
it ſelf, without knowing the whole, the mutual 


relation or dependence of its parts, and the end 


for which it was made: And, as this is a point 
acknowledged in eorporeal and natural things, ought 
we not by a parity of reaſon to ſuſpend our judg- 
ment of à ſingle unaccountable part of the Divine 
Oeconomy, till we are more fully acquainted with 
the moral Syſtem, or world of Spirits, and are let 
into the deſigns of God's Providence, and have an. 

extenſive view of his diſpenſations paſt, preſent, 
and future? Alas! Eyficler,, what do you know event 
of yourſelf, whence you come, what you are, or. 
whither EK are going? To me it ſeems, that's 
Minute Philoſopher is like a conceited SpeQator, 


ho never looked behind the Scenes, and yet wouꝰd 


judge 


or ſinful Man 
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judge of the machinery; who from a: tranſient 
glimpſe of a part only of ſome one ſcene, wou's 
take upon him to cenſure the plot of a Play. LIN. 
As to the plot I won't ſay; but in half a. Scene a: 
Man may judge of an abſurd Actor. With what 
colour or pretext can you juſtify the vindictiye, 
froward, whimſical behaviour of ſome | inſpired: 
Teachers or Prophets? Particulars that ſerve nei- 
ther for profit nor pleaſure I make a ſhift to for- 
get; but in general the truth of this charge I do: 
very well remember. (CRI. You: need be at no 
pains to prove a point I ſhall: neither juſtify. nor: 
deny. That there have been humane paſſions, in- 
firmities, and defects in perſons inſpired by God, 
I freely own; nay, that very wicked Men have 
been inſpired, * lv for inſtance. and Caipbat, 
cannot be denied. But what will you infer from 
thence ? Can you prove it impoſſible, that a weak 
_ ſhou' d become. e t to 15 
pirit of God, for conveying his purpoſe to other 
| AE ?- Or that 11 ly je Fey not, as: well 
as the light of the Sun, ſhine on a foul veſſel with- 
out poluting its rays? LS. To make ſhort work;, 
the right way wou'd be to put out ourreyes, and 
not judge at all. CRI. I do not ſay fo, but I 
think it wou'd be right, if ſome ſanguine perſons. 
upon certain points ſuſpected their own judgment. 
ALC. But the very things ſaid to be inſpired, 
taken by themſelves and in theĩr own nature, are 


— 


lometimes ſo wrong, lo fan no worſe, that a Man . 


may pronounoe them not to be divine at firſt ſight; 


without troubling his head about the Syſtem of 


Providence or Connexion of Events: As one may: 

ſay that Graſs is green, without knowing or cons nſi: 
dering how it grows, what uſes it is ſubſervient to, 

how it is connected with the mundane Syſtem. 


= - 


Thus for inſtance, the ſpoiling af the Ægyptiant, 
and the extirpation of. the Canaaniter, every Reg 
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firſt glance ſees to be cruel and unjuſt, and may 
therefore without deliberating pronounce them un- 
worthy of God. CRI. But, Alcipbron, to judge 
rightly of theſe things, may it not be proper to 
conſider how long the Viraelites had wrought under 
thoſe ſevere Taſk-maſters of Egypt, what injuries 
and hardſhips they had ſuſtained from. them, what 
crimes and abominations the Canaanites had been 
guilty of, what right God hath to diſpoſe of the 
things of this World, to puniſh Delinquents, and 
to appoint both the manner and the inſtruments of 


his Juſtice? Man, who has not ſuch right over his 


fellow-creatures, who is himſelf a fellow- ſinner 
with them, who is liable to error as well as paſſion, 
whoſe, views are imperfect, who is governed more 
by Prejudice, than the Truth of things, may not 
improbably deceive himſelf, when he ſets up for 8 
judge of the proceedings of the holy, omniſcient, 
impaſſive Creator and Governor of all things. 
XVII. IIC. Believe me, Crito, Men are never 
ſo induſtrious to deceive themſelves, as when they 
engage to defend their Prejudices. You ,wou'd 
fain reaſon us out of all uſe of our Reaſon : Can 
any thing be more irrational? To forbid us to rea- 


ſon on the Divine Diſpenſations, is to ſuppoſe, 


they will not bear the teſt of reaſon; or, in other 


words, that God acts without reaſon, which ought 
not to be admitted, no, not in any ſingle inſtance: 


For if in one, why not in another? Whoever 
therefore allows a God, muſt allow that he always 
acts reaſonably. I will not therefore attribute to 


him Actions and Proceedings that are unreaſon- 


able. He hath given me Reaſon to judge withal g; 


and I will judge by that unerring Light, 1.5 | 


from the univerſal lamp of Nature. CRI. 
cipbron ] as I frankly own the common remark to 


be true, That when a Man is againſt Reaſon, it | 
is a ſhrewd ſign Reaſon is againſt him; ſol ſhou'd 


never 


| 

1 

| 

| 
| 
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never go about to diſſuade any one, much leſs one 


who ſo well knew the value of it, from uſing that 
noble talent. On the contrary, upon all ſubjedds 
of moment, in my opinion, a Man ought to uſe 
his Reaſon; but then, whether it may not be rea- 
ſonable to uſe it with ſome deference: to ſuperior 
Reaſon, it will not, perhaps, be amiſs to conſi- 
der. ALC. It muſt ſurely derogate from the 


Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe his condu& cannot 


bear being inſpected, not even by the twilight of. 
Humane Reaſon. EUPH. You allow, then, God 
to be wiſe? ALC. I do. - EUPH. What! infi- 
nitely wiſe ?* AC. Even infinitely. EUPH. His 
Wiſdom; then, far exceeds that of: Man: ALC. 
Vaſtly. EUPH. Probably more than the, Wiſ- 
dom of Man, that of a Child. ALC. Without all 
queſtion. EUPH. What: think you, Alcipbron, 
muſt not the conduct of a Parent ſeem very unac- 
countable. ta a Child, when its inclinations are 
thwarted, when it · is put to learn the Letters, when: 
it is obliged to ſwallow: bitter Phyſick, to part 
with wliat it likes, . and to ſuffer, and do, and ſee 
many things done contrary to its own judgment, 
however reaſonable or agreeable to that of others? 
AC. This E grant. EUPH, Will it not there- 


fore follow from hence by a parity of reaſon, that 
de little child, Man, when it takes upon it to 


judge of the Schemes of Parental Providence, and 
à thing of "yeſterday," to criticiſe the Oeconomy 


of the Ancient of days? will it not follow, I ſay, 


that ſuch a judge, of ſuch: matters, muſt be apt 


to make very erroneous judgments? eſteeming 
thoſe things in themſelves unaccountable, which 


He cannot account for; and concluding of ſome 
dertain points, from an appearance - of atbitraty 
carriage towards him, which is ſuited to his in- 
fancy and ignorance, that- they are in themſelves 


n or abſurd, and cannot: proceed _—_— 
wiſe, , 
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wiſe, juſt, and benevolent God. This ſingle con- 


e ſideration, if duly attended to, wou'd, I verily 
t think, put an end to many conceited reaſonings 


5 againſt Revealed Religion. ALC. You wou d 
* have us then conclude, that things, to our wiſdom 
unaccountable, may nevertheleſs proceed from an 


* 


e 
* 
1 abyſs of Wiſdom which our line cannot fathom; 
" and that proſpects viewed but in part, and by the 
4 broken tinged light of our Intellects, though to us 
; they may ſeem diſproportionate and monſtrous, 
f may nevertheleſs appear quite otherwiſe to another 
| eye, and in a different ſituation: In a word, that 
| as Humane Wiſdom is but childiſh Folly, in re- 
, ſpect of the divine, ſo the Wiſdom of God may 
: ſometimes ſeem Fooliſhneſs to Men. 
XVIII. EUPH. I wou'd not have you make 
b theſe concluſions, unleſs in reaſon you ought to 
make them: But if they are reaſonable, why ſhou'd 
you not make them? ALC. Some things may 
| ſeem reaſonable at one time, and not at another ; 
| And I take this very apology you make, for Cre- 
dulity and Superſtition, to be one of thoſe things, 
When I view it in its Principles, it ſeems natural- 
ly to follow from juſt conceſſions; but when I con- 
fer its conſequences, I cannot, agree to it, A 
Man had as good abdicate his Nature, as diſclaim 
the, uſe of Reaſon. A Doctrine is unaccountable, 
therefore jt muſt be Divine! EUPH. Credulity 
and Superſtition are qualities ſo diſagreeable and 
degrading to Humane Nature, fo ſutely an effect 
of weakneſs, and ſo frequently à cauſe of wicked- 
neſs, that I ſhou' d be N ſurpriſed to find 
a juſt courſe of feaſoning lead to them. I can _ne- 
ver think that Reaſon is a blind guide to folly, or 
that there is any connexion between Truth vl 
Falſhood, no more than T can. think a thing's be- 
ing unaccountable a proof that it is Divine: 
Though at the ſame time J cannot he] p acknow-' 


1 e 
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ledging, it follows from your own avow'd Princi- 
ples, that a thing's being unaccountable, or incom. 
prehenſible to our Reaſon, is no ſure argument to 
conclude it is not Divine; elpecial when the 
are collateral proofs, of its being ſo. A Child is 
influenced by the many ſenſible effects it hath feſt, 
of paternal love and care and ſuperior wiſdom, to 
believe and do ſeveral things with an implicit faith 
and obedience: And if we in the fame manner, 
from the truth and reaſonableneſs, which we plain- 
ly ſee in ſo many points within our cognizance, 
AP the advantages which we experience from the 
ſeed of the Goſpel ſown in good ground, were 
difpoſed to an implicit Belief of certain other 
points, relating to ſchemes we do not know, or 
ſubjects to which our Talents are perhaps diſpro- 
portionate, I am tempted to think it might become 
our duty without, diſhonourin our Reaſon ; which 
is never ſo much diſhonoured as when it is ; foiled, 
and never in more danger of being failed, than 
by judging where it hath neither means nor right 
to judge. LIS. I would give a good deal, to ſee 
that ingenious Gameſter Glaucus have the hand- 
ling of Eupbranor one night at our Club. Town 
he is a peg too high for me in fome of his noti- 
ons: But then he is admirable at vindicating Hu- 
mane Reaſon againſt the impoſitions of Prieſtcraft. 


2 4 ALC. He wou'd undertake to make it as 


clear as day light, that there was nothing worth a 
ſtraw in Chriſtianity, but what every one knew, 
or might know, as well without as with it, before 
as ſince Jeſus Chriſt. CRI. That great Man, it 
ſeems, teacheth, t lat common ſenſe alone is the 


Pole-Star by which Mankind dught to ſteer; and 


that what is called Revelation muſt' be ridiculor 
becauſe it is unneceſſary and uſeleſs, the natural ta- 


lents of every Man being ſufficient, to make him 


happy, good, and wiſe, without any further cor- 
ft reſpondence 


* 


9 88 6 


— 
* 
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reſpondence with Heaven either for light or aid. 
FUPH. I have already acknowledged how ſenſi- 


ble Jam, that my ſituation in this obſcure cor- 
ner-of the Country deprives me of many advanta- 
ges, to be had from the converſation of ' ingenious 
Men in Town. To make my ſelf ſome amends; 
]am obliged to converſe with the dead and 'my 
own Thoughts, which laſt I know are of little 
weight againſt the authority of Glaucus, or ſuch 
like great Men in the Minute Philoſophy. Bat 
what ſhall we ſay to Socrates, for he too was of an 


opinion very different from that aſcribed to Glau- 


cus? ALC. For the preſent we need not inſiſt on 
authorities, ancient or modern, or inquire” which 
was the greater Man Socrates or Glaucus. Though, 
methinks, for ſo much as authority can ſignify, 
the preſent times, gray and hoary with age and ex- 
perience, have a manifeſt advantage over thoſe 
that are falſly called ancient. But not to dwell on 
authorities, I tell you in plain Engliſb, Euphranor, 
we do not want your "Revelations ; and that for 
this plain reaſon, thoſe that are clear every body 
knew before, and thoſe that are obſcure no body 
is the better for. EUPH. Whether it was poſh- 
ble for Mankind to have known all parts of the 
Chriſtian Religion, beſides myſteries and poſitive 
inſtitutions, is not the queſtion between us; and 
that they actually did not know them, is too. plain 
to be denied. This perhaps, was for want of mak- 
ing a due uſe of Reaſon. But, as to the uſeful- 
neſs of Revelation, it ſeems much the fame thing 
whether they cou'd not know, or wou'd not be at 
the pains to know, the Doctrines revealed. And 
as for thoſe Doctrines which were too obſcure to 
3 or too ſublime to reach, by natural 
eaſon; how far Mankind may be the better for 
them is more, I had almoſt ſaid, than even you or 
Glaucus can tell. 1 
XX. 
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XX. ALC. But whatever may be pretended as 
to obſcure Doctrines and Diſpenſations, all this 
hath nothing to do with Prophecies, which, being 
altogether, relative to Mankind, and the events of 
this World, to which our faculties are ſurely well 
enough proportioned, one might expect ſhou'd be 
very clear, and ſuch as might inform inſtead of 
puzzling us. EUPH. And yet it muſt be allow. 
ed that as ſome Prophecies are clear, there are 
others very obſcure; but left to my ſelf, I doubt 
J ſhou'd never have inferred from thence that they 
were not Divine. In my own way. of thinking! 
ſhou'd have been, apt to conclude, that the Pro- 
phecies we underſtand are a proot for Inſpiration; 
but that thoſe we do not underſtand are no proof 
againſt it, Inaſmuch as for the latter our igno- 
rance or the reſerve of the Holy Spirit may ac- 
count, but for the other nothing, for ought that I 
ſee, can account but Inſpiration. ALC. Now I 
know ſeveral ſagacious Men, who conclude very 
differently from you, to wit, that the one ſort of 
Prophecies. are nonſenſe, and the other contrived 
after the events. Behold the difference between 
a Man of free thought and one of narrow princi- 
ples! EUPH. It ſeems then they reje& the Re- 
velations becauſe they are obſcure, and Daniel's 
Prophecies becauſe they are clear. ALC. Either 
way a Man of ſenſe ſee cauſe to ſuſpect there has 
been foul play. EUPH. Your Men of ſenſe are, 
it ſeems, hard to pleaſe. ALC. Our Philoſophers 
are Men of piercing eyes. EUPH. I ſuppoſe ſuch 
Men never make tranſient judgments from tran- 
ſient views; but always eſtabliſh fixed concluſi- 
ſions upon a thorough: inſpection of things. For 
my own part, I dare not engage with a Man, who. 
has examined thoſe points ſo nicely, as it may be 

preſumed you have done: But I cou'd name ſome 
eminent writers of our own, now living, whoſe 


* Books 
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Books on the ſubje& of Prophecy have given great 


ſatisfaction to Gentlemen, who paſs for men of 


ſenſe and learning, here in the Country. ALC. 
You muſt know, 'Eupbranor, I am not at leiſure 
to peruſe the learned Writings of Divines, on à 
ſubject which a Man may ſee through with half 
an eye. To me it is ſufficient, that the point it 
ſelf is odd and out of the road of nature. For 
the reſt, I leave them to diſpute and ſettle amon 

themſelves, where to fix the preciſe ume whey 
the Scepter departed from Judab; or whether in 
Daniel's Prophecy of the ' Meſſiah we ſhou*d com 
pute by the Chaldæan or the Fulian year. My on- 
ly concluſion concerning all fuch matters is, that 
| will never trouble my ſelf about them. EUPH. 
To an extraordinary genius, who ſees things with 
half an eye, I know not what to ſay : But for the 
reſt of Mankind, one wou'd think it ſhou'd be very 

raſh in them to conclude, without much and ex- 
act inquiry, on the unſafe ſide of a queſtion which _ 
concerns their chief intereſt. ALC. Mark it well: 

a true Genius in purſuit of Truth makes ſwift ad- 
vances on the wings of General maxims, while 
little minds creep and grovel amidſt mean parti- 
cularities. I lay it down for a certain' Truth; that. 
by the fallacious arts of Logic and Criticifm, 
ſtraining and forcing, palliating, patching and dif- 
tinguiſhing, a Man may juſtify or make out any 
thing; and this remark, with one or two about 
prejudice, ſaves me a world of trouble. EUPH, 
You, Alciphron, who ſoar ſublime on ſtrong and 
free pinions, vouchſafe to lend a helping hand to 
thoſe whom you behold entangled in the birdlime ' 
of prejudice. For my part, I find it very poſſible 
to ſuppoſe Prophecy may be Divine, although 
there ſhou'd be ſome obſcurity at this diſtance, 


with reſpe& to dates of time or kinds of years. _ 
you your ſelf own * poſſible; and alle w- 
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ing this I can very eaſily conceive it may be odd, 
and out of the road of nature. I can without a- 
mazement meet in Holy Scripture. divers Prophe- 
cies, whereof I. doi not ſee the completion, divert 
texts I do.not underſtand, divers myſteries above 
-my. comprehenſion, and ways of God to me un- 
accountable. Why may not ſome Prophecies re- 
late to parts of Hiſtory. J am not well enough ac- 
uainted with, or to events not yet come to paſs ? 
I ſeems to me that Prophecies unfathomed by the 
bearer, or even the ſpeaker | himſelf, haye been 
afterward. verified and underſtood in the event; 
and it is one of my maxims, That, -what bath been 
may be. Though I rub my Eyes, and do my ut- 
molt to extricate my ſelf from prejudice, yet it 
ſtill ſeems; very poſſible to me, that, what I do 
not, a more. acute, more attentive, or, more learn- 
ed Man may underſtand : At leaſt thus much is 
plain; the difficulty. of ſome. points or | paſſages 
doth. not hinder. the clearneſs of others, and thoſe 
parts of Scripture, which we cannot interpret, we 
are not bound to know the ſenſe of. What evil 
or what inconvenience, if we cannot comprehend 
what we are not obliged to comprehend, or if we 
cannot account for thoſe things which it doth not 
belong to us to account for? Scriptures not under- 
at one time, or by one perſon, may be un- 
erſtood at another time, or by other perſons. 
y we not perceive, by retroſpect on what 1s 
paſt, a certain progreſs from darker to lighter, in 
the ſeries of the Divine Oeconomy towards Man? 
And may not future events clear up ſuch points as 
at preſent exerciſe the faith of Believers? Now I 
catihot help thinking (ſuch is the force either of 
truth or prejudice) that in all this, there is nothing 
ſtrained or forced, or which is not reaſonable and 
Natural to ſuppoſe. 
XXI. ALC. Well, Eipbraner, I will lend you 


an a helping 
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a helping hand, ſince you defire- it, but think fit 
to alter my method: For , you ,muſt;kgow,, the 
main points of Chriſtian Belief have been — 
ſo early, and inculcated ſo often, by nuf ſes, pæ 
dagogues, and prieſts, that, be) che proofs eyer lo 
plain, it is a hard matter to convinceſ a mind, 
tinctured and ſtained, by ar guing againſt revealed 
Religion from its internal characters. Z. ſhall 
therefore ſet myſelf to conſider things in another 
light, and examine your Religion —— ex- 
ternal characters dr circumnſtantials, comparing 
the ſyſtem of Revelation with, collatęral accounts 
of ancient Heathen writers, ant! ſhewing how ill 
it conſiſts yeith them. Know then, that, the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation ſuppoſing the Jewiſb, it follows, 
that if the. Jetuiſß be Haſtroyed the Chriſtian muſt 
of courſe fall to the Ground. Now, to make ſhort 
work, I ſhall attack this Jeruiſh Revelation in its 
bead Tell me, are we not obliged, if we believe 
the Moſaie account of things, to hold the 95 
was created not quite ſix thouſand years 

EUPH.4 grant we are. LC. What in de you yr 
now, if other ancient records carry up the Hi ſtory 
of the World many thouſand years beyond thi 
period? What, if the Ægyptians and Chineſe have 
accounts extending to thirty or forty thouſand 
years? What if the former of theſe nations have 
obſerved twelve hundred eclipſes, during the ſpace 
of forty eight thouſand years, before the time of 
Alexander; the Great? What if the Chineſe have 
alſo many obſervations antecedent to the Ferwiſb 
account of the Creation? What if the Cbaldæan: 
had been obſerving the Stars for above four hun- 
dred thouſand years? And what ſhall we ſay if 
we have Succeſſions of Kings and their Reigns, 
marked for ſeveral thouſand years before the be- 
gining of the world, aſſigned by Moſes? Shall we 
reject the accounts er records of all other nati- 
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ons, the moſt famous, ancient, and learned in the 
world, and preſerve a blind reverence for the Le- 
13 of the Few:? EUPH. And pray if the 
deſerve to be rejected, why ſhou*di we not rej 
them ? What if thoſe monſtrous Chronologies con- 
tain nothing but names without Actions and ma- 
nifeſt fables? What if thoſe pretended obſervations 
of Ægyptians and Chaldzans were unknown or un- 
regarded by ancient Aſtronomers? What if the 
eſuits have ſhewn the inconſiſtency of the like 
Chineſe pretenſions with the Truth of the Epheme- 
rides? What if the moſt ancient Chineſe. obſerya- 
tions allow'd to be authentic, are thoſe of two 
fixed Stars, one in the winter Solſtice, the other 
in the Vernal Equinox, in the reign of their King 
Dao, which was ſince the Flood? “ ALC. You 
muſt give me leave to obſerve, the Romiſh Mil- . 
ſionaries are of ſmall credit in this point, EUPH. 
But what knowledge have we, or can. we have, of 
thoſe Chineſe affairs, but by their means? The 
ſame perſons that tell us of theſe accounts refute 
them; if we reje& their authority in one caſe, 
what right have we to build upon it in another ? 
ALC. When I conſider that the-Chine/e have annals 
of more than forty thouſand years, and that they 
are a learned ingenious and aecute People, very 
curious, and addicted to: Arts and Sciences, I pro- 
feſs I cannot help paying ſome regard to their ac- 
counts of time. EUPH. Whatever advantage 
their ſituation and political maxims may have 
given them, it doth not appear they are ſo learn- 
ed or ſo acute in point of Science as the Zurope- 
ans. The general character of the Chineſe, if we 
may believe Trigaltius and other writers, is that 
they are men of a trifling and credulous curioſity, 
addicted to ſearch after the Philoſopher's Stone, 
and a Medicine to make Men immortal, to Aſtro- 
5 ' it Dos. 
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logy, Fortune- telling, and Prefages of all kinds 
Their ignorance in Nature and Mathematics is 
evident, from the great hand the Feſuits make of 
that kind of knowledge among them. But What 
ſhall we think of thoſe extraordinary annals, if the 
very Chineſe themſelves. give no etedit to them for, 
more than three thouſand years before. Feſu#: 
Cbrit? I they do not pretend to have begun 
to write hiſtory above four thouſand years ago? 
And if the oldeſt books they have now extant 
in an intelligible character, are not above two 
thouſand- years old? One wou d' think a Man of 
your Sagacity, ſo apt to ſuſpe& every thing out, 
of the common road of nature; ſnhou'd not with- 
out the cleareſt proof admit thoſe annals for au- 
thentic, which record ſuch ſtrange things as the 
Sun's not ſetting for ten days, and Gold raining; 
three days together. Tell me, Alcipbron, can you 
really believe theſe things without inquiring by, 
what means the tradition was preſerved, through 
what hands it paſſed, or what reception it met 
with, or who firſt committed it to writing? ALC. 
To omit the Chineſe and their Story, it will ſerve: 
my buche as well to build on the authority of 
Manetbo that learned Egyptian Prieſt, who had ſuch 
opportunities of ſearching into the moſt ancient 
accounts of time, and copying into his Dynaſties 
the moſt venerable and authentic records inſcribed 
on the pillars of Hermes, EUPH, Pray, Alciphrong. 
where were thoſe chronological pillars to be ſeen? 
ALC. In the Seriadical land. EUPH. And where 
is that country? ALC. I don't know.  EUPH, 
How were thoſe records preſerved for ſo many 
ages down to the time of this Hermes, who is faid- 
to have been the firſt inventor of letters? ALC. 
do not know.  EUPH. Did any other writers, 
before or ſince MAanetho, pretend to have ſeen, or 
tranſcribed, or known any thing about theſe pil- 
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lars? ALC. Not that I know. EUH Oi about 
the place where they are ſaid to have been: ALC. 
If they did, it is more than I:know, © EUPHH. Do 
the Greek Authors that went into Ægypt, and con- 
fulted the AÆgyptian prieſts, agree with theſe ac- 
counts of Manetbo #1: ALC.- Suppoſe they do not; 
EUPH. -Dothli Diodorut, who lived ſince Manet bo; 
follow, cite; or ſo much a mention this fame 
Manetho? ALC. What will you infer from all 
this? EUPH. If I did not know you and your 
principles, and how vigilantiy you guard — 


impoſture, I ſhou'd infer that you were a 


creduloub Man. For what can we call it but cre- 
dulity to believe moſt incredible things on moſt 
fflender authority, ſuch! as fragments of an obſcure 
writer, diſagreeing with all other Hiſtorians, ſup- 
ported by: an obſcure authority of Hermes's Pillars, 
for which you muſt take his word, and which 
oontzin things ſoirmprobable! as: Sucdeſnons of Gods 
and Demi- gods, for many thoufand years;:Vwdcan 
alone having reigned nine thouſand 3: There is lit- 
tle in theſe venerable Dynaſties of Nanetbo, be- 
fides names and numbers; and yet in that little 
we meet with very ſtrange things, that wou'd be 
thought Romantic in another writer: For in- 
france, the Nile overſiguiing' with honey, the 
Moon grown digger; a a' ſpeaking Lamb, ' ſeventy 
Kings who rei as many days one after: ano. 
ther, a King 4 day . If you are — 

„to give credit 16: theſe things, I fear you 
will loſe the honoür of bein thought incredulous. 
ALC. And yet theſe ridiculous fragments, as you 
wou d repreſent them, have been thought worth 
the! pains and lucubrations of very learned Men, 
He can you account for the work" that the great 

'Ccatiger and Sir Jobn Mar ſham make about 
mem? 1 I do not e to account — 


. 
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it. To ſee Sraliger add another Fulian period to | 
make room for . ſuch things as Manetbo's Dynaſ⸗ 
ties, and Sir Fobn Marſham take ſo much learned 

pains to piece, patch, and mend thoſe obſcure frag- 

ments, to range them in Synchroniſms, and try to 

adjuſt them with ſacred Chronology, 'or make 
counts, is to me very ſtrange? and unaccountable. 
Why they, or Zuſebius, or yourſelf, or any other 
learned Man ſhou'd imagine thoſe things deſerve 
any regard I leave you to explain. : 


Of 
n - 


XXII. ALC. After all it is not eaſy to conceive- 
what ſhou'd move, not only Manetbo, but alſo: 
other Ægyptian Prieſts, long before his time, to 
ſet up ſuch great pretences to antiquity, all which 
however differing from one another, agree in this, 
that they overthfow the Moſaic Hiſtory? How! 
can this be accounted for without ſome real foun- 
dation? What point of pleaſure or profit, or pow- 
er, cou'd ſet Men on forging Succeſſions of anci- 
ent names, and periods of time ſor ages before the 
world began? EUPH. Pray, Alcipbron, is there 
any thing ſo ſtrange or ſingular in this vain humour 
of extending the antiquity of nations beyond the 
Truth? Hath it not-been obſerved in moſt parts' 
of the world? Doth it not even in our own times 
ſhew itſelf, eſpecially among thoſe dependent and' 
ſubdued people, who have little elſe to boaſt of. 
To paſs over others of our Fellow-fubjeQs, who, 
in proportion as they are below their neighbours” 
in wealth and power, lay claim to a more remote 
antiquity; are not the pretenſions of Jriſbmen in 
this way known to be very great? If I may truſt 
my Memory O Flaberty, in his Ogygia, mentions 
ſome tranſaQions in Ireland before the 'Flood:! 
The fame! humour, and from the fame cauſe, ap- 
pears to have prevailed in Sicily, a Country for- 
ſome Centuries. paſt, ſubje& to. the Dominion of 
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Foreigners; During which time, the Sicilians have 
publiſhed divers fabulous accounts, concerning the 
original and antiquity of their cities, wherein the 
vye with each other. It is pretended to be proy- 
ed by ancient Inſcriptions, whoſe exiſtence or au- 
thority ſeems on a level with that of Hermes's Pil- 
lars, that Palermo was founded in the days of the 
Patriarch 1/aac by a colony of Hebrews, Phaenicians 
and Srians, and that a Grandſon of Eſau had been 
Governor of a tower ſubſiſting within theſe two 
hundred years in that city *. The antiquity of 
Meſſina hath been carried ſtill higher, by ſome 
who wou'd have us think it was enlarged by Nim- 
rod f. The like pretenſions are made by Catania, 
and other Towns of that Ifland, who have found 
Authors of as good credit as Manetho to ſupport 
them. Now I ſhou'd be glad to know why the 
Ægyptidit, a ſubdued people, may not probably 
be ſuppoſed to have invented fabulous accounts 
from the ſame motive, and like others valued 
themſelves on extravagant pretenſions to Antiqui- 
ty, when in all other reſpects they were ſo much 
inferior to their Maſters? That people had been 
ſucceflively conquered by Ethiopians, Afſyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, Perſians, and Grecians, before it appears 
that thoſe wonderful Dynaſties of Manetbo and 
the Pillars of Hermes were ever heard of; as they 
had been by the two firſt of thoſe Nations before 
the time of Solon himſelf, the earlieſt Greek that 
is known to have conſulted the Prieſts of Agypt : 
Whoſe accounts were ſo extravagant that even 
the Greek Hiſtorians, though unacquainted with 
| Holy Scripture, were far from giving an intire cre- 
dit to them.” Herodatus making à report upon 
their. authority, ſaith, Thoſe to whom ſuch things 
from, credible may "make the beſt of them, for 
- himſelf 


* Favelli Hiſt Sicul. decad. 1. lib 8. 
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himſelf declaring that it was his purpoſe to write 
what he heard “. And both he and Diodorus do, 
on divers occaſions, ſhew. the ſame Diffidence in 
the narratives of thoſe Agyptian Prieſts. And 26 
we obſerved of the Ægyßtiant, it is no leſs; cer- 


tain that the Phenicians, Aſſyrians. and 1Chaldzans 


were each a conquered and reduced People, be- 

fore the reſt of the world appear to have heard any 
thing of their pretenſions to ſo remote Antiquity. - 
CRT. But what occaſion is there to be at any pains > 


to account for the humour of fabulous Writers? 


ties; that they are unſupported by any foreign 


Is it not ſufficient to ſee that they relate Abſurdi- N 
Evidence; that they do not appear to have been 
in Credit, even among their . own Countrymen, 
and that they are inconſiſtent one with another? 
That Men ſnhou'd have the Vanity to impoſe on the 
World by falſe accounts, is nothing ſtrange, itzis 
much more ſo, that after what hath been done to- 


wards undeceiving the world by ſo many learned | 


Critics, 'there,ſhou'd-be Men found capable of be- 
ing abuſed. by thoſe paltry ſcraps of Manetbo, Be- 
roſus, Cteſias, or the like fabulous or Counterfeit * 
Writers. ALC. Give me leave to obſerve, thoſe : 


learned Critics may prove to be Eccleſiaſtics, per- 
- haps ſome of-them. Papiſts. CRI. what do you ' 
think of. Sir Iſanr Newton, was he either Papiſt or 
Eccleſiaſtic? Perhaps you may not allow him to 
have been in Sagacity, or Force of mind, equal 
to the great Men of the Minute Philoſophy: But 
it cannot be denied that he had read and thought 
much upon the ſubject, and that the reſult of his + 
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inquiry was a; perfect contempt of. all. thoſe cele- 
- brated, Rivals to Moſes, ALC, It bath been oþ-+- 
ſerved, by Ingenious, Men, that. Sir Taac Newton, 1 


though a Layman, was deeply prejudiced; witnels + 


bis great regard to the Bible. CRI. And the ume 
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25 be faid'of My. Lothe, Mr. Boyle, Lord Bacon, 
other famous Laymen, who, however know- 
in ſorhe points, muſt nevertheleſs be allowed 
to have lined: that keen Diſcernment, which 
1 15 jlizr diſtinction of your Sect. 

4 — perhaps there may be other res- 
= beſide rejudice;” to incline a Man to give 
Moſes t Wees on the Truth of whoſe Hi. 

the Government, Manners, and Religion of 
5 Countrymen were founded and framed; of 
- whofe Hit oe, there are manifeſt traces in the moſt 
- ancnt an traditions of the Gentiles, parti- 
* cular 1 of the Brachmans and Ferſces; whoſe hi- 
is confirmed by the late Invention of arts 
And ſciences, the gradual Peopling of the world, 
the very Names of antient nations, and even by 
the Authority and Arguments of that renowned 
Philoſop her Tae, who, on other points, is ſo 
much admired and followed by thoſe of your Sect. 
Not to mention that the continual Decreaſe of 
"fluids, the Sinking of hills, and the Diminution of 
Planetary motions afford ſo many Natural Proofs, 
which ſhew this world had a beginning; as the 
Civil or Hiſtorical proofs abovementioned do 
4 lamly point out, this beginning to have been a- 
ut the time afigned in Holy Scripture. After 
"af 3 | beg leave to add one : Obſervation more. 

J any one 50 conſiders, that, on digging | into 
the earth, ſuch — of ſhells, and, in ſome 
Places, Bones and horns of animals are found, 
und, a intire after having lain there in all pro- 
bab) 1 * 5 — of e it Thou'd ſeem 

e; 


proba 8: Gems, Med als, 2d Trip ements in 
Hera er mig gh tre lifted intife; Ng un- 
"ter und 85 fifty thoufand years, if the 
| welt has deen ſo 00 How comes it then to 
25 


that no remains are found, no atitiquitics of 


numerous recedin be Seri ture ac- 
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counts of time; no fragments of buildings, no 
publick monuments, no intaglias, cammeos, ſta- 
tues, baſſo relievos, medals, inſcriptions; utenſils, 
or artificial works of any kind are ever diſcover'd, 
which may bear teſtimony to the exiſtence of thoſe 
mighty Empires, 'thoſe -Succeffions of Monarchs, 
Heroes, and Demi-gods, for ſo many ' thouſand 
years? Let us look forward 'and ſuppoſe ten or 
twenty thouſand years to come, during which time 
we will ſuppoſe, that plagues, famines, wars, and 
earthquakes ſhall have made great havock in the 
world, is it not highly probable that at the end of 
ſuch a period, Pillars, Vaſes; atid Statues now in 
being of Granite, or Porphyry, or Jaſper, (Stones 
of ſuch hardneſs, as we know them to have laſted 
two thouſand years above ground, without a 
conſiderable alteration) wou*d bear record of th 
and paſt ages? or that ſome of our current Coins 
might then be dug up, or old Walls and the foun- 
dations of Buildings ſhew themſelves, 'as well as 
the ſhells and ſtones of the Primeval World are 
preſerved down to our times. To me it ſeems to 
follow from theſe conſiderations, which common 
ſenſe and experience make all men judges of, that 
we may fee good reaſon to conclude, the World 
was created about the time recorded in Holy Scrip-» 
ture. And if we admit a thing ſo extraordinary as | 
the Creation of this World, it ſhou'd ſeem that 
we admit ſomething ſtrange, and odd, and new 
to Humane Appretienticn, beyond wh other mi- 
racle whatſoever. 

XXIV. Alciphron fate muſing and made: no an- 
ſwer, whereupon 'Lyficles expreſſed himfelf- in the 
following manner. I muſt own I ſhou'd rather 
ſuppoſe with Lucretius, that the world was made 
by chance, and that Men grew out of the Earth, 
like Pompions, than pin my faith on thoſe wretch- 
ed fabulous fragments of Oriental Hiſtory. "on 
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as for the learned Men, who haye taken pains to 
. Hluftrate and piece them together, they appear to 
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me no better than ſo many muſty Pedants. An 


ingenious Free - thinker may perhaps now and then 


make ſome uſe of their Lucubrations, and play one 
abſurdity againſt another. But you are not there- 


fore to think, he pays any real regard to the au- 


thority of ſuch apocryphal Writers, or believes 
one ſyllable of the Chineſe, Babylonian, or Egyptian 
Traditions. If we ſeem to give them a prefer- 
ence before the Bible, it is only becauſe they are 


not eſtabliſhed by Law. This is my plain ſenſe 


of the matter, and I dare ſay it is the general ſenſe 
of our Set; who are too rational to be in earneft 


on ſuch trifles, though they ſometime give hints of 


deep Erudition, and put on a grave face to divert 
themſelves with Bigots. ALC. Since Ly/icles will 
have it ſo, I am content not to build on accounts 
of time preceding the Moſaic. I muſt neverthe- 


. leſs beg leave to obſerve, there is another point of 


.a different nature, againſt which there do not lie 
the ſame exceptions, that deſerves to be conſider- 
ed, and may ſerve our purpoſe as well, I pre- 
ſume it will be allowed that Hiftorians, treating of 
times within the Moſaic account, ought by impar- 


tial Men to be placed on the ſame foot with Moſes. 


It may therefore be expected, that thoſe, who pre- 


tend to vindicate his Writings, ſnou'd reconcile 
them with parallel accounts of other Authors, treat- 


ing of the ſame times, things, and perſons. And, if 
we are not attached fingly to Moſes, but take our 
notions from other Writers, and the probability of 


things, we-ſhall ſee good caufe to believe, the Jews 


Were only a crew of leprous Agyptians, driven from 
their Country on account of that loathſome Di- 
temper; and that their Religion, pretended to 
have been delivered from Heaven at mount Sinai, 


was in truth learned in Egypt, and brought from 
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thence. CRI. Not to inſiſt, on what cannot be 
denied, that an Hiſtorian writing of his own times 
is to be believed, before others. who treat of the- 
ſame ſubjeQ ſeveral ages after, it ſeems-to me that: 
it is abſurd to expect we ſhou'd reconcile Moſes: 
with profane Hiſtorians, till. you have firſt recon- 
ciled them one with another. In anſwer therefore 
to what you obſerve, I deſire you wou'd conſider: 
in the firſt place, that Manetho, Chæremon; and 
Lyſimachus had publiſhed inconſiſtent accounts of- 
the Jews, and their going forth from Ægypt *: 
In the ſecond place, that their Language is-a-plain 

proof they were not of Agyptian, but either of 
Pbænician, of Syrian, or of Chaldzan, original: 
and in the third place, that it doth not ſeem very 
probable to ſuppoſe, their Religion, the Baſis or 
Fundamental principle of which was the Worſhip 
of one only. Supreme God, and the principal De- 
ſign of which was to aboliſh Idolatry, cou'd be de- 
rived from Agypt, the moſt Idolatrous of all nati- 
ons. It muſt be owned, the feparate ſituation and 
' inſtitutions of the Fews occaſioned, their being 
treated by ſome Foreigners, with great ignorance 
and contempt of them and their original. But 
Strabo, who is allowed to have been a judicious 
and inquiſitive Writer, though he was not ac- 
quainted with their true Hiſtory, makes more ho- 
nourable mention of them. He relates that Mer, 
with many other Worſhippers of one Infinite God, 
not approving the Image worſhip of the Egyptians 
and other nations, went out from Ægypt and ſet- 
tled in Feruſalem, where they built a Temple to 
one only God without Images f. 
XXV. ALC. We who aſſert the cauſe of Li- 
berty againſt Religion, in theſe later ages of — 
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world, lie under great diſadvantages, from the lofs 
of. ancient Books, which cleared up many - points 
to the eyes of thoſe great Men, Celſus, Porphyry, 
and Julian, which at a greater diſtance and with 
leſs help cannot ſo eaſily be made out by us: but, 
had we thoſe Records, I doubt not we might de- 
moliſh the whole Syſtem at once. CRI. And yet l 
make ſome doubt of this; becauſe thoſe great Men, 
as you call them, with all thoſe advantages cou'd 
not do it. ALC. 'That muſt needs have'been ow- 
ing to the Dulneſs and Stupidity of the world in 
thoſe days when the art of' reaſoning was not ſo 
much known and cultivated as of late: But thoſe 
Men of true genius ſaw through the "deceit them- 
ſelves, and were very clear in their opinin, which 
convinces me they had good reaſon on their ſide. 
(RI. And yet that great Man Celſus ſeems to have 
had very flight and inconſtant notions : One while, 
he talks like a'thorough Epicurean; another, he ad- 
mits Miracles, Propheſies, and a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. What think you, A.- 
cipbron, is it not ſomething capricious in ſo great a 
. Man, among other ' advantages which he aſcribes 
to Brutes above Humane Kind, to ſuppoſe they 
are Magicians and Prophets; that they have a 
nearer commerce and union with the Divinity 
that they know more than Men; and that Ele- 
phants, in particular, are of all others moſt religi- 
ous animals and ftrit obſervers of an Oath “, 
ALC. A great genius will be ſometimes whimſi- 
cal. But what do you ſay to the Emperor Julian, 
was not he an extraordinary Man? CRI. He ſeems 
by his writings to have been lively and ſatyri- 
cal. Further, I make no difficulty of ownin 
that he was à generous, temperate, gallant, an 
facetwus Emperor: But at the ſame time it muſt 
be allow'd, becauſe: his own Heathen Panegyriſt 
| | \ ©. Ammianus 
* Origen, contra Celſum, I. 4. 
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Ammianus Marcellus + allows it, that he was a 
prating, light, vain, ſuperſtitious fort of Man. 
And therefore his Judgment or Authority can be 
but of ſmall weight with thoſe, who are not pre- 
judiced in his favour. ALC. But of all the great 
Men who. wrote againſt Revealed Religion, the 
greateſt without queſtion was that truly great Man 
Porphyry, the loſs of whoſe invaluable work can 
never be ſufficiently lamented, This profound 
Philoſopher went to the bottom and original of 
things. He moſt learnedly confuted the Scrip- 
tures, ſhew'd the Abſurdity of the Maſaic accounts, 
undermined and expoſed the Propheſies, and ridi- 
culed allegorical Interpretations -. The moderns, 
it muſt be owned, have done great things and 
ſhewn themſelves able Men; yet I cannot but re- 
gret-the loſs of what was done by a perſon of ſuch 
vaſt abilities, and who lived ſo much nearer the 
Fountain-head ;. though his authority ſurvives his 

writings, and muſt ſtill have its weight with im- 
partial Men, in ſpight of the enemies of Truth. 
CRI, Porphyry, I grant was a thorough Infidel, 
though he appears by no means to have been incre- 
dulous. It ſeems he had a great opinion of Wi- 
Zards and Necromancers,and believed the Myſteries, 
Miracles, and Propheſies of Theurgiſis and Egyptian 
prieſts. He was far from being an enemy to ob- 
-ſcure Jargon; and pretended to extraordinary Ex- 
taſies. In a word this great Man appears to have 
been as unintelligible as a Schoolman, as ſuperſti- 
tious as a, Monk, and as fanatical as any Quietiſt 
or Quaker; and, to compleat his character as a 
Minute Philoſopher, he was: under. ſtrong; tempta- 
tions to lay violent hands on himſelf. We may 
frame a notion of this Patriarch of Inſidelity, by his 
judicious way of thinking upon other points as well 
a the Chriſtian Religion. So ſagacious was he as 
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to find out that. the Souls of inſeQs, when ſepa- 
rated from their bodies, become rational : That 
Dzm3ns of a thouſand ſhapes aſſiſt im making Phil. 
trums and Charms, whoſe ſpiritual bodies are nou- 
riſhed and fattened by the Steams of libations and 
-ſacrifices : that: the Ghoſts of thoſe, whoidied vio- 
lent deaths; uſe to haunt. and appear about their 
Sepulchres. This ſame egregious Philoſopher ad- 
viſeth a wife Man not to eat fleſh, leſt the impure 
Soul of the Brute that was put to violent death 
ſhou'd enter along with the fieſh: into | thoſe who 
eat it, He adds, as a matter of fact confirmed by 


many experiments, that thoſe who wou'd inſinuate 
into themſelves the Souls of ſuch animals, as have 


the gift of foretelling things to come, need only 


eat a principal part, the heart for inſtance of a 


Stag or a ole, and ſo receive the Soul of the a- 


nimal, which will - propheſy in them like a God *. 


No wonder if Men: whoſe minds were preoccupi- 


-ed by Faith and Tenets of ſuch a peculiar kind 


ſhow'd be averſe from the reception of the Goſpel. 


Upon the whole, we deſire to be excuſed if we do 
not pay the ſame deference to the judgment of 
men, that appear to us whimſical, . ſuperſtitious, 


weak and viſionary, which thoſe impartial Gentle- 


men do, who admire their Talents, and are proud 


to tread in their footſteps. ALC. Men ſee things 
in different views: what one admires another con- 
demns; it is even poſſible for a prejudiced mind, 

- whoſe attention is turned towards the Faults and 


Blemiſhes of things, to fanſy ſome ſhadow: of de- 


fect in thoſe great Lights which, in our-owrl days 


have TI and Kill: continue to en 
* world. *t 


XXVI. But ray tell me, Crit, what an 


of a le is 5 allowed to Rave yn a Man of 


learning 


* 
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learning and judgment. He was himſelf an aſſer- 
ter of revealed Religion. And Chriſtians, when 
his authority ſerves their turn, are uſed to cite him 
with reſpect. CRI. All this I acknowledge. ALC. 
Muſt it not then ſeem very ſtrange, and very ſuſpi- 
cious to every impartial Inquirer, that this learned 
Jew writing the Hiſtory of his own Country, of 
that very place, and thoſe, very times, where and 
when Jeſus Chriſt made his appearance, ſhou'd yet 
ſay nothing of the character, miracles, and doctrine 
of that Extraordinary Perſon ? Some ancient Chri- 
ſtians were ſo ſenſible of this, that, to make a- 
mends, they inſerted a famous Paſſage in that Hiſ- 
torian which impoſture hath been ſufficiently de- 
tected by able Critics in the laſt age. CRE, Though 
there are not wanting able Critics on the other ſide 
of the queſtion, yet not to enter upon the diſcuſſion 
of that celebrated paſſage, I am content to give 

ou all you can defire, and ſuppoſe it not genuine,, 
— the pious fraud of ſome wrong- headed Chri- 
ſtian, who cou'd not brook the omiffion in Joſe- 
pbus: But this will never make ſuch omiſſion a. 
real objection againſt Chriſtianity, Nor is there, 
for ought I can ſee, any thing in it whereon to 
ground either admiration or ſuſpicion ; inaſmuch 
as it ſhou'd ſeem very natural, ſuppoſing the Goſ- 
pel account exactly true, for Foſepbus to have ſaid: 
nothing of itz confidering that the view of that 
writer was to give his country ſome figure in the 
eye of the World, which had been greatly preju- 
diced againſt the eus, and knew little of their 
hiſtory, to which end the Life and Death of our 
Saviour wou'd not in any wiſe have conduced; con- 
fidering that Jeſepbus cou'd not have been an eye - 
witneſs of our Saviour or his Miracles; conſider- 
ing that he was a Phariſee of Quality and Learn- 
ing, foreign as well as Jewiſh, one of great Em-- 
ployment in the State, and that the Goſpel was 
5 preached. 
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preached to the poor; that the firſt Inſtruments 
of ſpreading it, and the firſt Converts. to it were 
mean and illiterate, that it might not ſeem the 
work of Man, or beholding to Humane intereſt 
or power, conſidering, the — prejudice of the 
Jews, who expected in the Meſſiab a temporal and 
conquering Prince, which prejudice was ſo. ſtrong, 
that they choſe rather to attribute our Saviour's 
miracles to the Devil, than acknowledge him to be 
the Chriſt : Conſidering, alſo the helliſh: Diſorder 
and Confuſion of the Jewiſh State in the Days of 
Joſepbus, when Mens minds were filled and aſto- 
. niſhed with unparallel'd wars, diſſenſions, ,maſla- 
eres, and ſeditions of that devoted people. Lay: 
ing all theſe; things together, I do not think it 
ſtrange, that ſuch a man, writing with ſuch.a view, 
at ſuch a time, and in ſuch circumſtances, ſhov'd 
- omit to deſcribe our Bleſſed Saviour'slife and death, 
or 10 22 his miracles, or to take notice of the 
State. of. the Chriſtian, Church, which was then as 

a grain, of Muſtard: ſeed beginning to take Root 
— germinate. And this will ſeem ſtill leſs ſtrange, 
if it be conſidered, that the Apoſtles in a few years 
after our Saviour's death departed from! Jeruſalem, 
ſetting themſelves to convert the Gentiles, and were 
diſperſed throughout the world; that the Converts 


in Jeruſalem were, not only of the meaneſt of the 


people, but alſo few; the three thouſand, added 


to the Church in one day updn Peter's preaching 


in that city, appearing to have been not Inhabi- 
tants but Strangers from all parts aſſembled to 
celebrate the feaſt of Pentecaſt; and that all the 
time of Joſephus and for ſeveral: years after, during 
a Succeſſion: of fifteen ' Biſhops, the Chriſtians at 
feruſalem ahſerneu the Aale Law *, and were 


conſequently 


„ Solp. Sever, Sacr. Hit. 1 2. & Euſeb. Chron. lib. 
potter, 


Faw 


EC Da a RED oooh, at ef Fo 


Apoſtle. It is obſervable, I ſay, that ſpeaki 
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conſequently in -ontward appearance, one peo 
ane dene of the Fews, which muſt have made 
mem leſs obſervable.” I wou'd fain know what 
reaſon we have to fuppoſe, that the Goſpel,” which 
in its firſt; Propagation ſeemed to overlook the 
great or conſiderable men of this world; might not 
alſo have been over looked by them, as a thing not 
ſuited to their apprehenſions and way of thinking? 
Beſides, in thaſe early times might not other learn- 
ed Jews as well as Gamaliel, ſuſpend their judg- 
ment of this new way, as not knowing what to 
make or ſay of it, being on one hand unable to quit 
the Notions and Traditions in which they were 
brought up, and, on the other, not daring to reſiſt 
or ſpeak againſt the Goſpel, leſt they ſhould be 
found to fight againſt God? Surely at all events; 
it cou'd never be expected, that an uncoverted 
Jew ſhou' d give the ſame account of the Life, Mi- 
racles, and Doctrine of Jeſus Cbriſt, as might be+ 
come a Chriſtian to have given; nor on the other 
hand was it at all improbable, that a Man of ſenſe 
ſhou'd beware to leſſen or traduce what, for ought 
he knew, might have been a heavenly Diſpenſati- 
on, between which two courſes the middle was to 
ſay nothing, but paſs it over in a doubtful or a 
reſpectful ſilence. And it is obſervable, that where 
this Hiſtorian occaſionally mentions Jeſus Chriſtin 
his account of St. Jamer's death, he doth it with 


out any reflection, or ſaying eicher: good or bad; 


though at the ſame time he ſhews-a regard for m | 
ing o 
Jeſus his expreſſion is, who was called the Chriſt, 


not who pretended to be the Chriſt, or Who was 


falſely called the Chriſt, but ſimply rd neyopire Rg 


It is evident Joſephus knew hare: was ſuch a Man 
a cen, and that he was ſaid to be the Chriſt, 


and 


+ Ass v. 
* Joſ. Ant. 1. 26. c. 8. 
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and yet he condemns neither him nor his follow: 
which to me ſeems an Argument in their favour. 
Certainly if we fuppoſe Joſepbhus to have known or 
been perſuaded that he was an Impoſtor, it will be 
difficult to account for his not ſaying fo in plain 
terms. But if we ſuppoſe him in\GamalicÞs way 
of thinking, who ſuſpended his judgment, and was 
afraid of being found to fight againſt God, it ſhou'd 
ſeem natural for him to behave in that very man- 

ner, which according to you makes againſt our 
Faith, — I verily think makes for it. But what 
if Foſepbus had been a Bigot, or even a Sadducee; 
an Infidel, an Atheiſt? What then! we reddily 
grant there might have been Perſons of Rank, Po- 
liticians, Generals, and Men of Letters, then as 
well as now, Jer as well as Engliſbmen, who be- 
lieved no revealed Religion: And that ſome ſuch 
perſons might poſſibly have heard of a man in low 
life who performed Miracles by Magic, without 
informing themſelves, or perhaps ever inquiring, 
about his Miſſion and Doctrine. Upon the whole, 
I cannot comprehend, why any Man ſhou'd con- 
clude againſt the Truth of the Goſpel, from Joſe- 
pbus's omitting to ſpeak of it, any more than from 
his omitting to embrace it. Had tlie firſt Chriſti- 
ans been Chief Prieſts and Rulers, or Men of ſci- 
ence and learning, like Philo and Foſephus, it might 
perhaps with better colour have been objected, 


that their: Religion was of Humane Contrivance, 
than now that it: hath pleaſed God by weak things 
to confound the Strong. This I. think ſufficiently 


accounts, why in the beginning the Goſpel might 


overlook or be overlooked by Men of: as certein 


erg and character. 

XXVII. ALC. And yet it ſeems an 00 argu- 
ment in proof of any Doctrine, that it was preach- 
ad by ſimple people to ſimple people. CRI. In- 


— 


deed if. there was no other atteſtation to the . 


JVC 
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of the Chriſtian Religion, this muſt be owned a 
very weak one. But if a Doctrine begun by inſtru- 
ments, mean as to all Humane Advantages, and 
making its firſt Progreſs among thoſe, who had 
neither wealth nor Art nor power to grace or en- 
courage it, ſhou'd in a ſhort time by its own in- 
nate Excellency, the mighty force of Miracles, 
and the demonſtration of the Spirit, not only with- 
out, but againſt, all worldly Motives ſpread through 
the world, and ſubdue Men of all ranks and condi- 
tions of life, woy'd it not be very-unreaſonable to 
reject or ſuſpeQ it, for the want of humane means? 
And might not this with much better reaſon be 
thought an Argument of its coming from God? 
ALC. But till an inquiſitive Man will want, the 


Teſtimony of Men of learning and knowledge. 


(Rl. But from the firſt Century onwards, there 
was never wanting the teſtimony of ſuch Men, who 
wrote learnedly in defence of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, who lived, many of them, when the memory 
of things was freſh, who had abilities to judge and 
means to know, and who gave the cleareſt proofs 
of their conviction and ſincerity. ALC. But all 
the while theſe Men were Chriſtians, prejudiced 
Chriſtians, and therefore their Teſtimony is to be 
ſuſpected. CRI. It ſeems then you wou'd have 
Jews or Heathens atteſt the Truths of Chriſtanity. 
IC. That is the muy thing I want. CRI. But 
how can this be? or if it cou'd, wou'd not any 
rational Man be apt to ſuſpect ſuch Evidence, and 
aſk, how it was poſſible for a Man really to be- 
lieve ſuch things himſelf and not become a Chri- 
ſtian? the Apoſtles and firſt Converts were them- 
ſelves Fews, and brought up in a veneration for 
the Law of, Moſes, and in all the prejudices of that 
people : many Fathers, Chriſtian Philoſophers, and 
learned Apologiſts for the Faith, who had been 
bred Gentiles, were without doubt imbued with 

Z | pPrejudices 
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prejudices of Education: and if the finger of God 
and force of Truth converted both the one and 
the other from Judaſſin or Gentiliſm, in ſpight of 
their prejudices to Chriſtianity, is not their Teſti- 
mony ſo much the ſtronger? Vou have then the 
ſuffrages of both Fews' and Gentiles, atteſting to the 
Truth of our Religion in che earlieſt ages. But to 
expect or deſire the atteſtation of Jerus remaining 
'Fewws, or of Gentiles remaining Gentiles, ſeems un- 
reaſonable: nor can it be imagined that the Teſti- 
mony of Men, who were not converted themſelves, 
ſnhou'd be the imelieſt to convert others. We have 
indeed the Teſtimony of Heathen Writers to prove, 
That about the time of our Saviour's birth, there 
was a general expectation in the eaſt of a Meſſiah 
or Prince; who ſhou'd found a new Dominion: 


That there were ſuch people as Chriſtians: That 


they were cruelly perſecuted and put to death: 
That they were innocent and holy in life and wor- 
Thip: And that there did really exiſt in that time, 
certain perſons and facts mentioned in the New 
Teſtament : And for other points, we have learned 
Fathers, ſeveral of whom had been, as I already 
obſerved, bred Heathens, to atteſt their Truth. 
AMC. For my part I have no great opinion of the 


capacity or learning of the Fathers, and many 


learned Men, eſpecially of the reformed Churches 
abroad, are of the ſame mind, which ſaves me the 
trouble of looking my ſelf into their voluminous 
Writings. CRI. I ſhall not take upon me to ſay, 


with the Minute Philoſopher Pomponatius *, that 


Origen, Baſil, Auguſtin, and divers other Fathers, 
were equal to 'Plato, Ariſlotle, and the gteateſt 
of the Gentiles in Humane Knowledge. wy if J 
may be-allowed'to' make a Jtd end from what I 
have ſeen of their writings, I ſhov'd think ſeveral 
of oy Men of great pn eloquence, and learn- 
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ing, and much ſuperior to theſe who ſeem to un- 
dervalue them. Without any affront to certain 
modern Critics or Tranſlators, Eraſmus may be al- 
lowed a man of fine taſte, and a fit judge of ſenſe 
and good writing, though his judgment in this 
point was very different from theirs. Some of our 
reformed Brethren, becauſe the Romani/ts attribute 
too much, ſeem to have attributed too little to 
them, from a very uſual, though no very judicious 
oppoſition ; which is apt to lead men to remark 
defects, without making proper allowances, and to 
ſay things which neither piety, candour, nor good 
ſenſe require them to ſay. © 1 i 

XXVHI. ALC. But though I ſhou'd acknow- 
ledge, that a concurring Teſtimony of many learn- 
ed and able Men throughout the firſt ages of Chri- 
ffianity may have its weight, yet when J conſidet 
the great number of Forgeries and Hereſies that 
ſprung up in thoſe times, it very much weakens 


their credit. CRI. Pray, Alcipbron, wou'd it be 


allowed a good Argument in the mouth of a Pa- 
piſt againſt the Reformation, that many abſurd 
Seas ſprung up at the ſame time with it? Are 
we to wonder, that when good ſeed is ſowing, the 
enemy ſhou'd ſow tares? But at once to cut off 
ſeveral Objections, let us ſuppoſe in fact, what you 
do not deny poſſible, that there is a God, a Devil, 
and a Revelation from Heaven committed to writ- 
ing many Centuries ago. Do but take a view of 


Humane. Nature, and conſider, what wou'd pro- 


bably follow upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and whe- 
ther it is not very likely there ſhowd be Half- 
believers, miſtaken Bigots, holy Frauds, ambitious, 
intereſted, diſputing, conceited, ſchiſmatical, hæ- 


retical, abſurd Men among the Profeſſors of ſuch 


revealed Religion, as well as after a courſe of ages, 


various readings, omiſſions, tranſpoſitions, and ob- 


ſcurities in the text of the ſacred Oracles? And 


: 
* 
" 1 
* 
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if ſo, I leave you to judge, whether it be reaſona: 


ble to make thoſe events an Objection againſt the 
being of a thing, which wou'd probably and natu- 
rally follow upon the Suppoſal of its Being. ALC. 
After all, ſay what you will, this variety of Opi- 
nions. muſt needs ſhake the faith of a reaſonable 
Man. Where there are ſo many different Opini- 
ons on the ſame point, it is very certain-they can- 
not all be true, but it is certain they may all be 
falſe. And the means to find out the Truth! when 
a Man of ſenſe ſets about this Inquiry, he finds 


himſelf on a ſudden ſtartled and amuſed with hard 


words and knotty queſtions. This makes him a- 
bandon the purſuit, thinking the game not worth 
the chaſe. CRI. But wou'd riot this Man of ſenſe 
do well to conſider, it muſt argue want of diſcern. 
ment, to reject divine Truths for the ſake of Hu- 
mane Follies? Uſe but the ſame candour and im- 
partiality in treating of Religion, that you wou'd 
think proper on other ſubjects. We deſire no 
more, and expect no leſs. In Law, in Phyſic, in 
Politics, wherever men have refined, is it not evi- 
dent they have been always apt to. run into diſ- 
putes and chicane? But will that hinder you from 


admitting, there are many good rules and juſt no- 


tions, and uſeful truths in all thoſe profeſſions, 
Phyſicians may diſpute, perhaps vainly and unin- 
telligibly, about the Animal Syſtem : they may 
aſſign different cauſes of Diſtempers, ſome explain- 
ing them by the elementary qualities, hot and 
cold, moiſt and dry, yet this doth not hinder, but 
the Bark may be good for an Ague, and Rhubarb 
for a Flux. Nor can it others by chymical, others 
by mechanical principles, be inferred from the dif- 
ferent ſeas, which from time to time have ſprung 


up in that profeſſion, the Dogmatic, for inſtance, 


. Empiric, Methodic, Galenic, Paracelſian, or the 
hard words and knotty queſtions and idle theories 
2 | | h * which 
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which have grown from them, or been engrafted 
on them, that, therefore, we ſhou'd deny the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, or reject their excellent 
rules about Exerciſe, Air, and Diet. ALC, 1 
ſeems you wou'd ſcreen Religion by the example 
of other profeſſions, all which have produced Seas. 
and Diſputes as well as Chriſtianity, which may 
in it ſelf be true and uſeful, notwithſtanding mam 
falſe and fruitleſs Notions engrafted on it by the 
wit of Man. Certainly if this had been oder a 
or believed by many acute Reaſoners, they wour'd* . 
never have made the multiplicity of Religious G? 
pinions and Controverſies an Argument againſt 
Religion in general. CRI. How ſuch an obvious 
Truth ſhou'd eſcape Men of ſenſe and inquiry L 
leave you to account: But I can very eaſily ac 
count for the groſs miſtakes in thoſe, who paſs'for * 
Free-thinkers without ever thinking ; or, if wy. 
do think, whoſe meditations are employ'd om other” 
points of a very different nature, from a; ſerious: 
and impartial Inquiry about Religion. 
XXIX. But to return: what or where is the 
profeſſion of Men, who never ſplit into ſchiſmms, 
or never talk nonſenſe? Is it not evident, that 
out of all the kinds of knowledge, on which tfie 
Humane mind is employ'd, there grow certain ex- 
creſcences, which may be pared off, like the clip- 
pings of hair or nails in the body, and with no 
worſe conſequence. Whatever Bigots or Enthu- 
ſiaſts, whatever notional or ſcholaſtic Divines may 
ſay or think, it is certain the Faith derived from 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, was not a piece of empty 
Sophiſtry; they did not deliver and tranſmit down” 
to us xi arary but your yen; to uſe the x14 
preſſion of a holy Confeſſor v. And, to pretend 
to demoliſh their foundation for the ſake of Hu- 
mane Superſtructure, be — hay or ſtubble or what ; 


it 


* 
* 
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it will, is no Argument of juſt thought or reaſon; 


any more than it is of fairneſs, to ſuppoſe a doubt- 


wy ſenſe 52 and argue from one fide of the que- 
8 Joi ber 15 0 Pom ints. Whether, for inſtance, 


e 55 is to be underſtood in a 
ye wc 5 e enſe? Whether the Book of 
puted. between 


25 be an Hiſtor 2 or a Parable? Being points diſ- 
right to argue from one ſide of the Queſtion, in 
thoſe. or the like caſes. This or that Tenet of a 

.this or that controverted Notion is not what 
we-contend for at preſent, but the general Faith 
taught by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and. preſerved. 
by univerſal and perpetual Tradition in all the 

*hurches down to our own times. To tax or ſtrike 
at this Divine Doctrine, on account of things fo- 

reign and adventitious, the ſpeculations and diſ- 
putes of curious Men, is in my mind an abſurdity 
of the ſame kind, as it wou'd be to cut down a 
fine. tree yielding Fruit and Shade, becauſe its 
leaves afforded nouriſhment for Caterpillars, or 
becauſe Spiders may now and then weave cobwebs 
among the branches. A. C. To divide and diſtin- 
5 wou'd take time. We have ſeveral Gentle- 
men very capable of judging in the groſs, but 
that want attention for irkſome and dry Studies 
of, qunate Inquiries. To which as it would be 
very hard to oblige Men againſt; their will, ſo it 


muſt, be a great wrong to the world, as well as 


themſelves to debar them from the Right of de- 


ciding according to their natural ſenſe of things. 
(Rl. It were to be wiſhed thoſe capable Men 
wduld employ their Judgment and attention on the 


lade objects. If the theological Inquiries are un- 
17 0 the field of nature is wide. How many 

Mſcoveries to be made]! how many Errors to be 
oqtrected in arts and ſciences! how many Vices to 
bs reformed in life and e * do men 
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riſtians, an Infidel can have no 
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ſingle out ſuch points as are innoteflt and uſeful, 


when there are ſo many 


amended 7 Why fet themſelves to deſtroy the hopes 
of Humane Kind and ericouragements to Virtue? 
Why deli _ to judge where they diſdain to in- 
' Why not employ their noble Talents on 
| - Longitude or perpetual Motion? ALC. I won- 
w_ ſhou'd not ſee the difference between points 
rioſity and Religion. Thofe employ - only 
hes of a genius or humour fuited to at] but 
all Mankind have a right to cenſure, and are con- 
cerned to judge of theſe, except this will bfindly 
_ ſubmit to be governed by the dle wildem of th 
Anceſtors and the eſtabliſhed Laws of their Coun- 
CRI. It ſhou'd ſeem, if they are coneerned, 
to judge, they are not leſs concerned to examine 


beben they judge. ALC. But after all the exami- 
nation and in ry that mortal Man can make about 


Revealed Religion, it is impoſſible to come at any 
rational fure footing. | 
XXX. There is, indeed, 4 deal of ſpecicus 
talk about Paith founded upon Miracles; but when 
I examine this matter . and trace Chriſ- 
tian Faith up to its original, I find it reſts upon 
much darkneſs and ſcruple and uncertainty, In- 
ſtead of points evident or agreeable to Humane 
Reaſon, I find a wonderful narrative of the Son of 
God'tempted in the wilderneſs by the Devil, a thing 
utterly unaccountable, without any end, or uſe or 
reaſon whatfoever, I meet with ſtrange Hiſtories 
of Apparitions of Angels and Voices from Heaven, 
with ſurpriſing accounts of Dæmoniacs, things quite 
out of the road of common Senſe or Obſervation, 
with ſeveral incredible feats ſaid to have been done 


by Divine Power, but more probably the Inven- 
tions of Men; nor the leſs likely to be ſo becauſe 


I cannot pretend to ſay with what view they were. 
invented. | Deſigns deeply laid are dark, and the 
O2 


leſs” 


. \* . 


rnicious miſtakes to be 
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leſs we know. the more we ſuſpedt: But admit- 
ting them for true, I ſhall not allow them to be 
miraculous, until I en know the power of 
what are called ſecond cauſes and the force of Ma- 
fe CRI. You ſeem, Alcipbron, to analyſe, not 
Faith but infidelity, and trace it to its Principles; 
which; from your own account, 1 collect to be 
dark and doubtful ſcruples and ſurmiſes, haſtineſs 
in judging, and narrowneſs in thinking, grounded 
on a fanciful notion which over- rates the little ſcant- 
ling of F rience, and on real igno- 
rance of the views of Providence, and of the qua- 
lities, operations, and mutual reſpects of the ſe- 
veral kinds of beings, which are, or may be, for 
ought you know, in the Univerſe. Thus obſcure, 
'- uncertain, conceited, and conjeQural are the Prin- 
ciples of Infidelity. Whereas on the other hand, 


the Principles of Faith ſeem to be points plain and 
clear. It is a clear point, that this Faith in Chriſt 
. was ſpread abroad throughout the world, ſoon after 
his death. It is a clear point, that this was not 
effected by humane Learning, Politics, or Power. 
It is a clear point, that in the early times of the 
Church there were ſeveral men of Knowledge 
and Integrity, who embraced, this Faith not from 
any, but againſt all, temporal motives, It is a. 
clear point, that the nearer they were to the foun- 
tain- head, the more opportunity they had to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, as to the Truth of theſe facts, 
which they believed. It is a clear point that the 
leſs intereſt there was to perſuade, the more need 
there was of Evidence to convince them. It is a 
clear point that they relied on the Authority of 
thoſe. who declared themſelves eye-witneſſes of the 
Miracles and Reſurrection of Chriſt. It is a clear 
point, that thoſe profeſſed Eye- witneſſes ſuffered 
much for this their Atteſtation, and finally ſealed 
it with their Blood. It is a clear point, that theſe 
. Witneſſes, 
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Witneſſes, weak and contemptible as they were, 
overcame the world, ſpread more light, preached 
purer morals, and did more benefit to Mankind, 
than all the Philoſophers and Sages put together. 
TRE pO He to me clear and ſure, and, 
being allow' d ſuch, they are plain, juſt, and rea- 
ſonable motives of aſſent; they ſtand upon no fal- 
lacious ground, they contain nothing beyond our 
ſphere,” neither ſuppoſing more knowledge nor 
other faculties than we are really maſters of; and 
if they ſhou'd not be admitted for morally certain, 
as I believe they will by fair and unprejudiced In- 
quirers, yet the allowing them to be only probable 
is ſufficient to ſtop the mouth of an Infidel.” Theſe 
plain points, I fay are the Pillars of our Faith, and 
not thoſe obſcure ones by you ſuppoſed, which are 
in truth the unſound, uncertain Principles of Infi- 
delity, to a raſh, prejudiced, and aſſuming Spi- 
rit. To raiſe an Argument, or anſwer an objecti- 
on, from hidden powers of Nature or Magic is 
groping in the dark; but by the evident light of 
ſenſe men might be ſufficiently certified of ſenſible 
Effects, and matters of Fact, ſuch as the Miracles 
and Reſurrection of Chriſt : and the Teſtimony of 
ſuch Men may be tranſmitted to After-ages, with 
the ſame moral certainty as other Hiſtorical Nar- 
rations: and thoſe ſame miraculous Facts, com- 
pared by Reaſon with the Doctrines they were 
brought to prove do afford to an unbiaſſed mind 
ſtrong Indications of their coming from God, or 
a ſuperior principle, whoſe Goodneſs retrieved the 
Moral World, whoſe Power commanded the Na- 
tural, and whoſe Providence extended over both. 
Give me leave to ſay, that nothing dark, nothing 
incomprehenſible, or myſterious, or unaccounta- 
ble, is the ground or motive the principle or foun- 
dation, the proof or reaſon of our faith, although 
it may be the object of it. For it muſt be owned, 
| O 3 * 
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that, if by clear and ſure principles we are ratio- 
nally led to believe a point leſs: clear, we do not 
therefore reject ſuch point, becauſe it is myſterious - 
to conceive, or difficult to account for, nor wou'd 
it be right ſo to do. As for Jews and Gentiles, an- 
ciently attributing our Saviour's Miracles to Magic 
this is ſo far from being a Proof againſt them, that 
to me it ſeems rather a Proof of the Facts, with - 
out diſproving the Cauſe to which we aſcribe them. 
As we do not pretend to know the Nature, and 
Operations of Dæmons, the Hiſtory, Laws, and 
Syſtem of rational Beings, and the , Schemes or 
| Views of Providence, ſo far as to account for eve- 
2 action and appearance recorded in the Goſpel; 
ſo neither do you know enough of thoſe things, to 
be able from that Knowledge of yours to object a- 
gainſt accounts ſo well atteſted. It is an eaſy mat- 
ter to raiſe Scruples upon many authentic parts of 
Civil Hiſtory, which, requiring a more perfect 
knowledge of Facts, Circumſtances, and Councils, 
than we can come at to explain them, muſt be to 
us inexplicable. And this is ſtill more eaſy with 
reſpet to the Hiſtory of Nature, in which, if 
Surmiſes were admitted for -proofs againſt things 
odd, ſtrange, and unaccountable, if our ſcanty Ex- 
perience were made the rule and meaſure of Truth, 
and all theſe Phænomena rejected, that we, through 
ignorance of the Principles, and Laws, and Syſtem 
Nature, cou'd not explain, we ſhou'd indeed 
make Diſcoveries, but it wou'd be only of our own 
Blindneſs and Preſumption. And = men that 
are ſo eaſily and fo often gravell'd in common 
Points, in things natural and viſible, ſhay'd yet be 
f and dogmatical about the inviſible 


5 


ſo ſharp-ſigh 1 about the ir 
World, and its Myſteries, is to me a point utterly 
unaccountable by all the Rules of Logic, and: good 
Senſe. Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot help 
thinking there are Points ſufficiently plain, and clear, 


and 
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and full, whereon a Man may ground a reaſonable 
Faith in Chriſt: but that the attacks of Minute 
Philoſophers againſt this faith are grounded upi 
Darkneſs, Ignorance and Preſumption. ALG. 
doubt I ſhall ſtill remain in the dark as to the 
Proofs of the Chriſtian Religion, and always pre- 
ſume there is nothing in tlemn. 
XXXI. For how is it poſſible, at this remote 
diſtance, to arrive at any Knowledge, or frame a- 
ny Demonſtration about it? CRI. What then? 
Knowledge, I grant, in a ſtrict ſenſe cannot be had 
without Evidence or Demonſtration ; but probable 
Arguments are a ſufficient ground of Faith.. Who 
ever ſuppoſed that ſcientifical Proofs were neceſſary 
to make a Chriſtian? Faith alone is required; and 
provided that, in the main and. upon the phole, . 
Men are perſuaded, this ſaving Faith may conſiſt . 
with fome degrees of Obſcurity, Scruple, ,and Er- 
ror, For although the Light of: Truth be un- 
changeable, and the ſame in its eternal Source, 
the Father of Lights: Vet with reſpect to us, it 
is variouſly weakened and: obſcured, , . paſſing 
„ where 


" 


ſuppoſe them derived from the ſame 
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us the Light i is very dim, and yet it is expected 
we ſhou'd believe this Point as well as they. For 
my part J believe, with Spino/a, that Chriſt's 
Death was Literal, but his Reſurrection Allegori- 
cal . (CRI. And for my part, I can ſee nothing 
in this celebrated Infidel, that ſhou'd make me de- 
ſert matters of Fact, and moral Evidence, to a- 
dopt his Notions. Though I muſt needs own I 
admit an allegorical ReſurreQion that proves the 
real, to wit, a Reſurrection of Chriſt's Diſciples 


from Weakneſs to Reſolution, from Fear to Cou- 


rage, from Deſpair to Hope, for which, for ought 
can ſee, no rational Account can be given, but 
the ſenſible Evidence that our Lord was truly, re- 
ally, and literally riſen from the dead: But as it 
cannot be denied that his Diſciples, who were 
Eye · witneſſes of his Miracles and Reſurrection, had 
Stronger Evidence than we can have of thoſe Points: 
So it cannot be denied, that ſuch Evidence was 
then more neceſſary, to induce Men to embrace a 


new Inſtitution, contrary to the whole Syſtem of 
their Education, their Prejudices, their Paſſions, 
their Intereſts, and every Humane Motive. Though. 


to me it ſeems, the moral Evidence and probable 


Arguments within our reach, are abundantly ſuffi- 
cient to make prudent thinking Men adhere to the 
Faith; handed down to us from our Anceſtors, 


eſtabliſhed by the Laws of our Country,, requiring 
Submiſſion 1 in Points above our Knowledge, and 
for the reſt recommending Doacrines the moſt a- 
greeable to our Intereſt and our Reaſon. And, how- 
ever ſtrong the Light might have been at the Fe 
tain-head, yet its long Continuance and Propaga- 


the World, have been very wonderful. We may 


now take a more comprehenſive View of the Con- 


nexion, Order, and Progreſs of the divine Diſpen- 


| ſations, 
v. Spinoſa Epiſt ad Oldenburgium. 


tion, by ſuch unpromiſing Inſtruments throughout 
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ſations, and, by a retroſpe& on a long Series of 
paſt Ages, perceive a Unity of - Deſign running 
throughout the whole, a gradual diſcloſing and 


fulfilling the Ry of Providente! 1 regular 
Progreſs from Types to Antitypes, from things 


Carnal to things Spiritual, from Earth to Heaven. 
We may behold'Chriſt crucified, that ſtumbling- 
block of the Fews, and fooliſhneſs to the-Greets, 
putting a final Period to the Temple Worſhip of 
the one, and the Idolatry of the other, and that 
Stone, which was cut out of the Mountain with- 
out Hands, and brake in Pieces all other King- 
doms, become it ſelf a great Mountain. 
XXXII. If a due RefleQion on theſe things be 
not ſufficient to beget a Reverence for the Chriſtian 
Faith in the Minds of Men, I ſhou'd rather impute 
it to any other Cauſe, than a wiſe and cautious In- 
credulity : When I ſee their eaſineſs of Faith in the 
common concerns of Life, where there is no Pre- 
judice or Appetite to bias or diſturb their natural 
Judgment: When 1 ſee thoſe very Men that in 
Religion will not ſtir a ſtep without Evidence, and 
at every turn expect Demonſtration, truſt their 
Health to a Phyſician, and their Lives to a Sailor 
with an implicit faith, I cannot think they de- 
ſerve the honour of being thought more incredu- 
lous than other Men, or that they are more ac- 
cuſtom'd to know, and for this reaſon leſs inclined 
to believe. On the contrary, one is tempted to 
ſuſpe&, that Tgnorance hath. a greater ſhare than 
Science in our modern Infidelity, and that it pro- 
ceeds more from a wrong Head, or an irregular 
Will than from deep Reſearches. LIF. We do 
not, it muſt be owned, think that Learning or 
deep Reſearches are neceſſary to paſs right Judg- 
ments upon things. I ſometimes ſuſpe& that Learn- 
ing is apt to produce and juſtify Whims, and ſin- 
Fry believe we ſhou'd do better without xit. 
. O 5 Our 
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Our Sect are divided on this Point, but much the 
greater part think with me. I have heard more 
than once very obſerving Men remark, that Learn - 
ing was the true humane Means which preſerved 
Religion in the World, and that, if we had it in 


our power to prefer Blockheads in the Church, all | 


wou'd ſoon be right. CRI. Men muſt be ſtrange. 
ly in love with their Opinions, to put out their 

yes rather than part with them. But it has been 
often remarked, by obſerving Men that there are 
no greater Bigots than Infidels. - LIS. What, a 
| Free-thinker and a Bigot, impoſſible ! CRI. Not 
ſo impoſſible neither, that an Infidel ſhou*d be bi- 
goted to his Infidelity. Methinks I ſee a Bigot, 
wherever I ſee a Man over- bearing and poſitive 
without knowing why, laying the greateſt ſtreſs 
on Points of ſmalleſt moment, haſty to judge of the 
Conſcience, 'Thoughts, and inward Views of other 
Men, impatient of reaſoning againſt his own Opi- 

nions, and choofing them with Inclination rather 
than Judgment, an Enemy to Learning, and at- 


tached to mean Authorities. How far our Mo- 


dern Infidels agree with this Deſcription, I leave 
to be conſidered by thoſe who really conſider and 
think for themſelves. LIF. We are no Bigots, 
we are Men that diſcover Difficulties in Religion, 
that tie Knots and raiſe Scruples, which diſturb 
the Repoſe and interrupt the golden Dreams of Bi- 
gots, who therefore cannot endure us. CRI. They 
- who caſt about for Difficulties, will be ſure to find 
er make them vpon-every ſubject: But he that 
-wou'd, upon thi of Reaſon, ere himſelf in- 
to a Judge, in order to make a wiſe Judgment on 
Subject of that nature, will not only conſider 
the doubtful and difficult Parts of it, but take a 
eomprehenſive View of the whole, conſider it in 
all its Parts and Relations, trace it to its Original, 
examine its Principles, Effects, and Tendencies, 
x::4 >: 4 118 
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its Proofs internal and external; he will diſtinguifh 
between the clear Points and the obſcure, the cer- 
tain and the uncertain, the eſſential and circum- 
ſtantial, between what is genuine and what foreigi: 
he will conſider the different ſorts of Proof, that 
belong to different things, where Evidence is to 
be expected, where Probability may ſuffice, and 
where it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe there ſhou'd be 
Doubts and Scruples: He wil proportion his Pains 


and Exactneſs to the Importance of the Inquiry, 
and check that Diſpoſition of his Mind to conclude 
all thoſe Notions, groundleſs Prejudices, wi 
which it was imbued before it knew the Reafon of 
them. He will ſilence his Paſſions, and liſten to - 
Truth : He will endeavour to untie Knots as well : 
as to tie them, and dwell rather on the light parts . 
of things than the obſcure: He will balance the 
force of his Underſtanding with the difficulty of the 
Subject, and to render his Judgment impartial, 
hear Evidence on all ſides, and, ſo far as he is led 
by Authority, chooſe to follow that of the honeſt- 
eſt and wiſeſt Men. Now it is my ſincere Opinion, 
the Chriſtian Religion may well ſtand the Teſt of 
ſuch an Inquiry. LYS. But ſuch an Inquiry wou'd 
coſt too much Pains and Time. We have thought 
of another Method; the bringing Religion to the. 
Teſt of Wit and Humour: This we find a much 
ſhorter, eaſier, and more effetual Way. And as 
all Enemies are at liberty to chooſe their Wea- 
pons, we make choice of thoſe we are moſt ex- 
pert at: And we are the better pleaſed with this 
Choice, having obſerved that of all things a ſolid 
Divine hates a Jeſt. To conſider the whole of the 
Subject, to read and think on all ſides, to object 
plainly, and anſwer directly, upon the foot of dry 
Reaſon and Argument, wou'd be a very tedious 
amd troubleſome Affair. Beſides it is attacking Pe- 


dants at their own Weapons. How much more 
| delicate 
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delicate and artful is it, to give a hint, to cover 
one's ſelf with an Enigma, to drop a double En- 
tendre, to keep it in one's Power to recover, and ſlip 
aſide, and leave his Antagoniſt beating the Air? 
This hath been practiſed with great Succeſs, and! 

believe it the top Method to gain Proſelytes, and 
confound Pedants. CRI. I have ſeen ſeveral things 
written in this way, which, I ſuppoſe, were copi- 
ed from the Behaviour of a fly ſort of Scorners 
one may ſometimes meet with. Suppoſe a con- 
ceited Man that wou'd paſs for witty, tipping the 
Wink upon one, thruſting out his Tongue at ano- 
ther; one while waggiſhly ſmiling, another with 
a grave Mouth and ludicrous Eyes; often affecting 
the Countenance of one who ſmother'd a Jeſt, and 
ſometimes burſting out in a Horſe-laugh : What a 
Figure wou'd this be, I will not ſay in the Se- 
nate or Council, but in a private Viſit among well- 
bred Men? And yet this is the Figure that cer- 
tain great Authors, who in this Age wou'd paſs 
for Models, and do paſs for Models, make in 
their polite and elaborate Writings on the moſt 
weighty Points. ALC. I who profeſs my ſelf an 
Admirer, an Adorer of Reaſon, am obliged to 
own, that in ſome Caſes the Sharpneſs of Ridicule 
can do more than the Strength of Argument, But 
| If we exert our ſelves in the uſe of Mirth and Hu- 
mour, it is not for want of other Weapons. It 
ſhall never. be ſaid that a Free-thinker was afraid 
of Reaſoning. No, Crito, we have Reaſons in 
ſtore, the beſt are yet to come; and if we can find 
an Hour for another Conference before we ſet out 
to morrow morning, I'll undertake you ſhall be 
plied with Reaſons, as clear, and home, and cloſe. 
to the Point as you cou'd wiſh, EY 
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The SEVENTH DIALOGUE. © 
. Chriſtian Faith impoſſible, II. Words fland er 
Ideas. III. No Knowledge or Paith without Ideas. 
IV. Grace, no Idea of it. V. Abſtract Ideas what- 
and bow made, VI. Abſtract general Ideas im- 
poſſible. VII. In what Senſe there may be general 
Ideas. VIII. Suggeſting Ideas not the only uſe of 
Words. IX. Force as difficult to form an Idea of 
as Grace, X. Notwithſtanding which uſeful Pro- 
poſitions may be formed concerning it. XI. Belief 
of the Trinity and other Myſteries not abſurd.” ' 
XII. Miſtakes about Faith an occaſion of profane. 
Raillery. XIII. Faith its true Nature and Effetts; 
XIV. Illuſtrated by Science. XV. By Aritbme- 
tic in particular. XVI. Sciences converſant a- 
bout Signs. XVII. The true End of Speech, Rea- 
fon, Science and Faith, XVIII. Metaphyſical 
Objeftions at ſtrong. againſt Human Sciences as 
Articles of Faith. XIX. No Religion, becauſe no 
Human Liberty, XX. Fartber Proof again 
Human Liberty. XXI. Fataliſm a Conſequence 
of erroneous Suppoſitions. XXII. Man an ac- 
countable Agent. XXIII. Inconſiſtency, Singula- 
rity, and Credulity of Minute Pbiloſapbert. 
XXIV. Untrodden Paths and new Light uf the. 
Minute Philoſophers. XXV. Sopbiftry of the: 
Minute Philoſophers. XXVI. Minute  Philoſos. 
phers ambiguous, eenigmatical,. unfatbomable. 
XXVII. Scepticiſm of the Minute Philoſapbert. 
XXVIII. How a Sceptic ougbt to bebave. XXIX. 
Minute Philoſophers | why difficult to convince;: 
XXX. Thinking not the epidemical Evil of theſe. 
times. XXXI. Infidelity not an Effet# of Reaſon! 
or Thought, its true Motives aſſigned. XXXII. 
Variety 
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Variety of Opinions about Religion, Efects there. 
of. XXXIIE Method, for proceeding with Mi- 
nute Philoſophers. XXXIV. Want of Thought 
and want of Education Defefts of \ the preſent 


Age 1 5 
E I HE Philoſophers having reſolved to ſet out 
for London next Morning, we aſſembled 
at break of day in the Library. Alcipbron began 


with a Declaration of his Sincerity, aſſuring us 


he had very maturely and with a moſt unbiaſſed 
Mind conſidered all that had been ſaid the day be- 
fore, He added that upon the whole he cou'd 
not deny ſeveral probable Reaſons were produced 
for embracing the Chriſtian Faith. But, ſaid he, 
thoſe Reaſons being only probable can never pre- 


vail againſt abſolute Certainty and Demonſtration. - 


If therefore I can demonſtrate your Religion to be 
a thing altogether abſurd and inconſiſtent, your 
probable Arguments in its defence do from that 
Moment loſe their Force, and with it all Right 
to be anſwer'd or conſidered. The concurring 
Teſtimony of fincere and able Witneſſes hath with- 
out queſtion great weight in humane Affairs. I will 
even grant that things odd and unaccountable to 
Humane Judgment or Experience, may ſometimes 
claim our Aſſent on that ſole Motive. And I will 
alſo grant it poſſible, for a Tradition to be con- 
y'd with moral Evidence through many Centu- 
ries, But at the ſame time you will grant to me, 
that a thing demonſtrably and palpably falſe is not 
to be admitted on any Teſtimony whatever, which 
at beſt can-never amount to Demonſtration, 'To 
be plain, no Teſtimony can make Nonſenſe Senfe ; 


no moral Evidence can make Contradictions con- 


ſiſtent. Know then, that as the Strength of our 
Cauſe doth not depend upon, fo neither is it to be 
decided by any critical Points of Hiſtory, Chro- 
8 a nology, 
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nology, or Languages. You are not to wonder, if 
the ſame ſort of Tradition and moral Proof, which 
governs our Aſſent with reſpe& to Facts in civil or 
natural. Hiſtory, is not admitted as a fufficient 
Voucher for metaphyſical Abſurdities and abfolute 
Impoſſibilities. Things obſcure and unaccounta- 
ble in humane Affairs, or the Operations of Na- 
ture, may yet be poſſible, and, if well atteſted, 
may be aſſented unto: But religious Aﬀent or 
Faith can be evidently ſhewn in its own nature to 
be impracticable, impoſſible, and abſurd, This is 
the primary Motive to Infidelity. This is our 
Citadel and Fortreſs, which may, indeed, be gra- 
ced with outworks of various Erudition, bat, if 
thoſe are demoliſhed, remains in it ſelf and of its 
own proper Strength impregnable. EUPH. This, 
it muſt be owned, reduceth our Inquiry within a 
narrow Compaſs: Do but make out this, and I 
ſhall have nothing more to ſay. ALC. Know 
then, that the ſhallow Mind of the Vulgar, as it 
dwells only on the outward Surface of things, and 
conſiders them in the groſs, may be eaſily impoſed 
on. Hence a blind Reverence for Religious Faith 
and Myftery. But when an acute Philoſopher - 
comes to diſſect and analyſe theſe Points, the Im- 
poſture plainly appears: And as he has no Blind- 
neſs, ſo he has no Reverence for empty Notions, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, for meer Forms of 
Speech, which mean nothing, and are of no uſe 
to Mankind. | 

II. Words are Signs: They do or ſhou'd ſtand 
for Ideas; which ſo far as they ſuggeſt they are fig» 
nificant. But words that ſuggeſt no Ideas are infig- 
nificant; He who-annexeth a clear Idea to every 
Word he makes uſe of ſpeaks Senſe ; but where 
ſuch Ideas are wanting, the Speaker utters Non- 
ſenſe. . In order therefore to know whether any 
Man's Speech be fſenſcleſs and inſignificant, we 


have 
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have nothing to do but lay aſide the Words and 
conſider the Ideas ſuggeſted by them. Men, not 
being able immediately to communicate their Ideas 
one to another, are obliged to make uſe of ſenſible 
Signs or Words; the uſe of which is to raiſe thoſe 
| Idea in the Hearer, which are in the Mind of the 

Speaker: And if they fail of this End they ſerve 

to no Purpoſe. He who really thinks hath a train 
of Ideas ſucceeding each other and connected in his 
Mind: And when he expreſſeth himſelf by Dif- 
courſe, each Word ſuggeſts a diſtin Idea to the 
Hearer or Reader; who by that means hath the 
ſame train of Ideas in his, which was in the Mind 
of the Speaker or Writer. As far as this Effect is 
produced, ſo far the Diſcourſe is intelligible, hath 
ſenſe and meaning. Hence it follows, that who- 
ever can be ſuppoſed to underſtand what he reads 
or hears muſt have a train of Ideas raiſed in his 
Mind, .correſpondent to the train of Words read 
or heard. Theſe plain Truths, to which Men rea- 
dily aſſent in Theory, are but little attended to 
in Practice, and therefore deſerve to be enlarged 
on and inculcated however obvious and undeniable. 
Mankind are generally averſe from thinking though 


apt enough to entertain Diſcourſe either in them- 


ſelves or others: the Effect whereof is, that their 
Minds are rather ſtored with Names than Ideas, 
the huſk! of Science rather than the thing. And 

et theſe Words without meaning do often make 
ÞitinQions of Parties, the Subje& matter of their 
Diſputes, and the Object of their Zeal. This is 
the moſt general Cauſe of Error, which doth not 
influence ordinary Minds alone, but even thoſe 
who'paſs for acute and learned Philoſophers are 


often employꝰd about Names inſtead of Things or 


Ideas, and are ſuppoſed to know when they wy 
| 1 hard Words without a meaning. 

__ Though it is evident that as Knowledge. is 
the 
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the Perception of the Connexion or Diſagreement 
between Ideas, he who doth not diſtinctly perceive 
the Ideas marked by the terms, ſo as to form a 
mental Propoſition anſwering to the verbal, can- 
not poſſibly have Knowledge: No more can he be 
ſaid to have Opinion or Faith which imply a weak- 
er Aſſent, but ſtill it muſt be to a Propoſition, 
the Terms of which are underſtood as clearly, al- 
though the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas may not be ſo evident, as in the caſe of Know- 
ledge. I ſay, all degrees of Aſſent whether found- 
ed on Reaſon or Authority, more or leſs cogent, 
are internal Acts of the Mind which alike terminate 
in Ideas as their proper Object: Without which 
there can be really no ſuch thing as Knowledge, 
Faith, or Opinion. We may perhaps raiſe a Duſt 
and Diſpute about Tenets purely verbal; but 
what is this at bottom more than meer trifling? 
All which will be eaſily admitted with reſpect to 
Humane Learning and Science; wherein it is an 
allowed Method to expoſe any Doctrine or Tenet 
by ſtripping them of the Words, and examining 
what Ideas are underneath, or whether any Ideas 
at all? This is often found the ſhorteſt way to end 
Diſputes, which might otherwiſe grow and multi- 
ply without end, the Litigants neither underſtand- 
ing one another nor themſelves. : It were needleſs 
to illuſtrate what ſhines by its own Light, and is 
admitted by all thinking Men. My endeavour. 
ſhall be only to apply it in the preſent Caſe. I ſup- 
poſe I need not be at any pains to prove, that the 
ſame Rules of Reaſon and good Senſe which ob- 
tain in all other Subjects ought to take place in 
Religion. As for thoſe who conſider Faith and 
Reaſon as two diſtin& Provinces, and wou'd have 
us think good Senſe has nothing to do where it is 
moſt concerned, I am reſolved never to argue with 
ſuch Men, but leave them in quiet r of 
their 
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their Prejudices. And now, for the particular Ap- 


plication of what I have ſaid, I ſhall not ſingle out 


any nice diſputed Points of School Divinity, or 
thoſe that relate to the Nature and Eſſence of God, 
which being allow'd infinite you might pretend to 
ſcreen them, under the general Notion of Diff- 
culties attending the Nature of Infinity. 

IV. Grace is the main Point in the Chriſtian 


Diſpenfation, nothing is oftener mentioned or more 


conſidered throughout the New Teſtament; where- 
in it is repreſented as ſomewhat of a very particu- 
lar kind, diſtin from any thing revealed to the 
Jerus, or known by the light of Nature. This ſame 
Grace is ſpoken of- as the Gift of God, as coming 
by Jeſus Chrift, as reigning, as abounding, as ope- 
rating. Men are ſaid to ſpeak through Grace, 
to believe through Grace. Mention is made of the 
Glory of Grace, the Riches of Grace, the Stew- 


ards of Grace. Chriſtians are ſaid: to be Heirs of 
Grace; to receive Grace, grow in Grace, be ſtrong 


in Grace, to ſtand in Grace, and to fall from Grace. 
And laſtly, Grace is ſaid to juſtify and to fave 


them. Hence Chriſtianity is ſtyled the Covenant 
or Diſpenſation of Grace. And it is well known 
that no Point hath created more Controverſy in the 


Chureh than this Doctrine of Grace. What Diſ- 
putes about its Nature, Extent, and Effects, a- 


bout univerſal, efficacious, ſufficient, preventing, 


irreſiſtible Grace have employ'd the Pens of Pro- 


teſtant as well as Popiſh Divines, of Janſeniſts 


and Moliniſts, of Lutherans, Calviniſts, and Armi- 
nians, as F have not the leaſt curioſity to know, ſo 
I need not ſay. It ſufficeth to obſerve, that there 
have been and are ſtill ſubſiſting great conteſts up- 
en theſe Points. Only one thing I ſhow'd defire to 
be informed of, to wit, what is the clear and diſ- 
tin& Idea marked by the Word Grace? I preſume 


2 — may know the bare meaning of a Term, 


without 
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without going into the depth of all thoſe learned 


Inquiries. This ſurely is an eaſy Matter, provided 
there is an Idea annexed to ſuch Term. And if 
there is not, it can be neither the ſubject of a ra- 
tional Diſpute, nor the Object of real Faith. Men 
may indeed, impoſe upon themſelves or others, 
and pretend to argue and believe, when at bottom 
there is no Argument or Belief, farther than meer 
verbal trifling. Grace taken in the vulgar Senſe, 
either for Beauty, or Favour, I can eaſily under- 
ſtand, But when it denotes an active, vital, ruling 
Principle, influencing and operating on the Mind 
of Man, diſtinct from every natural Power or Mo- 
tive, I profeſs my ſelf altogether unable to under- 
ſtand it, or frame any diſtinct Idea of it; and there - 
fore I cannot aſſent to any Propoſition concerning 
it, nor conſequently have any Faith about it: And 
it is a ſelf evident Truth, that God obligeth no 
Man to Impoſſibilities. At the requeſt of a Philo · 
ſophical Friend, I did caſt an Eye on the Writings 
be ſhew'd me of ſome Divines, and talked with 
others on this Subject, but after all I had read or 
heard cou'd make nothing of it, having always 
found whenever I laid aſide the Word Grace, and 
looked into my own Mind, a perfect vacuity or 
privation of all Ideas. And, as I am apt to think 
Mens Minds and Faculties are made much alike, 
I ſuſpe& that other Men, if they examined what 
they call Grace with the fame exadtneſs and in- 
difference, wou'd agree with me that there was no- 
thing in it but an empty Name. This is not the 
only Inſtance, where a Word often heard and pro- 
nounced is believed intelligible, for no other rea- 


ſon but becauſe it is familiar. Of the ſame kind 


are many other Points reputed neceſſary Articles 


of Faith. That which in the preſent cafe impoſeth 


upon Mankind I take to be partly this. Men 
ſpeak of this holy Principle as gf ſomething wh 
acts, 
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acts, moves, and determines; taking their Ideas 
from corporeal things, from Motion and the Force 
or Momentum of Bodies, which being of an obyi- 
ous and ſenſible Nature they ſubſtitute in place of 
a thing ſpiritual and incomprehenſible, which is a 
manifeſt Deluſion. For though the Idea of cor- 
poreal Force be never ſo clear and intelligible, it 
will not therefore follow that the Idea of Grace, a 
thing perfectly incorporeal, muſt be ſo too. And 
though we may reaſon diſtinctly, perceive, aſſent, 
and form Opinions about the one, it will by no 
means follow that we can do fo of the other: 
Thus it comes to. paſs, that a clear ſenſible Idea of 
what is real produceth, or rather is made a pre- 
tence for, an imaginary ſpiritual Faith that termi- 
nates in no Object; a thing impoſſible ! For there 


can be no Aſſent hers: there are no Ideas: And 
where there is no Aſſent there can be no Faith: 


And what cannot be, that no Man is obliged to. 
This is as clear as any thing in Euclid, | 
V. The ſame Method of Reaſoning may be * 
plied by any Man of Senſe, to confute all other 
the moſt eſſential Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
Vou are not therefore to wonder that a Man who 
proceeds on ſuch ſolid Grounds, ſuch clear and evi- 
dent Principles, ſnou'd be deaf to all you can ſay 


from moral Evidence, or probable Arguments, 


which are nothing in the balance againſt Demon- 
ſtration. ZUPH. The more Light and Force there 


is in this Diſcourſe, the more you are to blame for 


not having produced it ſooner. For my part, I 


ſhou'd never have ſaid one Word againſt Evidence. 
But let me ſee whether I underſtand you rightly. 
You ſay, every Word in an intelligible Diſcourſe 
muſt ſtand for an Idea; which Ideas as far as they 
are clearly and diſtinQly apprehended, ſo far the 
Diſcourſe hath meaning, without which it is uſe- 


EUVP H. For 


oy and inſignificant, ALC. I do. 


inſtance 
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inſtance, when. I hear the Words Man, Triangle, $ 


Colour, pronounced; they muſt excite in niy Mind 
diſtin Ideas of thoſe things whereof they are 
Signs, otherwiſe I .cannot be ſaid to underſtand 
them. ALC. Right. ZUPH. And this is the. on- 
ly true uſe, of Language. ALC. That is what 1 
affirm. EUPH. But every time the Word Man 
occurs in Reading or Converſation, I am not con- 
ſcious that the particular diſtin Idea of a Man is 
excited in my mind. For inſtance, when I read 
in St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Galatians theſe Words: 
If a Man thinketh himſelf to be ſomething, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth bimſelf. Methinks I com- 
prehend the Force and Meaning of this Propoſition, 
although I do not frame to my ſelf the particular 
diſtindt Idea of a Man. ALC. It is very true, 
ou do not form in your Mind the particular Idea 
of Peter, James, or Jobn, of a fair or a black, a 
tall or a low, a fat or a lean, a ſtraight or a croaked, 
a wiſe or a fooliſh, a ſleeping or waking Man, but 
the abſtraQ general Idea of Man, preſcinding from, 
and excluſive of all particular Shape, Size, Com- 
plexion, Paſſions, Faculties, and every individual 
Circumſtance. _ To explain this Matter more fully, 
you are to. underſtand there is in the Humane 
Mind, a Faculty of, contemplating the general Na- 
ture of things, ſeparate from all thoſe Particulari- 
ties which diſtinguiſh the Individuals one from a- 
nother. For Example, in Peter, Fames, and 
Jobn, you may obſerve in each a certain Collection 
of Stature, Figure, Colour, and other peculiar - 
Properties by which they are known aſunder, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other Men, and, if I may ſo 
ſay, individuated. Now leaving out of the Idea 
of a Man, that which is peculiar to the Individual, 
and retaining only that which is common to all 
Men, you form an abſtract univerſal Idea of Man 
er Human Nature, which includes no particular 


Stature, 
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Stature, Shape, Colour, or other quality whether 
of Mind or Body. After the ſame manner you 
may obſerve particular Triangles to differ one from 
another, as their ſides are equal or unequal, and 
their Angles greater or leſſer; whence they are 
denominated æquilateral, æquicrural, or ſcalenum, 
obtuſangular, acutangular, or rectangular. But 
the Mind excluding out of its Idea, all theſe pe- 
culiar Properties and Diſtinctions frameth the ge- 
neral abſtract Idea of a Triangle; which is nei- 
ther æquilateral, æquicrural, nor ſcalenum, nei- 
ther obtuſangular, acutangular, nor rectangular, 
but all and none of theſe at once . The ſame 
may be ſaid of the general abſtra& Idea of Colour, 
which is ſomething diſtin from and excluſive of 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow, and every other par- 


ticular Colour, including only that general Eſſence 
in which they all agree. And what has been faid 


of theſe three general Names, and the abſtract ge- 
neral Ideas they ſtand for may be applied te all 


others. For you muſt know, that particular Things 


or Ideas being infinite, if each were marked or 
ſignified by a diftin& proper Name, Words muſt 
have been innumerable, and Language an endleſs 
impoſſible thing. Hence it comes to paſs, that 


appellative or general Names ſtand, immediately 
and properly, not for particular but for abſtract 
general Ideas, which they never fail to excite in 
the mind, as oft as they are uſed to any fignificant 
Purpoſe. And without this, there cou'd be no 
Communication or Enlargement of Knowledge, no 
ſuch thing as univerfal Sctence or Theorems of any 
kind. Now for underſtanding any Propoſition or 


Diſcourſe, it is ſufficient that diſtin& Ideas are 


thereby ratſed in your mind, correſpondent to 


thoſe in the Speaker's, whether the Ideas fo raiſed 


see Locle on Humane Underſtanding, b. 4. e. 7. 


are 
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are particular or only abſtra& and general Ideas. 
Foraſmuch, nevertheleſs, as theſe are not ſo obvi- 
ous and familiar to vulgar minds, it happens that 
ſome Men may think they have no Idea at all, 
when they have not a particular Idea; but the 
truth is, you had the abſtract general Idea of Man, 
in the inſtance affigned, wherein you thought you 
had none. After the ſame manner, when it is 
ſaid, that the three Angles'of a Triangle are equal 
to two right ones; or that Colour is the Object of 
Sight, it is evident the Words do not ſtand for 
this or that Triangle or Colour, but for abſtract 
general- Ideas, excluding every thing peculiar to 
the Individuals, and including only the univerſal 
Nature common to the whole kind of Triangles 
or of Colours. | | 
VI. EUPH. Tell me, Alciphron, are thoſe ab- 
ſtract general Ideas clear and diſtin? ALC. 
They are above all others clear and diſtin, being 
the only proper Object of Science, which is alto- 
gether converſant about Univerſals. EUPH. And 
do you not think it very poſſible for any Man to 
know, whether he has this or that clear and di- 
ftint Idea or no? ALC. Doubtleſs. To know 
this he needs only examine his own Thoughts and 
look into his own mind. -EUPH. But upon Took- 


ing into my own mind, I do not find that I have 


or can have theſe general abſtract Ideas of a Man 
or Triangle abovementioned, or of Colour pre- 
ſcinded from all particular Colours . Though I 
ſhut mine Eyes, and uſe mine utmoſt Efforts, and 
reflect on all that paſſeth in my own mind, I find 
it utterly impoſſible to form ſuch Ideas. ALC:;*To 
reflect with due Attention and turn the mind in- 
N ward 


* See the Introduction to a Treatiſe concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Humane Knowledge Printed in the Year MDCCX. 
where the abſurdity of abſiract Ideas is fully conſidered. 
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ward upon it ſelf, is a difficult Taſk and not every 
one's Talent. EUPH, Not to inſiſt on, what you 
allowed, that every one might eaſily know for him- 
ſelf whether he has this or that Idea or no: I am 
tempted to think 'no body elſe can form thoſe 
Ideas any more than I can. Pray, Alciphron, 
which are thoſe things you. wou'd call abſolutely 
impoſſible? - ALC. Such as include a Contradic- 
tion. EUPH. Can you frame an Idea of what 
includes a Contradiction? ALC, I cannot. EUPH, 
Conſequently whatever is abſolutely impoſſible you 
cannot form an Idea of. ALC. This 1 grant. 
EUPH. But can a Colour or Triangle, ſuch as you 
deſcribe their abſtract general Ideas, really exiſt? 
ALC. It is abſolutely impoſſible ſuch things ſhou'd 
exiſt in Nature. EUPH. Shou'd it not follow 
then that they cannot exiſt in your mind, or in 
others that you cannot conceive or frame an Idea 
of them? ALC. You ſeem Eupbranor not to di- 
ſtinguiſh, between pure Intelle& and Imagination. 
Abſtract general Ideas I take to be the Object of 
pure Intellect, which may conceive them although 
they cannot perhaps be imagined. EUPH. I do 
not perceive | that I can by any Faculty, whe- 
ther of Intelle& or Imagination, conceive or frame 
an Idea of that which is impoſſible and includes a 
Contradiction. And I am very much at a loſs to 
account for your admitting that in common In- 
ſtances, which you wou'd make an Argument a- 
gainſt Divine Faith and Myſteries. 

VII. ALC. There muſt be ſome miſtake in this, 
How is it poſſible there ſhou'd be general Know- 
ledge without general Propoſitious, or theſe with- 
out general Names, which cannot be without ge- 
neral Ideas by ſtanding for which they become ge- 

neral? EUPH. But may not words become ge- 
neral, by being made to ſtand indiſcriminately for 
all particular Ideas, which from a mutual Reſem- 
. | - blance 
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blance belong to the ſame kind, without the In- 
tervention of any abſtract general Idea? ALC. Is 
there then no ſuch thing as a general Idea? N. 
May we not admit general Ideas, though wethan'd 
not admit them to be made by abſtraction, or 
though we ſhou'd not allow of general abfſtrd& 
Ideas? To me it ſeems, a particular Idea may be- 
come general by being uſed to ſtand for or repre- 
ſent other Ideas; and that, general Knowledge is 
converſant about Signs or general Ideas made ſuch 
by their ſignification; and which are conſidered 
rather in their relative Capacity, and as ſubſtitut- 
ed for others, than in their own Nature, or for 
their own ſake. A Black Line, for Inſtance, an 
Inch long, though in it ſelf particular, may yet 
become Univerſal, being uſed as a Sign to ſtand 
for any Line whatſoever. JC. It is your Opini- 
on then, that words become general by repreſent- 
ing an indefinite Number. of particular Ideas, 
EUPH. It ſeems ſo to me. ALC. Whenever 
therefore I hear a general Name, it muſt be ſup- 
poſed to excite ſome one or other particular Idea 
of that Species in my mind. EUPH. I cannot 
ſay ſo neither. Pray, Alciphron, doth it ſeem to 
you neceſſary, that as often as the word .Man.oc- 
curs in Reading or Diſcourſe, you muſt form. in 


your Mind the Idea of a particular Man? ALC. 


I own, it doth not: And not finding particular 
Ideas always ſuggeſted by the Words, I was led to 
think I had abſtra& general Ideas ſuggeſted by 
them. And this is the Opinion of all Thinking 
Men who are agreed, the only uſe of Words is to 
ſuggeſt Ideas. And indeed what other uſe can we 
aſhgn them ? o 
VIII. EUPH. Be the uſe of Words or Names 
what it will, I can never think it is to do things 
impoſſible. Let us then inquire what it is? and 
ſee. if we can make Senſe of our daily Practice. 
7 Words 
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Words it is agreed are Signs: It may not there- 


fore be amiſs to examine the uſe of other Signs | in 


order to know that of Words. Counters, for in- 
ſtance, at a Card- Table are uſed, not for their own 
. fake, but only. as Signs ſubſtituted for Money as 
Words are for Ideas. Say now Alciphron, is it 
neceſſary every time theſe Counters are . uſed 
throughout the whole Progreſs. of a Game, to 
frame an Idea of the diſtin Sum or Value that 
each repreſents? ALC. By no means: It is ſuffi- 
cient the Players at firſt agree on their reſpective 
Values, and at laſt ſubſtitute thoſe Values in their 
:Nead. EUPH.. And in caſting up a Sum, where 
. the figures ſtand for Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, 


.do you think it neceſſary, throughout the whole 
Progreſs of the Operation, in each Step to form 
Ideas of Pounds, Shillings, and Pence? ALC, 1 
.do not, it will ſuffice if in the Concluſion: thoſe 


Figures direct our Actions with reſpect to Things. 


- EUPH. From hence it ſeems to follow that Words 
may not be inſignificant, although they ſnou'd not, 
every time they are uſed, excite the Ideas they 
ſignify in our Minds, it being ſufficient, that we 
have it in our power to ſubſtitute Things or Ideas 
for their Signs when there is occaſion. It ſeems 

alſo to follow, that there may be another uſe of 
Words, beſides that of marking and ſuggeſting 
diſtinct Ideas, to wit, the influencing our Conduct 


and Actions; which may be done either by form- 
ing Rules for us to act by, or by raiſing certain 
Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and Emotions in our Minds. 
A Diſcourſe, therefore, that directs how to act 
or excites to the doing or forbearance of an Action 
may, it ſeems, be uſeful and ſignificant, although 
the Words whereof it is compoſed ſhou'd not bring 
"each. a diſtin& Idea into our Minds. ALC, It 
Ee. ſo. EUPH. Pray tell me, Alciphron, is not 
age altogether inaQuve | ? ALC. It is. EU. 

An 


| 
| 
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An Agent therefore, an active Mind, or Spirit 


cannot be an Idea or like an Idea. 8 it 
ſhou'd ſeem to follow, that thoſe Words which de- 


note an active Principle, Soul, or Spirit do not, in 
a ſtrict and proper Senſe, ſtand for Ideas: And 
yet they are not inſignificant neither: ſince I un- 
derſtand what is ſignified, by the term J, or my 
ſelf, or know what it means although it be no 


Idea, nor like an Idea, but that which thinks and 
wills and apprehends Ideas and operates about 


them. ALC. What wou'd you infer from this ? 


EUPH. What hath been inferred already, that 
Words may be ſignificant although they do not 


| ſtand for Ideas . The contrary whereof having 


been preſumed ſeems to have produced the Doc- 
trine of abſtract Ideas. ALC. Will you not al- 


low then that the Mind can abſtract? EUPH. I 


do not deny it may abſtract in a certain ſenſe, in- 
aſmuch as thoſe things that can really exiſt, or 
be really perceived aſunder, may be conceived a- 
ſunder, or abſtracted one from the other; for in- 


ſtance a Man's Head from his Body, Colour from 


Motion, Figure from Weight. But it will not 


thence follow, that the Mind can frame abſtract 


general Ideas, which appear to be impoſſible. ALC. 


And yet it is a current Opinion, that every ſub- 
ſtantive Name marks out and exhibits to the Mind 
one diſtinct Idea ſeparate from all others. EUPH. © 
Pray, Alcipbron, is not the Word Number ſuch a 


ſubſtantive Name? ALC. It is. EUPH. Do but 


try now whether you can frame an Idea of Num- 
ber in abſtra& excluſive of all Signs, Words and 
Things number'd. I profeſs, for my own part I 


cannot. ALC. Can it be ſo hard a matter to 
n 054-8 Be43} form 


See the Princi * of Humane Knowledge Sed. 1 5. 


and the Introdudtion. Sect. 20. 
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form a ſimple Idea of Number, the Object of a 
moſt evident demonſtrable Science ? Hold, let me 

' Tee, if I can't abſtra@ the Idea of Number, from 
the numeral Names and Characters, and all parti- 
cular numerable things. Upon which Aleipbron 


pauſed a while and then ſaid; to confeſs the Truth 


1 do not find: that I can. EUPH. But though, it 
ſeems, neither you nor I can form” diftin@ ſimple 


Ideas of Number, we can nevertheleſs make a very 


proper and ſignificant uſe of numeral Names. 
They direct us in the diſpoſition and management 


of our Affairs, and are of ſuch neceſſary uſe, that 


we thou'd not know how to. do without them. 
And yet, it other Mens Faculties may be judged 


of by mine, to attain a preciſe ſimple abſtract Idea 


of Number, is as difficult as to comprehend wy 


Myſtery in Religion. 


IX. But to come to your own Inſtance, let us 


examine what Idea we can frame of Force abſtract- 


ed from Body, Motion, and outward ſenſible Ef- 


fects. For my ſelf, I do not find that I have or 
can have any ſuch Iden ALC. Surely every one 


knows what is meant by Force. EUPH.. And yet 


I queſtion whether every one can form a diſtin 
| Iles of Force. Let me intreat you, Alciphron, be 
not amufed by Terms, lay aſide the word Force, 


and exclude every other thing from your Thoughts; 


and then ſee what preciſe Idea you have of Force. 


ALL. Force is that in Bodies which produceth 
Motion and other ſenſible Effects. EUPH. It is 


then ſomething diſtinct from thoſe Effects. ALC. 


It is. EUPH. Be pleaſed now to exclude the 
conſideration of its Subject and Effects, and con- 


template Force it ſelf in its own precife Idea. 
ALC. I profeſs I find it no ſuch eaſy matter. 


EUPH. Take your own Advice, and ſhut your 


eyes to aſſiſt your Meditation. Upon this Alci- 


pbron having cloſed his eyes, and muſed a few Mi- 
nutes, 
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nutes, declared he cou'd make nothing of it. And 
that, replied Euphranor, which it ſeems neither. 
you nor I can frame an Idea of, by your own Re- 
mark of Mens Minds and Faculties being made 
much alike, we may ſuppoſe others have no more 
an Idea of than we. ALC. We may. EUPH. 
But, notwithſtanding all this, it is certain there 
are many Speculations, Reaſonings, and Diſputes, 
refined Subtilties and nice Diſtinctions about this 
ſame Force. And to explain its Nature, and di- 
ſtinguiſh. the ſeveral notions or kinds of it, the 
Terms Gravity, Reaflion, vis inertia, vic infita,, 
vis impreſſa, vis mortua, vis viva, impetus, momen- 
tum, folicitatio,' conatus, and divers other ſuch like 
Expreſſions have been uſed by learned Men: And 
no ſmall Controverſies have ariſen about the Noti- 
ons or Definitions of theſe terms, It had puzzled 
Men to know whether Force is ſpiritual or corpo- 
real; whether it remains after Action, how it is 
transferred from one Body to another. Strange 
Paradoxes have been framed about its Nature, 
Properties, and Proportions: For inſtance, that 
contrary Forces may at once ſubſiſt in the ſame 
quieſcent Body: That the Force of Percuſſion in 
a ſmall particle is Infinite: For which and other 
Curioſities of the ſame ſort, you may conſult Bas. 
rellur de ui percuſſianis, the Lezigni Academiche of 
Toricelli, the Exercitations of Hermanus, and other 
Writers. It is well known to the learned World, 
what a Controverſy hath been carried on between 
Mathematicians, particularly Monſieur Leibaitz and 
Monſieur, Papin in the Leipfic ela Eruditorum à: 
bout the Proportion of Forces, whether they: by 
each to other in a Proportion compounded of the 
ſimple Proportions of the Bodies, and, the Celeti: 
ties, or in one compounded of the ſimple Prapors 
tion of the Bodies and the duplicate Proportion of 
the Celerities? A Pong it ſeems, not yet. "$7650 
3 $ 
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As indeed the reality of the thing it ſelf is made a' 
Queſtion. Leibnitz diſtinguiſheth between the ni- 
fus elementaris, and the impetus, which is formed 
by a repetition of the niſus elementaris, and ſeems 
to think they do not exiſt in Nature, but are made 
only by an abſtraction of the Mind. The ſame 
Author treating of original, active Force, to il- 
luſtrate his Subject hath recourſe to the ſubſtantial 
Forms and Entelecheia of Ariſtotle. And the inge- 
nious Toricell; ſaith of Force and Impetus, that 
they are ſubtile AbſtraQts and ſpiritual Quinteſſen- 
ces; and concerning the momentum and the velocity 
of heavy Bodies falling, he ſaith they are un certo 

che, and un non ſo che, that is in plain E liſh he 
knows not what to make of them. Upon the whole 
therefore, may we not pronounce, that excluding 
Body, Time, Space, Motion and all its ſenfible 
Meaſures and Effects, we ſhall find it as difficult 
to form an Idea of Force as of Grace? ALC. I do 
not know what to think of it. 
X. EUPH. And yet, I preſumez 4 Geller. 
there are very evident Propoſitions or ebrem- 
relating to Force, which contain uſeful Truths: 
for inſtance, that a Body with conjunct Forces de- 
ſcribes the Diagonal of a Parallelogram, in the 
ſame time that it wou'd the Sides with ſeparate. 
Is not this a Principle of very extenſive uſe? Doth 
not the Doctrine of the Compoſition and Reſolu- 

tion of Forces depend upon it, and, in conſe- 
quence thereof, numberleſs Rules and Theorems 
directing Men how to act, and explaining Phæno- 
mena throughout the Mechanics and mathematical 
Philoſophy ? And if, by conſidering this Doctrine 
of Force, Men arrive at the Knowledge of many 
Inventions in Mechanics, and are taught to frame 
Engines, by means of which things difficult and o- 
therwiſe impoſſible may be performed, and if the 
| ſame Doctrine which is ſo beneficial here wee 
ſervet 
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ſerveth alſo as a Key to diſcover the Nature of the 
Celeſtial Motions, ſhall we deny that it is of uſe,” 
either in Practice or Speculation, becauſe we have 
no diſtint- Idea of Force? Or that which we ad- 
mit with regard to Force, upon what ptetence can 
we deny concerning Grace? If there are Queries, 
Diſputes, Perplexities, diverſity of Notions and 
Opinions abodt the one, ſo there are about the 
other alſeꝶ If, we can form no preciſe diſtin&@ Idea 
of the one, ſo neither can we of the other. Ought 
we not therefore by a parity of Reaſon to conclude, : 
there, may be divers true and uſeful Propoſitions + - 
concerning the-one as well as the other? And that 
Grace may be an Object of our Faith and influence 
our Life and Actions, as a Principle deſtructive of 
evil habits and productive of good ones; although 
we cannot attain a diſtinct Idea of it, ſeparate or 
abſtracted from God the Author, from Man the 
Subject, and from Virtue and Piety its Effects? 
XI. Shall we not admit the ſame Method of 
arguing, the ſame Rules of Logic, Reaſon, and 
good Senſe to obtain in things Spiritual, and things 
Corporeal; in Faith and Science,” and ſhall we not 
ufe the ſame Candour, and make the ſame Allow- 
| ances, in examining the Revelations of God and 
the Inventions of Men? For ought I ſee, that Phi- 
loſopher cannot be free from Bias and Prejudice, 
or be ſaid to weigh things in an equal Balance who 
ſhall maintain the Doctrine of Force and reject 
that of Grace, who ſhall admit the abſtract Idea 
of a Triangle, and at the ſame time ridicule the 
Holy Trinity. But, however partial or prejudiced 
other Minute Philoſophers might be, you have 
laid it down for a Maxim, that the ſame Logic 
which obtains in other Matters muſt be admitted 
in Religion. LIS. I think, Alciphron, it wou d 
be more prudent to abide by the way of Wit and 
Humour, than thus to try Religion by the dry 
mes Tn Teſt 
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Teſt of Reaſon and Logic. ALC. Fear not: 


By all the Rules of right Reaſon, it is abſolutely 


impoſſible that any Myſtery, and leaſt of all the 
Trinity ſhou'd really be the Object of Man's Faith. 
EUPH.. I do not wonder you thought ſo, as 
long as you maintained- that no Man cou'd aſſent 


to a Propoſition, without perceiving or framing in 
his Mind diſtinct Ideas marked by the Terms of 
it. But although Terms are Signs, yet having 


granted that thoſe Signs may be ſignificant, though 


they ſhou'd not ſuggeſt Ideas repreſented by them, 


provided they ſerve to regulate and Influence our 
Wills, Paſſions, or Conduct, you have conſequently 


granted, that the Mind of Man may aſſent to Pro- 


poſitions. containing ſuch Terms, when it is ſo di- 


rected or affected by them, notwithſtanding it 


ſhou'd not perceive diſtin Ideas marked by thoſe 
Terms. Whence it ſeems to follow, that a Man 
may believe the Doctrine of the Trinity, if he finds 
it revealed in Holy Scripture, 'That the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt are God, and that 
there is but one God? Although he doth not frame 
in his Mind, any abſtract or diſtin Ideas of Tri- 
nity, Subſtance, or Perſonality, provided, that this 
Doctrine of a Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier 
makes proper Impreſſions on his Mind, produci 

therein, Love, Hope, Gratitude, and Obedience, 
and thereby becomes a lively operate Principle 
influencing his Life and Actions, agreeabiy to that 
Notion of ſaving Faith which is required in a Chri- 
ſtian. This I ſay, whether right or wrong, ſeems _ 
to follow from your own Principles and Conceſſi- 


ons. But for further ſatisfaction, it may not be 


amiſs to inquire, whether there be any thing pa- 
rallel to this Chriſtian Faith in the Minute Philo- 
ſophy. Seppoſe, a fine Gentleman or Lady of 
Faſhion, who are too much employ'd to think for 
themſelves, and are only Free-thinkers at Thu 

4 7 and, 
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hand, have the advantage of being betimes initiated 
in the Principles of your Sect, by converſing with 
Men of Depth and Genius, who have often declar- 
ed it to be their Opinion, the World is governed 
either by Fate or by Chance, it matters not which; 
will you deny it poſſible for ſuch Perſons. to yield 
their Aſſent to either of theſe Propoſitions ? ALC. 
Iwill not. . EUPH, And may not ſuch their Aſ- 
ſent be properly called Faith? AL. It may. 
EUPH. And yet it is poſſible, thoſe Diſciples. of 
the Minute Philoſophy may. not dive ſo deep, as 
to be able to frame any abſtract, or preciſe, or any 
determinate Idea whatſoever, either of Fate or pf 
Chance. ALC. This too ] grant,  EUPH,. 
that according to you, this ſame Gentleman or 
Lady may be ſaid to believe or have Faith where 
they have not Ideas. ALC. "They may. EUPE. 
And may not this Faith or Perſuaſion produce real 
Effects, and ſnhew itſelf in the Conduct and Tenor 
of their Lives, freeing them from the Fears of S p- 
perſtition, and giving them a true Reliſh of, the 
World, with a noble Indolence or Indifference 
about what comes after. ALC. It may. EUPH. 
And may not Chriſtians, with equal Reaſon, be 
allowed to believe the Divinity of our Saviour, or 
that in him God and Man make one Perſon, and 
be verily. perſuaded thereof, ſo far as for ſuch Faith 
or Belief to become a real Principle of Life and 
Conduct, inaſmuch as by Virtue of ſuch Perſuaſion 
they ſubmit to his Government, believe his Doc- 
trine, and practiſe his Precepts, although they 
frame no abſtract Idea of the Union between the 
Divine and Human Nature; nor may be able to 
clear up the Notion of Perſon to the Contentment 
of a Minute Philoſopher. To me it ſeems eyident, 
that if none but theſe who had nicely examined, 
and cou'd themſelves explain, the Principle of In- 
dividuation in Man, or untie the Knots and * | 


— 
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the Objections, which may be raiſed even about 
Humane Perſonal Identity, wou'd require of us to 
explain the Divine Myſteries, we ſhou'd not be of- 
ten called upon for a clear and diſtinct Idea of Per- 
ſon in relation to the Trinity, nor wou'd the Diffi- 
culties on that Head be often objected to our Faith. 
ALC. Methinks, there is no ſuch Myſtery in Per- 
ſonal Identity: EZUPH. Pray in what do you 
take it to conſiſt? ALC. In Conſciouſneſs. EUPH. 
Whatever is poſſible may be ſuppoſed. ALC. It 
may. EUPH. We will ſuppoſe now (which is 
offible in the Nature of Things, and reported to 

e faQ) that a Perſon, through ſome violent Acci- 
dent or Diſtemper, ſhou'd fall into ſuch a total Ob- 
livion, as to loſe all Conſciouſneſs of his paſt Life, 
and former Ideas. I aſk, is he not ſtill the ſame 
Perſon? ALC. He is the ſame Man, but not the 
Tame Perſon. Indeed you ought not to ſuppoſe 
that a Perſon loſeth its former Conſciouſneſs; for 
this is impoſſible, though a Man perhaps may; 
but then becomes another Perſon; In the ſame 
"Perſon, it muſt be owned, ſome old Ideas may be 
' Toft, and ſome new ones got; but a total Change is 
- Inconſiſtent with Identity of Perſon, EUPH. Let 
us then ſuppoſe that a Perſon hath Ideas, and is 
conſcious during a certain ſpace of Time, which 
we will divide into three equal Parts, whereof the 
later Terms are marked by the Letters A, B, C. 
In the fir ſt Part of Time, the Perſon gets a certain 
Number of Ideas, Which are retained in A: Dur- 
| ing the ſecond Part of Time, he retains one half of 
his old Ideas, and loſeth the other half, in place 
| of which he acquires as many new ones: So that 
in B his Ideas are half old and half new. And in 
the third Part, we ſuppoſe him to loſe the Re- 
mainder of the Ideas acquired in the Firſt, and to 
get new ones in their ſtead, which are retained in 
_C, together with thoſe acquired in the ſecond For 
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of Time. Is this a poſſible Suppoſition? ALC. 
It is. EUPH. Upon theſe Premiſſes Jam tempt- 
ed to think, one may demonſtrate, that Perſonal 
Identity doth not conſiſt in Conſciouſneſs. ALC. 
As how? EUPH. You ſhall judge; but thus it 
ſeems to me. The Perſon in A and B are the 
ſame, being conſcious of common Ideas by ſuppo- 
ſition. The Perſon in B is (for the ſame Reaſon) 
one and the ſame with the Perſon in C. There- 
fore the Perſon in A, is the ſame with the Perſon 
in C, by that undoubted Axiom, Quæ conveniunt 
uni tertio conveniunt inter ſe. But the Perſon in G 
hath no Idea in common with the Perſon in A. 
Therefore Perſonal Identity doth not conſiſt in 


Conſciouſneſs. What do you think, Alcipbron, is 


not this a plain Inference? ALC. I tell you what 
T think : You will never aſſiſt my Faith, by puz- - 
zling my Knowledge. „ 
XII. There is, if I miſtake not, a practical 
Faith, or Aſſent, which ſneweth it ſelf in the Will 
and Actions of a Man, although his Underſtand- 
ing may not be furniſhed with thoſe abſtract, pre- 
ciſe, diſtin& Ideas, which, whatever a Philoſpher 
may pretend, are acknowledged to be above the 
Talents of common Men; among whom, neverthe- - 
leſs, may be found, even according to your own 
Conceſſions many Inſtances of ſuch practical Faith, 
in other matters which do not concern Religion. 
What ſhou'd hinder therefore, but that Doctrines 
relating to Heavenly Myſteries, might be taught | 
in this ſaving Senſe to vulgar Minds, which you 
may well think incapable of all Teaching and 
Faith in the Senſe. you ſuppoſe. - Which miſtaken 
Senſe, ſaid Crito, has given occaſion to much 
fane and miſapplied Raillery. But all this may 
very juſtly be retorted on the Minute Philoſophers 
themlelves, who confound Scholaſticiſm with Chri- 
ſtianity, and impute to other Men thoſe. Perplexi- | 
ties, 
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verted by Science falſly ſo called, may ſee, the 


a vital operative principle, productive of Charity 
and Obedience. ALC. What are we to think then 


by the uſe of thoſe conteſted Terms, but rather a 
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ties, Chimæras, and inconſiſtent Ideas, which are | 


often the Workmanſhip of their own Brains, and 
proceed from their own wrong way of Thinking. 
Who does not ſee that ſuch an ideal abſtracted 
Faith is never thought of by the Bulk of Chriſti- 
ans, Hufbandmen, tor Inſtance, Artiſans or Ser- 
vants? Or what Footſteps are there in the Holy 
Scripture to make us think, that the wiredrawing 
of abſtracted Ideas was a Taſk injoined either Jews 
or Chriſtians? Is there any thing in the Law or the 
Prophets, the Evangeliſts or Apoſtles that looks 
like it? Every one whoſe Underſtanding is not per- 


ſaving Faith of Chriſtians is quite of another kind, 


of the Diſputes and Deciſions of the famous.Coun- 
cil of Nice, and ſo many ſubſequent Councils? 
What was the Intention of thoſe venerable Fathers 
the Homoouſians and the r er Why did 
they diſturb themſelves and the World with hard 
Words, and ſubtile Controverſies? CRI. Whate- 
ver their Intention was, it cou'd not be to beget » 
nice abſtracted Ideas of Myſteries in the Minds of 
common Chriſtians, this being evidently impoſſi- 
ble: Nor doth it appear that the Bulk of Chriſti- 
an Men did in thoſe Days think it any Part of their 
Duty, to lay aſide the Words, ſhut their Eyes, 
and frame thoſe abſtracted Ideas; any more than 
Men now do of Force, Time, Number, or ſeveral 
other things, about which they nevertheleſs believe, 
know, argue and diſpute. To me it ſeems, that, 
whatever was the Source of their Controverſies, 
and how ſoever they were managed, wherein Hu- 
mane Infirmity muſt be ſuppoſed to have had its 
Share, the main End was not on either fide, to 
convey preciſe poſitive Ideas to the Minds of Men, 
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negative Senſe, tending to exclude Polytheiſm on 
the one hand, and Sabellianiſm on the other “. 
ALC, But what ſhall we ſay of ſo many learned 
and ingenious Divines, who from time to time 
have obliged the World with new Explications of 
Myſteries, who, having themſelves profeſſedly la- 
boured to acquire accurate Ideas, wou'd recom- 
mend their Diſcoveries and Speculations to others 
for Articles of Faith? CRI. to all ſuch Innovators 
in Religion I wou'd ſay with Ferome, * Why af- 
ter ſo many Centuries do you pretend to teach 
© us what was untaught before? Why explain 
e what neither Peter nor Paul thought neceſſary 
to be explained? +” And it muſt be owned, 
that the Explication of Myſteries in Divinity, al- 
lowing the Attempt as fruitleſs as the Purſuit of 
the Philoſopher's Stone in Chymiſtry, or the Perpe- 
tual Motion in Mechanics, is no more than they, 
chargeable on the Profeſſion it ſelf, but only on the 
wrongheaded Profeſſors of it. 1 | 
XIII. It ſeems, that what hath been now ſaid 
may be applied to other Myſteries of our Religion. 
Original Sin, for Inſtance, a Man may find it im- 
ſñible to form an Idea of in abſtraQ, or of the man- 
ner of its Tranſmiſſion, and yet the Belief thereof 
may producc in his Mind a ſalutary Senſe of his 
own Unworthineſs, and the Goodneſs of his Re- 
deemer: from whence may follow good Habits, 
and from them good Actions, the genuine Effects 
of Faith, which conſidered in its true Light, is a 
thing neither repugnant nor incomprehenſible, as 
ſome Men wou'd perſuade us, but ſuited even to 
vulgar Capacities, placed in the Will and Affecti- 
ons rather than in the Underſtanding, and produ- 
| | EOS... dag 
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eing holy Lives, rather than ſubtile Theories. 
Faith, I ſay, is not an indolent Perception but an 
operative Perſuaſion of Mind, which ever worketh 
ſome ſuitable Action, Diſpoſition or Emotion in 
thoſe who have it; as it were eaſy to prove and 
illuſtrate by innumerable inſtances, --taken from 
Humane Affairs. And, indeed, while the Chriſti- 
an Religion is conſidered as an Inſtitution fitted to 
ordinary Minds, rather than to the nicer Talents, 
whether improved or puzzled, of ſpeculative Men; 
and our Notions about Faith are accordingly taken 
from the Commerce of the World, and Practice of 
Mankind, rather than from the peculiar Syſtems 
of- Refiners; it- will, I think, be no difficult Mat- 
ter to conceive and juſtify the Meaning and Uſe of 
our Belief of: Myſteries, againſt the moſt confident 
Aſſertions and: ObjeQions of the Minute Philoſo- 
phers, who are eaſily to be caught in thoſe ver 
Snares, which they. have ſpun and ſpread for others, 
And that Humour of Controverſy, the Mother 
and Nurſe of Hereſies, wou'd doubtleſs very much 
abate, if it was conſidered that things are to be ra- 
ted, not by the Colour, Shape, or Stamp, fo tru- 
ly as by the Weight. If the Moment of Opinions 
had been by ſome litigious Divines made the Mea- 
ſure. of their Zeal, it might have ſpared much 
Trouble both to themſelves and others. Certain- 
ly one that takes his Notions of Faith, Opinion, 
and Aſſent from Common Senſe, and Common 
Uſe, and has maturely weighed the Nature of 
Signs and Language, will not be ſo apt to contro- 
vert the Wording of a Myſtery, or to break the 
Peace of the Church, for the ſake of _—_— or 


| N 2 Term. 
XIV. ALC. It ſeems, Heber and you, wou'd 
rſuade me into an Opinion, that there is nothing 
ſo ſingularly abſurd as-we -are apt to think, in the 
Belief of Myſteries; and that a Man need not re- 


nounce 
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nounce his Reaſon to maintain his Religion. But 
if this were true, how comes it to paſs, that, in 
proportion as men abound in Knowledge, they 
dwindle in Faith? EUPH. O Aleipbhron, I have 
learned from you that there is nothing like going 


to the Bottom of things, and analyſing them into 


their firſt Principles. I ſhall therefore make an 
Eſſay of this Method for clearing up the Nature 
of Faith: with what Succeſs, I ſhall leave you to 
determine; for I dare not pronounce myſelf on my 
own Judgment, whether it be right or wrong: 
But thus it ſeems to me. The Objections made 
to Faith are by no means an Effect of Knowledge, 
but proceed rather from an Ignorance of what 
Knowledge is; which Ignorance may poſibly be 
found even in thoſe who paſs for Maſters of this 
or that particular Branch of Knowledge. Science 
and Faith agree in this, that they both imply an 
Aſſent of the Mind: And, as the Nature of the 
Firſt is moſt clear and evident, it ſhou'd be firſt 
conſidered in order to caſt a Light on the other. 
To trace things from their Original, it ſeems that 
the Humane Mind, naturally furniſhed with the 
Ideas of things particular and concrete, and being 
deſign'd, not for the bare Intuition of Ideas, but 
for Action or Operation about them, and purſuing 
her own Happineſs therein, ſtands in need of cer- 
tain general Rules or Theorems to direct her Ope- 
rations in this purſuit; the ſupplying which Want 
is the true, original, reaſonable End of ſtudying 
the Arts and Sciences. Now theſe Rules being 
general, it follows, that they are not to be ob- 
tained by the meer Conſideration of the original 
Ideas, or particular Things, but by the -means/ of 
Marks or Signs, which, being ſo far forth univer- 
ſal, become the immediate Inſtruments and Mate- 
rials of Science. It is not therefore by meer Con- 
templation of particular Things, and much _ of 
eg 01421 their 
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their abſtract general Ideas, that the Mind makes 
her Progreſs, but by an appoſite Choice and ſkil- 
ful Management of Signs: For Inſtance, Force and 
Number, taken in concrete with their AdjunQs, 
Subjects, and Signs, are what every one knows; 
and conſidered in abſtract, ſo as making preciſe I- 
deas of themſelves, they are what no Body can 
comprehend. That their abſtract Nature, there- 
fore, is not the Foundation of Science, is plain: 
And that barely conſidering their Ideas in concrete, 
is not the Method to advance in the reſpeCtive 
Sciences, is what every one that reflects may ſee; 
nothing being more evident, than that one who 
can neither write nor read, in common Uſe under- 
ſtands the meaning of Numerical Words, as well as 
the beſt Philoſopher or Mathematician. | 
XV. But here lies the Difference: the one, who 
underſtands the Notation of Numbers, by means 
thereof is able to expreſs briefly and diſtinctly all 
the Variety and Degrees of Number, and to per- 
form with eaſe and diſpatch ſeveral arithmetical O- 
perations, by the help of general Rules, Of all 
which operations as the Uſe in Humane Life 1s 
very evident, ſo it is no leſs evident, that the per- 
forming them depends on the aptneſs of the Nota- 
tion. If we ſuppoſe. rude Mankind without the 
Uſe of Language, it may be preſumed, they wou'd 
be ignorant of Arithmetic : But the Uſe of Names, 
by the Repetition whereof ina certain Order they 
might expreſs endleſs Degrees of Number, wou'd 
be the firſt Step towards that Science. The next 
Step wou'd be, to deviſe: proper Marks of a per- 
manent Nature, and viſible to the Eye, the Kind 
and Order whereof muſt be choſe with Judgment, 
and accommodated to the Names. Which Mark- 
ing, or ee wou'd, in Proportion as it was 
apt and regular, facilitate the Invention and Ap- 
plication of general „ to aſſiſt the Mind in 
15; reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, and judging, in extending, recording, 
and communicating its Knowledge about Numbers: 
in which Theory and Operations, the Mind is im- 
mediately occupied ahout the Signs or Notes, by 
Meditation of which it is directed to act about 
Things, or Number in concrete (as the Logicians 
call it) without ever conſidering the ſimple, ab- 
ſtrat, intellectual, general Idea of Number. I 
imagine one need not think much to be convinced, 
that the Science of Arithmetic, in its Riſe, Ope- 
rations, Rules, and Theorems, is altogether con- 
verſant about the artificial Uſe of Signs, Names, 
and Characters. Theſe Names and Characters are 
univerſal, inaſmuch as they are Signs. The Names 
are referred to things, and the Characters to 
Names, and both to Operation. The Names be- 
ing few, and proceeding. by a certain Analogy, 
the Characters will be more uſeful, the ſimpler they 
are, and the more àptly they expreſs this Analo- 
gy. Hence the old Notation by Letters was more: 
uſeful than Words written at length: And. the 
modern Notation by Figures, expreſſing the Pro- 
greflion or Analogy of the Names by their ſimple 
Places, is much preferable to that for Eaſe and 
Expedition, as the Invention of Algebraical Sym- 
bols is to this for extenſive and general Uſe. As 
Arithmetic and Algebra are Sciences of great Clear- 
neſs, Certainty, and Extent, which are immedi- 
ately converſant about Signs, -upon the ſkilful Uſe. 
and Management whereof they intirely depend, ſo 
a little Attention to them may. poſſibly help us to 
judge of the Progreſs of the Mind in other Sci- 
ences, which, though differing in Nature, Deſign, 
and Object, may yet agree in the general Methods 
of Proof and Inquiry. e 
XVI. If I miſtake not, all Sciences, ſo far as 
they are univerſal and demonſtrable by Humane 
' Reaſon, will be found converſant about Vo: as 
their 
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their immediate Object, though theſe in the Appli- 
cation are referred to Things: the Reaſon where- 
of is not difficult to comprehend, For as the 
Mind is better acquainted with ſome ſort of Ob- 
jects, which are earlier ſuggeſted to it, ſtrike it 
more ſenſibly, or are more eaſily comprehended 
than others it is naturally led to ſubſtitute thoſe 
Objects for ſuch as are more ſubtile, fleeting, or: 
difficult to conceive. Nothing, I ſay, is more na- 
tural, than to make the Things we know a Step 
towards thoſe we do not know; and to explain 
and repreſent Things leſs familiar by others which 
are more ſo. Now it is certain we imagine before 
we reflect, and we perceive by ſenſe before we i- 
magine; and of all our Senſes the Sight is the- moſt 
clear, diſtinct, various, agreeable, and comprehen- 
ſive. Hence it is natural to aſſiſt the Intellect by 


te Imagination, the Imagination by Senſe, and 


the other · Senſes by 'Sighti - Henee, Figures, Me- 
taphors, and Types. We illuſtrate ſpiritaal Things 
corporeal; we ſubſtitute Sounds for Thoughts, 
and written Letters for Sounds; Emblems, Sym- 
bols, and Hieroglyphics for things too obſcure to 
ſtrike, and too various or too fleeting to be re- 
tained. We ſubſtitute Things imaginable, for 
Things intelligible, ſenſible Things for imagina- 
ble, ſmaller Things for thoſe that are too great 
to comprehend eaſily, and greater Things for ſuch 
as are too ſmall to be diſcerned diſtinaly, preſent” 
Things for abſent, permanent for periſhing, and- 
viſible for inviſible. Hence the Uſe of Models 
and Diagrams. Hence right Lines are ſubſtituted 
for Time, Velocity, and other- things of very” 
different Natures. - Hence we ſpeak of Spirits in 
a figurative Style, expreſſing the Operations of 
the Mind by Alluſions and Terms, borrowed from 
ſenſible Things, ſuch as apprehend, conceive, reflect, 
e and ſuch like: And hence thoſe Allego- 
ries 
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ries which illuſtrate Things intellectual by Viſions 
exhibited to the Fancy. Plato, for Inſtance; re- 
preſents the Mind preſiding in her Vehicle by the 
Driver of a winged Chariot, which ſometimes 
moults and droops: this Chariot is drawn by two 
Horſes, the one good and of a good Race, the o- 
ther of a contrary kind, ſymbolically expreſſing the 
Tendency of the Mind towards the Divinity, as“ 
ſhe ſoars or is born aloft by two Inſtincts like 
Wings, the one in the Intelle& towards Truth, 
the other in the Will towards Excellence, which ' 
Inſtinats moult or are weakned by ſenſual Inclina- 
tions, expreſling alſo her alternate Elevations and 
Depredations, the Struggles between Reafon and 
Appetite, like Horſes that go an unequal Pace, or 
draw different Ways, embarraſſing the Soul in her 
Progreſs to Perfection. I am inclined to think the- 
Doctrine of Signs a Point of great Importance, and 
general Extent, which, if duly confidered, wou'd 
caſt no ſmall light upon Things, and afford a juſt- 
3 Solution of many Difficulties.. 
XVII. Thus much, upon” the whote; may be- 
ſaid of all Signs: That they do not always ſuggeſt 
Ideas ſignified to the Mind, That when they ſug- 
geit Ideas, they are not general abſtract Ideas: 
That they bave other Uſes beſides barely ſtanding 
for and exhibiting Ideas, ſuch as raiſing proper E- 
motions, producing certain Diſpoſitions or Habits 
of Mind, and directing our Actions in purſuit of 
that Happineſs, which is the ultimate End and 
Deſign, the Primary Spring and Motive, that ſets 
rational Agents at work: That the true End of 
Speech, Reaſon, Science, Faith, Aſſent in all its 
different Degrees, is not meerly, or principally, or 
always the imparting or acquiring of Ideas, but ra- 
ther ſomething of an active, operative Nature, 
tending to a conceived Good, which may ſome- 
times be obtained, not only although the Ideas 
| marked. 
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marked are not offered to the Mind, but even al- 
though there ſhou'd be no poſſibility 'of offering or 
exhibiting any ſuch Idea to the Mind: For In- 
ſtance, the Algebraic Mark, which denotes the 
Root of a Negative Square, hath its Uſe i in Logiſtic 
Operations, although it be impoſſible to form an 
Idea of any ſuch Quantity. And what is true of 
Algebraic Signs, is alſo true of Words and Lan- 
guage, modern Algebra being in fact a more ſhort, 
appoſite, and artificial Sort of Language, and it 
being poſlible to expreſs by Words at length, 
though Jeſs conveniently, all the Steps of an Al- 
gebraical Proceſs. And it muſt be confeſſed, that 
even the Mathematical Sciences themſelves, which 


above all others are reckoned the moſt clear and 


certain, if they are conſidered, not as Inſtruments 
to direct our Practice, but as Speculations to em- 
ploy our Curioſity, will be found to fall ſhort in 
many Inſtances of thoſe clear and diſtin& Ideas, 
which, it ſeems, the Minute Philoſophers of this 
Age, whether knowingly or ignorantly, expect 
and inſiſt upon in the Myſteries of Religion. 
XVIII. Be the Science or Subject what it will, 
whenſoever Men quit 5 for Generalities, 
things Concrete for Abſtractions, when they for- 
ſake practical Views, and the uſeful Purpoſes of 
Knowledge for barren Speculation, conſidering 
Means and Inſtruments as ultimate Ends, and la- 
bouring to obtain preciſe Ideas which they ſuppoſe 
indiſcriminately annexed to all Terms, they will 
be ſure to embarraſs themſelves with Difficulties 
and Diſputes. Such are thoſe which have ſprung 
up in Geometry about the Nature of the Angle of 
Contact, the Doctrines of Proportions, of Indiviſi- 
bles Infiniteſangls, and divers other Points; not- 
withſtanding all which, that Science is very rightly 
eſteemed an excellent and uſeful one, and is really 
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found to be ſo in many Occaſions of Humane Life, 
wherein it governs and directs the Actions of Men, 
ſo that by the Aid or Influence thereof thoſe Ope- 
rations become juſt and accurate, which wou'ꝗ o- 
therwiſe be faulty and uncertain. And from a Pa- 
rity of Reaſon, we ſhou'd not conclude any other 
Doctrines which govern, influence or direct the 
Mind of Man to be, any more than that, the leſs 
true or excellent, becauſe 'they afford matter of 
Controverſy and uſeleſs Speculation to curious and 
licentious wits: Particularly thoſe Articles of our 
Chriſtian Faith, which, in proportion as they are 
believed, perſuade, and, as they perſuade, influ- 
ence the Lives and Actions of Men. As to the 
perplexity of Contradictions and abſtracted Noti- 
ons in all parts whether of Humane Science or 
Divine Faith, Cavillers may equally object, and un- 
wary Perſons incur, while the judicious avoid it. 
There is no need to depart from the received Rules 
of Reaſoning to juſtify the Belief of Chriſtians. 
And if any pious Men think otherwiſe, it may be 
ſuppoſed an Effect, not of Religion, or of Reaſon, 
but only of Humane Weakneſs. If this Age be 
ſingularly productive of Infidels, I ſhall not there- 
fore conclude it to, be more knowing, but only 
more preſuming, than former Ages: And their 
Conceit, I doubt is not the Effect of Conſiderati- 
on. To me it ſeems, that the more thoroughly 
and extenſively any Man ſhall conſider and ſcan 
the Principles, Objects, and Methods of proceed- 
ing in Arts and Sciences, the more he will be con- 
vinced; there is no weight in thoſe plauſible Ob- 
jections that are made againſt the Myſteries of Faith, 
which it will be no difficult matter for him to main- 
tain or juſtify in the received Method of arguing, 
on the common Principles of Logic, and by num- 
berleſs avow'd parallel Caſes, throughout the ſe- 
veral Branches of Humane Knowledge, arts 
101 ä W 
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which the Suppoſition of abſtract Ideas creates the 
ſame Difficulties. 

XIX. ALC. Iwill allow, ee this Rea- 
ſoning of yours to have all the Force you meant it 

ſhou'd have. I freely own there may be Myſteries: 
That we may believe, where we do not under- 
ſtand: And that Faith may be of Uſe althou gh 
its Object is not diſtinctly apprehended., mo a 

word, I grant there may be Faith and Myſteries 
in other Things but not in Religion: And that for 
- this plain Reaſon: Becauſe it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, 
there ſhou'd be any ſuch, Thing as Religion; and 
if there be no Religion it follows there cannot be 

Religious Faith or Myſteries. Religion, it is evi- 
dent, implies. the Worſhip; of a God; which 
Worſhip ſuppoſeth Rewards and Puniſhmentz, 
which ſuppoſeth Merits and Demerits, Actions good 

ard evil, and theſe ſuppoſe Humane Liberty, a 

thing impoſſble; and conſequently Religion a thing 
built thereon muſt be an unreaſonable abſurd thing. 
There can be no rational Hopes or Fears where 
there is no Guilt, nor any Guilt where there is no- 
- thing done, but what unavoidably follows from the 
Structure of the World land the Laws of Motion, 
Corporeal Objects ſtrike on the Organs of Senſe, 
hence enſues a Vibration in the Nerves, which, 

* being communicated to the Soul or Animal Spirit 

in the Brain or Root of the Nerves, producejh 

therein that Motion called Volition: And this pro- 

- duceth a new Determination in the Spirits, cauſing 
them to flow in ſuch, Nerves as muſt neceſſarily 
by the Laws of Mechaniſm, produce ſuch certain 
Actions. This being the Caſe, it follows that 
- thoſe. things which vulgarly paſs for Humane Aę- 
tions are to be eſteemed Mechanical, and that they 

are falſely aſcribed to a free Principle. There is 

therefore no Foundation for Praiſe or Blame, Fear 
or Hope, Reward or Puniſhment, nor conſequently 
doin - for 
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one deny this Suppoſition, which is eaſily done, 
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for Religion, which, as I obſerved before, is built F 


upon and ſuppoſeth thoſe things. EUP H; You 
imagine, lcipbron, if I rightly underſtand you, 


that Man is a ſort of Organ played on by outward 


Objects, which according to the different ſhape and y 


texture of the Nerves produce different Motions 
and Effects therein. ALC. Man may, indeed, be 


fitly compared to an Organ; but a Puppet is the 
very Thing. You muſt know, that certain Parti- 
cles iſſuing forth in right Lines from all ſenſible 


Objects compoſe ſo. many Rays, or Filaments, 


which drive, draw, and actuate every part of the 
Soul and Body of Man, juſt as Threads or Wires 
do the joints of that liitle wooden Machine vulgar- 


ly called a Puppet: With this only difference that 


the latter are groſs and viſible to common eyes, 
whereas the former are too fine and ſubtile to be 
diſcerned | by any but a ſagacious Free-thinker. 
This admirably accounts for all thoſe Operations, 
which we have been taught to aſcribe to a think- 


ing Principle within us. EUPH. This is an inge- 
nious Thought, and muſt be of great uſe in freeing 
Men from all Anxiety about Moral Notions, as it 
transfers the Principle of Action from the Humane 


Soul to things outward and foreign, But I haye 


my Scruples about it. For you ſuppoſe the Mind 
in a literal ſenſe to be moved and its Volitions to 


be meer Motions, | Now if another ſhou'd affirm, 
as it is not impoſſible ſome or other may, that the 


Soul is incorporeal, and that Motion is one thing 


and Volition another, I wou'd fain know how 5 
cou'd make your Point clear to ſuch a one. It 


muſt be owned very clear to thoſe who admit the 


Soul to be corporeal, and all her Acts to be but ſo 
many Motions. Upon this Suppoſition, indeed, 


the Light wherein you place Humane Nature is 


no leſs true, than it is fine and new. But let any 


and 
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and the whole SuperſtruQure falls to the ground. 
If we grant the abovementioned Points, I will not 
deny a fatal Neceſſity muſt enſue. But I ſee no 
reaſon for granting them. 'On the contrary it 
ſeems plain, that Motion and Thought are two 
Things as really and as manifeſtly diſtinct as a Tri- 
angle and a Sound. It ſeems therefore, that in 
order to prove the neceſſity of Humane Actions, 
ou ſuppoſe what wants Proof as much as the very 
Point to be proved. | | | 
XX. ALC. But ſuppoſing the Mind incorpo- 
real, I ſhall, nevertheleſs; be able to prove m 
Point. Not to amuſe you with far fetched Argu- 
ments, I ſhall only defire you to Took into your 


don Breaſt and obſerve how things paſs there, 


when an Object offers it ſelf to the Mind. Firſt 
the Underſtanding confiders it: In the next Place 
the Judgment decrees about it, as a thing to be 
' choſen or rejected, to be omitted or done, in this 
or that manner: And this Decree of the Judgment 
doth neceſſarily determine the Will, whoſe Office 
is meerly to execute what is ordained by another 
Faculty : Conſequently there is no ſuch thing as 
Freedom of the Will: For that which is neceflary 
cannot be free. In Freedom there ſhou'd be an 
Indifference to either ſide of the Queſtion, a Pow- 
er to act or not to act, without preſcription or 
controul: And without this Indifference and this 
Power, it is evident the Will cannot be free. But 
it is no leſs evident, that the Will is not indiffer- 
ent in its Actions, being abſolutely determined and 
governed by the Judgment. Now whatever moves 
the Judgment, whether the greateſt preſent Un- 
eaſineſs, or the greateſt apparent Good, or what- 
ever elſe it be, it is all one to the Point in hand. 
The Will being ever concluded and controlled by 
the Judgment is in all Caſes alike under Neceſſity. 
There is, indeed, throughout the whole of Hu- 
9825 mane 
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mane Nature, nothing like a Principle of Free- 
dom, every Faculty being determined in all its 
AQs by ſomething foreign to it. The Undetſtand-. 
ing, for Inſtance, cannot alter, its Idea, but muſt 
neceſſarily ſee it ſuch as it preſents, it ſelf. The 


Appetites by a natural NE are carried, to- 


wards their reſpective Objects. Reaſon cannot in- 


fer indifferently any thing from any thing, but. is 


limited by the Nature and Connexion of things, 
and the eternal Rules of Reaſoning, - And as this, 
is confeſſedly the Caſe. of all other Fathllies, it 
equally holds with reſpect to the Will it ſelf, as: 


hath been already ſhewn. And if we may credit, 


the Divine CharaQerizer of our Times, this above 
all others muſt be allowed the moſt ſlaviſh Faculty. 
« Appetite (ſaith that noble Writer) which is el-+ 
<« der Brother to Reaſon, being the Lad of ſtrong- 
% er growth, is ſure on every conteſt to take the 
«© Advantage of drawing all to his own fide: And 
« Will, ſo highly boaſted, is but at beſt a Foot- 
e ball or Top Lee thoſe Youngſters who. 
© prove very unfortunately matched, till the 
<« youngeſt, inſtead of now and then a. kick or laſh; 
e beſtow'd to little purpoſe, forſakes the Ball or 
« Top it ſelf, and beging to lay about his elder. 
«© Brother”, CR. Thix beauiful Parable for: 
Style and Manner might equal thoſe of a known, 
Engliſh Writer, in low Life renowned for Allego-. 
ry, were it not a little incorrect, making the 
weaker Lad find his account in laying about the 
ſtronger. ALC. This is helped by ſuppoſing the, 
ſtronger Lad the greater Coward: But, be that as 
it will, ſo far as it relates to the Point in hand, 


this is a clear ſtate of the Caſe. The ſame Point 


may be alſo proved from the Preſgjence of God. 
That which 1s certainly foreknown will certainly 


be. And what is certain is neceſſary. And .neceſſa- |} 
ry Actions cannot be the feet of Firee-will. Thus! 7 
27 : : ? . you ; 
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you have the fundamental Point of our Free- 
thinking Philoſophy demonſtrated different ways. 
EUFH. Tell me, Aliphron, do you think it im- 
plies a Contradiction, that God ſhou'd make a 
Man Free? ALC. I do not.  EUPH. It is then 
Poſſible there may be ſuch a thing. ALC. This I 
do not deny. EUPH.'You' can therefore con- 
ceive and ſuppoſe ſuch: a Free Agent. ALC. Ad- 
mitting that I can; what then? EUPH. Wou'd 
riot ſuch an one think that he ated? ALC. He 
wowd. EUPH. And condemn himſelf for ſome 
Actions and approve himſelf” for others? ALC. 
This too I grant. KPH. Wou'd he not think 
he deſerved Reward or Puniſhment? ALC. He 
wou'd. EUPH. And are not all theſe Characters 
aQually found in Man? ALC. They are. EUPH. 
Tell me now, what other Character of your ſup- 
5 Free Agent may not actually be found in. 


Man? For if there is none ſuch, we muſt conclude 
that Man hath all the marks of a Free Agent. ALC. 
Let me ſee! I was certainly overſeen in granting it 
poſſible, even for Almighty Power, to make ſuch 
a thing as a Free Humane Agent. I wonder how 
T came to make ſuch an abſurd Conceſſion, after 

what had been, as I obſerved. before, demonſtrat- 
ed ſo many different ways. EUPH. O Alcipbron, 
it is vulgarly obſerved that Men judge of others by 
themſelves. But in judging of me by this Rule, you 
may be miſtaken. Many things are plain to one of 
your Sagacity, which are not ſo. to me, who am 
often bewildered rather than enlightened by thoſe 
very Proofs, that with you paſs for clear and evi- 
dent. And, indeed, be the Inference never ſo juſt, 
t ſo long as the Premiſes are not clear, I cannot 

e thoroughly convinced. You muſt give me leave 

| therefore to propoſe ſome Queſtions, the Solution 
of which may perhaps ſhew what at preſent I am 
. notable to diſcern, ALC, I ſhall leave what hath | 
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been ſaid with you, to conſider and rumiflate u 
on. It is now time to ſet out on our Journey; 
there is, therefore, no room for a long String of 
Queſtion and Anſ wer. 
XXI. EUPE. I ſhall then only beg leave in a 
ſummary Manner, to make a Remark or twõo on 
what you have advanced. In the firſt plate Toba 
ſerve, you take that for granted whieh I cannot 
grant, when you aſſert whatever is certain the 
ſame to be neceſſary. To me, Certain and Neceſ> 
ſary ſeem very different; there being nothing in 
the former notion that implies Conſtraint, 
conſequently which may not conſiſt with a Man's 
being accountable for his Actions. If it is foreſeen 
that ſuch an Action ſhall be done: May it not alſo 
be foreſeen that it ſhall be an Effect of Humane 
Choice and Liberty? In the next place J obſerve, 
that you very nicely abſtract and diſtinguiſh Acti- 
ons of the Mind, Judgment, and Will: That r 
make uſe of ſuch Terms as Power, Faculty, Act; 
Determination, Indifference, Freedom, Neceſſity? 
and the like, as if they ſtood for diſtinct abſttac 
Ideas: And that this Suppoſition ſeems to enſnare 
the Mind into the ſame Perplexities and Errors, 
which, in all other Inſtances are obſerved to attent 
the Doctrine of Abſtraction. It is ſelf evident; 
that there is ſuch a thing as Motion; and yet there 
have been found Philoſophers, who, by refined 
Reaſoning, wou'd undertake to prove there was 
no ſuch thing. Walking before them was thought 
the proper Way to confute thoſe ingenious Men. 
It is no leſs evident, that Man is a free Agent: 
and though by abſtracted Reaſonings you ſhou'd 
puzzle me, and ſeem to prove the contrary, yet ſo 
long as I am conſcious of my own Actions, this in- 
ward Evidence of plain Fact will bear me of 
againſt all your Reaſonings, however ſubtile and 
refined. The confuting plain Points by obſcure 
Bake . Q 2 | ones, 
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ones, may perhaps convince me of the Ability of 
your Philoſophers, but never of their Tenets. I 
cannot conceive why the acute Cratylus ſhou'd ſup- 
poſe a Power of AQting in the Appetite and Rea- 
ſon, and none at all in the Will? Allowing, I ſay, 
the Diſtinction of three ſuch Beipgs in the Mind, I 
do not, ſee-how this cou'd be true. But if I cannot 
abſtract and diſtinguiſh ſo many Beings in the Soul 
of Man ſo accurately as you do, I do not find it ne- 
ceſlary, ſince it is evident to me in the groſs and 
concrete that I am a free Agent. Nor will it avail 
to ſay, the Will is governed by the Judgment, or 
determined by the Object, while, in every ſudden 
common : Caſe, I cannot diſcern nor abſtract the 
Decree of the Judgment from the Command. of the 
Will; while I know the ſenſible Object to be ab- 
ſolutely inert: And laſtly, while J am conſcious 
that I am an active Being, who can and do deter- 
mine myſelf. If I -ſhou'd ſuppoſe things ſpiritual 
to be corporeal, or refine things actual and real in- 
to general abſtracted Notions, or by metaphyſical 
Skill ſplit things ſimple and individual into mani - 
fold Parts, I do not know what may follow: But 
if I take things as they are, and aſk any plain un- 
tutored Man, whether he acts or is free in this or 
that particular Action, he readily aſſents, and 1 
as. readily believe him from what I find within. 
And thus, by an InduQtion of Particulars, I may 
.conclude Man to be a free Agent, although I may 
be puzzled to define or conceive a Notion of Free- 
dom in general and abſtract. And if Man be free 
he is plainly accountable. But if you ſhall define, 
abſtract, ſuppoſe, and it ſhall follow that accord- 
ing to your Definitions, Abſtractions, and Suppo- 
ſitions, there can be no Freedom in Man, and you 
| ſhall thence infer that he is not accountable, I ſhall 

make bold to depart from your metaphyſical ab- 
5 | {tracted 
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ſttacted Senſe; and appeal to the common Senſe of 
Mankind. : TS n 
XXII. If we conſider the Notions- that obtain 
in the World of Guilt and Merit, Praiſe and Blame, 
Accountable and Unaccountable, we ſhall find the 
common Queſtion in order to applaud or cenſure 
acquit or condemn a Man, is whether he did ſuch 
an Action? and whether he was himſelf when he 
did it? which comes to the ſame thing. It ſhou'd 
ſeem therefore that in the ordinary Commerce of 
Mankind, any Perſon is eſteemed accountable ſim- 
ply as he is an Agent. And though you ſhou'd:tell ' 
me that Man is inactive, and that the ſenſible Ob- 
jets act upon him, yet my own Experience aſſures 
me of the contrary. I know I act, and what 1 
act I am accountable for. And if this be true, the 
Foundation of Religion and Morality remains un- 
ſhaken. Religion, I ſay is concerned no farther © 
than that Man ſhou'd be Accountable: And this he - 
is according to my Senſe, and the common Senſe 
of the World, if he acts; and that he doth act is 
ſelf evident. The Grounds, therefore, and Ends 
of Religion are ſecured ; whether your philoſophic - 
Notion of Liberty agrees with Man's Actions or 
no, and whether his Actions are certain or contin- 
gent, the Queſtion being not whether he did it 
with a Free Will, or what determined his Will? 
not; whether it was certain or foreknown that he 
wou'd do it? but only whether he did it wilfully? 
as what muſt entitle him to the Guilt or Merit of 
it. ALC. But ſtill, the Queſtion recurs, whether 
Man be Free? EUPH. To determine this Queſ- 
tion, ought we not firſt to determine what is meant 
by the word Free? ALC. We ought. EUPH. 
In my Opinion, a Man is ſaid to be Free, fo far 
forth as he can do what he will. Is this ſo or is 
it not? ALC. It ſeems ſo. EUPH, Man there- 
fore acting according to his Will, is to be account- 
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ed Free. ALC. This I admit to be true in the 
Vulgar Senſe. But a Philoſopher goes higher, and 
inquires whether Man be free to will? EL H. 
'That is, whether he can will as he wills? I know 
not how Philoſophical it may be to aſk this Queſti- 
on, but it ſeems very unintelligible. The Noti- 
ons of Guilt and Merit, Juſtice and Reward are 
in the Minds of Men, antecedent to all Metaphy- 
ſical Diſquiſitions: And according to thoſe re- 
ceived- natural Notions, it is not doubted that 
Man is accountable, that he acts, and is ſelf-de- 
XXIII. But a Minute Philoſopher ſhall, in vir- 
tue of wrong Suppoſitions, confound things moſt 
evidently diſtin&; Body, for Inſtance, with Spirit, 
Motion with Volition, Certainty with Neceſſity; 
and an Abſtracter or Refiner ſhall ſo analyſe the 
moſt ſimple inſtantaneous Act of the Mind, as to 
diſtinguiſh. therein; divers Faculties and Tenden- 
cics, Principles and Operations, Cauſes and Effects; 
and having abſtracted, ſuppoſed, and reaſoned up- 
on Principles gratuitous and obſcure, ſuch a one 
he will 3 is no Act at all, and Man no 

nt but a Puppet, or an Or lay'd on by 
— and his Will a Top a A Pans 
ball. And this paſſeth for Philoſophy and Free- 
thinking. Perhaps this may be what it paſſeth for, 
hut it by no means ſeems a natural or juſt way of 
Thinking. To me it ſeems, that if we begin from 
things particular and concrete, and thence proceed 
to general Notions and Concluſions, there will be 
no Difficulty in this Matter. But if we begin with 
Generalities, and lay our Foundation in abſtract 
Ideas, we ſhall find our ſelves entangled and loſt in 
a Labyrinth of our own making. I need not ob- 
ſerve, what. every one muſt ſee, the ridicule of 
proving Man no Agent, and yet pleading for free 
Thought and Action, of ſetting up at once for Ad- 
12 2 9 vocates 
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vocates of Liberty and Neceſſity. I have haſti 
thrown together theſe Hints or Remarks, on what 
you call a fundamental Article of the Minute Phi- 
loſophy, and your Method of proving it, which 
ſeems to furniſh an admirable Specimen of the So- 
2 of abſtract Ideas. If in this ſummary way 
I have been more dogmatical than became me, 
you muſt excuſe what you occaſioned, by declining 
a joint and leiſurely Examination of the Truth. 
ALC. I think we have examined Matters ſuffici- 
ently, CRI. To all you have ſaid againſt Humane 
Liberty, it is a ſufficient Anſwer to obſerve that 
your Arguments proceed upon an erroneous Sup- 
poſition, either of the Soul's being - corporeal, or 
of abſtrat Ideas, And on the other hand, there is 
not need of much Inquiry to be convinced of two 
Points, than which none are more evident, more 
obvious, and more univerſally admitted by Men of 
all ſorts, learned or unlearned, in all Times and 
Places, to wit, that Man acts and is accountable 
for his Actions. Whatever Abſtracters, Refiners, 
or Men prejudiced to a falſe Hypotheſis may pre- 
tend, it is, if I miſtake not, evident to every think - 
ing Man of common Senſe, that Humane Minds 
are ſo far from being Engines or Foot-balls, acted 
upon and bandied about by corporeal Objects, 
without any inward Principle of Freedom or A&i- 
on, that the only original true Notions that we 
have of Freedom, Agent, or Action, are obtained 
by reflecting on our ſelves, and the Operations of 
our own Minds, The Singularity and Credulity of 
Minute Philoſophers, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
abuſed by the Paralogiſms of three or four eminent 
Patriarchs of Infidelity in the laſt Age, is, I think, 

not to be matched; there being no Inſtance of 
bigotted Superſtition, the Ringleaders whereof - 
Have been able to ſeduce their Followers more 
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openly and more widely from the plain Dictates of 
Nature and common Senſe. | 
XXIV. ALC. It has been always an ObjeQion 
againſt the Diſcoverers of Truth, that they depart 
from received Opinions. The Character of Singu- 
larity is a Tax on Free- thinking: And as ſuch we 
moſt willingly bear it, and glory in it. A Genuine 
Philoſopher is never modeſt in a falſe Senſe, to the 
preferring Authority before Reaſon, or an old and 
common Opinion before a true one. Which falſe 


the Minute Philoſophy, may ſpare a World of 
Common Place upon Reaſon, and Light, and Diſ- 
coyeries. We are not attached to Authority a- 
gainſt Reaſon, nor afraid of untrodden Paths that 
lead to Truth, and are ready to follow a new Light 
when we are ſure it is no ignis fatuus. Reaſon 
may oblige a Man to believe againſt his Inclinati- 
ons; but why ſhou'd a Man quit ſalutary Notions 
for others not leſs unreaſonable than pernicious ? 
Your. Schemes and Principles, and boaſted De- 
monſtrations have been at large propoſed and exa- 
mined, You have ſhifted your Notions, ſucceſſively 
retreated from one Scheme to another, and in the 
End renounced them all. Your Objections have 
been treated in the ſame Manner, and with the 
ſame Event. If we except all that relates to the par- 
"ticular Errors and Faults of private Perſons, and 
- Difficulties which, from the Nature of Things, we 
are not obliged to explain, it is ſurpriſing to ſee, 
after ſuch magnificent Threats, how little * 
| tnat 
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that can amount to a pertinent Objection againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion. Whatryou have produced 
has been tried by the fair Teſt of Reaſon; and 
though you ſhou'd hope to prevail by Ridicule 
when you cannot by Reaſon, yet in the upſhot, I 
apprehend you will find it impraQicable to deſtroy: - 
all Senſe of Religion. Make your Countrymen 
ever ſo vicious, ignorant, and profane, Men will: 
{till be diſpoſed to look up to a ſupreme Being. 
Religion, right or wrong, will ſubſiſt in ſome Shape 
or other, and ſome worſhip there will ſurely be 
either of God or the Creature. As for your Ri- 
dicule, can any thing be more ridiculous, than to 
ſee the moſt unmeaning Men of the Age ſet up for 
Free-thinkers, Men ſo ſtrong in Aﬀertion, and 
yet ſo weak in Argument, Advocates for Freedom 
ntroducing a Fatality, Patriots trampling on the 
Laws of their Country, and Pretenders to Virtues: 
deſtroying the. Motives of it? Let any impartial: 
Man but caſt an eye on the Opinions of the Minute 
| Philoſophers, and then ſay if any thing can be more 
ridiculous, -than to believe ſuch things, and at the 
ſame time laugh at Credulity + Kiten 
XXV. LYS. Say what you will, we have thei - 
Laughers on our fide: And as for your Reaſoning: . 
L take it to be another Name for Sophiſtry. CRI. 
And I ſuppoſe by the ſame. Rule you. take your 
own Sophiſms for Arguments. To ſpeak plainly, 
I know no ſort of Sophiſm that is not employ'd, 
by Minute Philoſophers againſt Religion. They 
are guilty of a Petitia Principii, in'taking for grant 
ed that we believe Contradictions; of non Cauſa 
pro Cauſa, in affirming that uncharitable Feuds and 
Diſcords are the Effects of Chriſtianity; of Ignora- 
tio elenchi, in expecting Demonſtration where we 
pretend only to Faith. If I was. not afraid to of- 
tend the Delicacy of polite Ears, nothing were 
eaſier than to aſſign Inſtances of every kind of So- 
nook Qs phiſm, 
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Phiſm, which wou'd ſhew how ſkilful your own 
Philoſophers are in the practice of that Sophiſtry 
you impute to others. EUPH, For my own. 
part, if Sophiſtry be the Art or Faculty of deceiv- 

ing other Men, I muſt acquit theſe Gentlemen of 
it. They ſeem to have led me a progreſs through 
Atheiſm, Libertiniſm, Enthuſiaſm, Fataliſm, not 
to convince me of the Truth of any of them, ſo 

much as to confirm me in my own way of Think- 
ing. They have expoſed their fairy Ware not to 
cheat but divert us. As I know them to be pro- 

feſſed Maſters of Ridicule, ſo in a ſerious ſenſe I 

know not what to make of them. ALC. Vou do 
not know what to make of us! I ſhou'd be ſorry 
you did. He muſt be a ſuperficial Philoſopher 
that is ſoon fathomed. ; | 

* XXVL CRI. The ambiguous Character is, it 
ſeems, the ſure way to Fame and Eſteem in the 
learned World, as it ſtands conſtituted at preſent. 
When the ingenious Reader is at a loſs to deter- 
mine whether his Author be Atheiſt or Deiſt or 

 Polytheift, Stoic or Epicurean, Sceptic or Dog- 
matiſt, Infidel or Enthuſiaſt, in jeſt or in earneſt, 
He concludes him without heſitation to be ænigma- 
tical and profound. In fact, it is true of the moſt 
admired Writers of the Age, That no Man alive 
can tell what to make of them, or what they would 

be at. ALC, We have among us Moles that dig 
deep under ground, and Eagles that ſoar out of 
ſight. We can ach all Parts and become all Opi- 

nions, putting them on or off with great free- 
dom of Wit and Humour. ZUPH. It feems then 
you are a pair of inſcrutable, unfathomable, faſhi- 
onable Philoſophers. LC. It cannot be denied. 
EAN. But, I remember, you ſet out with an 
open dogmatical Air, and talked of plain Princi-' 
ples and evident Reafoning, promiſed to make 
things' as clear as Noon-day, to extirpate wrong” 
EEG CF; Notions 
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Notions and plant right in their ſtead. Soon af 
ter, you began to recede from your firſt Notion 
and adopt others: you advanced one while and 
. retreated another, yielded and retracted, ſaid and 
unſaid: And after having followed you througy 
ſo many untrodden Paths and intricate Mazes 
find my ſelf never the nearer. ALC. Did we not 
tell you the Gentlemen of our SeQ are great Profi- 
cients in Raillery? EUPH. But, methinks, it is « 
vain Attempt, for a plain Man of any ſettled Be- 
lief or Principles to engage with ſuch ſlippery, 
fugitive, changeable Philoſophers. It ſeems as if 
a Man ſhou'd ſtand ſtill in the ſame place, whil 
his Adverſary chooſes and changes his Situation, 
has full range. and liberty to traverſe the- Fi 
and attack him on all ſides and in all ſhapes, from 
a nearer or farther diſtance, on Horſe-back or on 
Foot, in light or heavy Armour, in cloſe Fight or 
with miſſive Weapons. ALC. It muſt be owned, 
a Gentleman hath great Advantage over a ſtrait- 
laced Pedant or Bigot. EUPH, But after all, what 
am I the better for the Converſation of two ſuch 
knowing Gentlemen; I hoped to have unlearned 
my Errors, and to have learned Truths from 10 
but, to my great diſappointment, I do 75 n 
that I am either untaught or taught. AL To 
unteach Men their Prejudices is a difficult taſk: 
And this muſt firſt be done, before we can pre- 
tend to teach them the Truth. Beſides, we have 
at preſent no time to prove and argue. EUPH. 
But ſuppoſe my Mind white Paper, and without 
being at any pains to extirpate my Opinions, or 
prove your own, only ſay what you wou'd write 
thereon, or what you wou'd teach me in caſe 
were teachable. Be for once in earneſt, and let 
me know ſome one Concluſion of yours before we 
part; or I ſhall intreat Crito to violate the Laws 
of Hoſpitality towards thoſe who have —_ 3 
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the Laws of Philoſophy, by hanging out falſe 
Lights to one benighted in Ignorance and Error. 
I appeal to you (ſaid he turning to Crito) whether 
theſe Philoſophical Knight-errants ſhou'd not be 
confined in this Caſtle of yours, till they make 
Reparation. Eupbranor has Reaſon, ſaid Crit, 
and my Sentence is that. you remain here in du- 
. Tance, till you have done ſomething towards ſatiſ- 
fying theEngagement I am under, having promiſed, 
he ſhou'd know your Opinions from your ſelves, 
which you alſo agreed to. | ** 
XXVII. ALC. Since it muſt be ſo, I will now 
reveal what I take to be the Sum and Subſtance, 
the grand Arcanum and ultimate Concluſion of our 
SeQ, and that in two Words, AN TA YIOAHYIE. 
(Rl. You are then a downright Sceptic. But, 
Sceptic as you are, you own it, probable there 
is a God, certain that the Chriſtian Religion is uſe- 
ful, poſſible it may be true, certain that if it be 
the Minute Philoſophers are in a bad way. This 
being the Caſe, how can it be queſtioned what 
courſe a wiſe Man ſhou'd take? Whether the Prin- 
ciples of Chriſtians or Infidels are trueſt may be 
made a Queſtion, but which are ſafeſt can be none. 
Certainly if you doubt of all Opinions you muſt 
doubt of your own ; and then, for ought you know, 
the Chriſtian may be true. The more doubt, the 
more room there is for Faith, a Sceptic of all 
Men having the leaſt Right to demand Evidence. 
But, whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
Points, thus much is certain: either there is or is 


not a God: there is or is not a Revelation: Man 


either is or is not and Agent: The Soul is or is not 
Immortal. If the Negatives are not ſure, the Af- 
firmatives are poſſible. If the Negatives are im- 
probable, the Affirmatives are probable. In Pro- 
portion, as any of our ingenious Men finds him- 
elf unable to prove any one of theſe Negatives, 
ene AS, | N 
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he hath grounds to ſuſpe& he may be miſtaken, 
A Minute Philoſopher, therefore, that wou'd act 
a conſiſtent part, ſhou'd have the Diffidence, the 
Modeſty, and the Timidity, as well as the Doubts, 
of a Sceptic; not pretend to an Ocean of Light, 
and then lead us to an Abyſs of Darkneſs. 1 
have * Notion of Ridicule, this is moſt ridicu= © 
lous. But your ridiculing what, for ought you 
know, may be true, I cen make no ſenſe of. It is 
neither aCting as a wiſe Man with regard to your 
own. Intereſt, nor as a good Man with regard to 
that of your Country. \ 
XXVIII. Tully ſaith ſomewhere, aut undique re- 
ligionem tolle aut uſquequaque conſerva : Either let 
us have no Religion at all or let it be reſpeQed. 
If any ſingle Inſtance can be ſhewn of a People that 
ever proſpered without ſome Religion, or if there 
be any Religion better than the Chriſtian, propoſe 
it in the grand Aſſembly of the Nation to change 
our Conſtitution, and either live without Religion, 
or introduce that new Religion. A Sceptic, as - 
well as other Men, is Member of a Community, 
and can diſtinguiſh between Good and Evil, Na- 
tural or Political. Be this then his Guide as a Pa- 
triot, though he be no Chriſtian. Or, if he doth 
not pretend even to this diſcernment, Jet him not 
retend to correct or alter what he knows nota 
of: Neither let him that only doubts behave as 1 
he cou'd demonſtrate. Timagoras is wont to ſay, I 
find my Country in poſſeſſion of certain Tenets : 
they appear to have an uſeful Tendency, and, as 
ſuch, are encouraged by the Legiſlature ; they 
make a main part of our Conſtitution : I do not find 
theſe Innovators can diſprove them, or ſubſtitute 
things more uſeful and certain in their ſtead: out 
of regard therefore to the Good of Mankind, and 
the Laws of my Country, I ſhall acquieſce in them. 
I do not ſay Timagoras is a Chriſtian, but I *. 


* 
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bim a Patriot. Not to enquire in a point of ſuch 
reat concern is folly, but it is ſtill a higher de- 
ree of folly to condemn without inquiring, Ly- 
fecles ſeemed heartily tired of this Converſation. It 
is now late, ſaid he to 4lciphron, and all things are 
ready for your departure. Every one hath his own 
way of Thinking; and it is as impoſſible for me to 
adopt another Man's, as to make his Complexion 
and Features mine. Alcipbron pleaded that hav- 
ing complied with. Eupbranor's Conditions, they 
were now at Liberty: And Eupbranor anſwered 
that, all he deſired having been to know their Te- 
nets, he had nothing further to pretend. 
XXIX. The Philoſophers being gone, I obſerv- 
ed to Crito how unaccountable it was, that Men ſo 
eaſy to confute ſhou'd yet be ſo difficult to con- 
vince. This, ſaid Crito, is accounted for by Ari- 
ſtotle, who tells us that Arguments have not an 
Effect on all Men, but only to them whoſe Minds 
are prepared by Education and Cuſtom, as Land is 
for Seed *. Make a Point never ſo clear, it is great 
odds, that a Man, whoſe Habits and the Bent of 
whoſe Mind lie a contrary way, ſhall be unable to 
comprehend it. So weak a thing is Reaſon in 
Competition with Inclination. I replied, this an- 
ſwer might hold with reſpe& to other Perſons and 
ether Times: but when the queſtion was of inqui- 
fitive Men, in an Age wherein Reaſon was ſo much 
cultivated, and Thinking ſo much in vogue, it did 
not ſeem ſatisfaQory. I have known it remarked, 
aid Crito, by a Man of much Obſervation, that in 
Me preſent Age Thinking is more talk'd of but 
practiſed than in ancient times; and that ſince 
the Revival of Learning Men have read much and 
wrote much but thought little: inſomuch that with 
us to think ddoſely and juſtly is the leaſt part of a 
8 ; learned 
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learned Man, and none at all of a polite Man. 
The Free-thinkers, it muſt be owned, make great 
Pretenſions to Thinking, and yet they ſhew but 
little Exactneſs in it. A lively Man, ſaid he, and 
what the World calls a Man of ſenſe are often deſ- 
titute of this Talent, which is not a meer gift of 
Nature, but muſt be improved and perfected, by 
much Attention and Exerciſe on very different Sub- 
jects, a thing of more pains and time than the haſty - 
Men of parts in our Age care to take. Such were 
the Sentiments of a judicious Friend of mine: And; 
if you are not already ſufficiently convinced of theſe 
Truths, you need only caſt an eye on the dark and 
confuſed but, neverthleſs admired, Writers of this 
famous Sect: And then you will be able to judge, 
. whether thoſe who are led by Men of ſuch wrong 
Heads can have very good ones of their own. 
Such, for inſtance, was Spinoſa the great Leader of 
our modern Infidels, in whom are to be found ma- 
ny Schemes and Notions much admired and'fol- 
| lowed of late years: ſuch as undermining Religi- 
on under the pretence of vindicating and explain- 
ing it: The maintaining it not neceſſary to believe 
in Chriſt according to the Fleſh : The perſuading 
Men that Miracles are to be underſtood only in a 
ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe : That Vice is not ſo 
bad a thing as we are apt to think: That Men are 
meer Machines impell'd by fatal Neceſſity. I have 
heard, ſaid I, Spinoſa repreſented as a Man of cloſe 
Argument and Demonſtration. He did, replied 
Crito, ' demonſtrate ; but it was after ſuch a manner, 
3 demonſtrate any thing, Allow a 
Man the privilege to make his own Definitions of 
common Words, and it will be no hard matter for 
him to infer Concluſions, which in one ſenſe ſhall 
be true and in another falſe, at once ſeeming Para- 
doxes and manifeſt Truiſms, For example, let 
but Spinoſa define natural Right to be natural Power, 


and 
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and he will eaſily demonſtrate, that whatever a 
Man can do he hath a Right to do *. Nothing can 
be plainer than the folly of this Proceeding. but 
our Pretenders to the lumen ficcum are often fo paſ- 
ſionately prejudiced againſt Religion, as to ſwal- 
low the groſteſt Nonſenſe and Sophiſtry of weak 
and wicked Writers for Demonſtration. 
XXX. And ſo great a Noiſe do theſe Men 
make, with their thinking, reaſoning, and demon- 
ſtrating, as to prejudice ſome well meaning Perſons 
againſt all Ule and improvement of Reaſon. Ho- 
neſt Demea, having ſeen a Neighbour of his ruined 
by the Vices of a Free-thinking Son, contracted 
ſuch a Prejudice againſt Thinking, that he wou'd 
not ſuffer his own to read Euclid, being told it 
might teach him to think; till a Friend convinced 
him the epidemical Diſtemper was not Thinking, 
but only the want and affectation of it. I know 
an eminent Free-thinker, who never goes to bed, 
without a Gallon of Wine in his Belly, and is ſure, 
to repleniſh before the Fumes are off his Brain, by 
which means he has not had one ſober Thought 
theſe ſeven Years; another, that wou'd not for the 
World loſe the Privilege and Reputation of Free- 
thinking, who games all Night, and lies in bed all 
Day: And as for the Outſide, or Appearance of, 
Thought in thar meagre Minute Philoſopher /bycus,, 
it is an Effect, not of thinking, but of carking, 
cheating and writing in an Office. Strange, ſaid: 
he, that ſuch Men ſhou'd ſet up for Free-thinkers ! 
But it is yet more ſtrange that other Men ſhou'd; 
he guit of Conceit with Thinking and Reaſoning, 
or the ſake of ſuch Pretenders., I anſwered, that- 
ſome good Men conceived an Oppoſition, between. 
Reaſon and Religion, Faith and Knowledge, Na- 
ture and Grace; and that, conſequently, the way 
c 3 X 3 p to 
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to promote Religion was, to quench the light of 
Nature, and diſcourage all rational Inquiry. 
XXXI. How right the Intentions of theſe Men 
may be, replied Crito, I ſhall not ſay; but ſurely 
their Notions are very wrong. Can any thing be 
more diſhonourable to Religion, than the repre- 
ſenting it as an unreaſonable, unnatuml, ignorant 
Inſtitution? God is the Father of all Lights whe- 
ther natural or revealed. Natural Concupilcence is 
one thing, and the Light of Nature another. You 
cannot therefore argue from the Former againſt the 
Latter : Neither can you from Science falſely ſo 
called, againſt real Knowledge. Whatever there- 
fore is ſaid of the one in Holy Scripture is not to be 
interpreted of the other. I inſiſted, that Humane 
Learning in the hands of Divines, had from time 
to time, created great Diſputes and Diviſions in 
the Church. As abſtracted Metaphyſics, replied. 
Crito, have always had a Tendency to produce Diſ- 
putes among Chriſtians, as well as other Men, fo 
it ſhou'd ſeem that genuine Truth and Knowledge 
wou'd allay this Humour, which makes Men ſacri- 
fice the diſputed Duties of Peace and Charity to 
diſputable Notions. After all, ſaid I, whatever 
may be ſaid for Reaſon, it is plain, the Sceptics 
and Infidels of the Age are not to be cured by it. 
I will not diſpute this Point, faid Crito; in order 
to cure a Diſtemper, you ſhou'd conſider what pro- 
duced it. Had Men reafoned themſelves into a 


wrong Opinion, one might hope to reaſon them 


out of it. But this is not the Caſe; the Infidelity 
of moſt Minute Philoſophers ſeem an Effet of 
very different Motives from thought and Reaſon, 
little Incidents, Vanity, Diſguſt, Humour, Incli- 
nation, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from Reaſon, are 
often known to make Infidels. Where the general 
Tendency of a Doctrine is diſagreeable, the Mind 
is prepared to reliſh and improve every thing is | 
| wit 
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with the leaſt Pretence ſeems to make againſt it. 
Hence the coarſe Manners of a Country Curate, the 
politeneſs of a Chaplain, the Wit of a Minute 
Philoſopher, a Jeſt, a Song, a Tale can ſerve in- 
ſtead of a Reaſon for Infidelity. Bupalus prefered 
a Rake in the Church, and then made uſe of him 
as an Argurfſent againſt it. Vice, Indolence, Fac- 
tion, and Faſhion produce Minute Philoſophers, 
and meer Petulancy not a few. Who then can ex- 
pect a thing ſo irrational and capricious ſhou'd 
yield to Reaſon? It may nevertheleſs, be worth 
while to argue againſt ſuch Men, and expoſe their 
Fallacies, if not for their own fake, yet for the 
Take of others; as it may leſſen their Credit and 
prevent the growth of their Se, by removing a 
Prejudice in their Favour, which ſometimes inclines 
| Others as well as themfelves to think they have 
made a Monopoly of Human 'Reafon. © 
XXXII. The moſt general Pretext which looks 
like Reaſon is taken from the Variety of Opinions 
about Religion. This is a reſting 80 


| a one to a 121 
and ſuperficial mind: But one of more Spirit and _ 
a juſter way of Thinking, makes it a Step whence 


he looks about, and proceeds to examine, and com- 
pare the differing Inſtitutions of Religion. He 
will obſerve, which of theſe is the moſt ſublime 
and rational in its Doctrines, moſt venerable in 
its Myſteries, moſt uſeful in its Precepts, moſt 
decent in its Worſhip? Which created the nobleſt 
Hopes, and moſt worthy views? He will conſider 
their Riſe and Progreſs; which oweth leaſt to Hu- 
mane Arts or Arms? Which flatters the Senſes 
and'groſs Inclinations of Men ? Which adorns and 
improves the moſt excellent Part of our Nature? 
Which hath been propagated in the moſt wonder- 
ful Manner? Which hath ſurmounted the greateſt 
Difficulties, or ſhew'd the moſt diſintereſted Zeal 
and Sincerity in its Profeſſors? He will rr. 
Mm - whic 
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which beſt accords with Nature and Hiſtory? He 
will conſider, what ſavours of the World, and 
what looks like Wiſdom from above? He will be 
careful to ſeparate Humane Allay from that which 
is Divine; and upon the whole, form his Judg- 
ment like a reaſonable Free-thinker. But inſtead 
of taking ſuch a rational Courſe, one of theſe haſty 
Scepties ſhall conclude without demurring, there 
is no wiſdom in Politics, no Honeſty in Dealings, 
no Knowledge in Philoſophy, no Truth in Reli- 
gion: And all by one and the ſame ſort of Infe- 
rence, from the numerous Examples of Folly, 
Knavery, Ignorance, and Error, which are to be 
met with in the World. But, as thoſe who are 
unknowing in every thing elſe, imagine themſelves 
ſharp-ſighted in Religion, this learned Sophiſm is 
often levelled againft Chriſtianity, 
- XXXUL. In my Opinion, he, that wou'd con- 
vince an Infidel-who ean be brought to Reaſon, 
ought in the fifft-place clearly to convince: him of 
the Being of a God, it ſeeming to me, that any 
Man who is really a Theiſt, cannot be an Enemy 
to the Chriſtian Religion: And that the Ignorance 
or Diſbelief of this fundamental Point is that which 
at bottom conſtitutes the Minute Philoſopher. I 
imagine they, who are acquainted with the great 
Authors in the Minute Philoſophy, need not be 


told of this. The being of a God is capable f 


clear Proof, and a proper Object of Humane Rea- 
fon ; whereas the Myſteries of his Nature and in- 
deed whatever there is of Myſtery in Religion, to 
endeavour to explain, and prove by Reaſon, is a 
vain Attempt. It is ſufficient if we can ſhew. there 
is nothing abſurd or repugnant in our Belief: of 
thoſe Points, and, inſtead of framing Hypotheſes 
to explain them, we uſe our Reafon only for an- 
ſwering the ObjeQions brought againſt them. But 
on all Occaſions, we ought to diſtinguiſh the ſeri- 
| ous, 
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ous, modeſt, ingenuous Man of Senſe, who hath 
Scruples about Religion, and behaves like a pru- 
dent Man in doubt, from the Minute Philoſophers, 
thoſe profane and conceited Men, who muſt needs 
proſelyte others to their own Doubts. When one 
of this Stamp preſents himſelf, we ſhou'd conſider 
what ſpecies he is of; Whether a firſt or a ſecond- 
hand Philoſopher, a Libertine, Scorner, or Scep- 
tic? Each Character requiring a peculiar Treat- 
ment. Some Men are too ignorant to be humble, 
without which there can be no Docility : But 
though a Man muſt in ſome degree have thought 
and conſidered to be capable of being convinced, 


yet it is poſſible the moſt ignorant may bedaugh'd 


out of his Opinions, I knew a Woman of Senſe re- 
duce two Minute Philoſophers, who had long. been 


a Nuſance to the Neighbourhood, by taking her 


Cue from their predominant Aﬀectations. The 
one ſet up for being the moſt incredulous Man upon 


Earth, the other for the moſt unbounded Freedom. 


She obſerved to. the firſt, that he who had Credu- 


lity ſufficient to truſt the moſt valuable Things, 


his Life and Fortune, to his Apothecary and Law- 
yer, ridiculouſly affected the Character of Incredu- 
lous, by refuſing to truſt his Soul, a Thing in his 
oun account but a meer Trifle to his Pariſh-Prieſt. 
The other, being what you call a Beau, ſhe made 
ſenſible how abſolute a Slave he was in point of 
Dreſs to him the moſt important thing in the 


World, while he was earneſtly contending for a 


Liberty of thinking, with which he never troub- 
led his Head; and how much more it concerned 
and became him to aſſert an Inde pendency on Faſhi- 
on, and obtain Scope for his Genius, where it was 
beſt qualified to exert it ſelf. The Minute Philo- 
ſopbers at firſt hand are very few, and conſidered 


in 1 of ſmall conſequence: But their 


Followers, who pin their Faith upon them; are 


numerous 
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numerous, and not leſs confident than credulous ; 
there being ſomething in the Air and Manner of 
theſe ſecond-hand Philoſophers, very apt to diſ- 
concert a Man of Gravity and Argument, and much 
more difficult to be born than the Weight of their 
Objections. ee eee 

XXXIV. Crito having made an end, Eupbranor 
declared it to be his Opinion, that it wou'd much 
conduce to the public Benefit, if, inſtead of diſ- 
couraging Free- thinking, there was erected in the 
midſt of this Free Country a Dianoetic Academy, 
or Seminary for Free-thinkers, provided with re- 
tired Chambers, and Galleries, and ſhady Walks 
and Groves, where, after ſeven Years ſpent in Si- 
lence and Meditation, a Man might commence a 
genuine Free-thinker, and from that time forward, 
have Licence to think what he pleaſed, and a 
Badge to diſtinguiſh him from Counterfeits. In 
good earneſt, ſaid Crita, I imagine that Thinking 
is the great Deſideratum of the preſent Age; and 
that the real Cauſe of whatever is amiſs, may juſt- 
ly be reckoned the general Neglect of Education, 
in thoſe who need it moſt, the People of Faſhion. 
What can be expected where thoſe who have the 
moſt Influence, have the leaſt Senfe, and thoſe who 
are ſure to be followed, ſet the worſt Example? 
Where Youth ſo uneducated are yet fo forward ? 
Where Modeſty is eſteemed Puſillanimity, and a De- 
ference 'to Years, Knowledge, Religion, Laws, 
want of Senſe and Spirit? Such untimely Growth 
of Genius wou'd not have been valued or encourag- 
ed by the wife Men of Antiquity; whoſe Senti- 
ments on this Point are fo ill ſuited to the Genius of 
our Times, that it is to be feared modern Ears cou*d 
not bear them. But however ridiculous ſuch Max- 
ims might ſeem to our Britiſh Youth, who are ſo 
capable and ſo forward to try Experiments, and 
mend the Conſtitution of their Country, I believe 


it 
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it will be admitted by Men of Senſe, that if the Go- 
verning part of Mankind wow'd in theſe Days, for 
Experiment's ſake, conſider themſelves in that old 
Homerical Light as Paſtors of the People, whoſe 
Duty it was to improve their Flock, they wou'd 
ſoon find that this is to be done by an Education 
very different from the Modern, and othergueſs 
Max ims than thoſe of the Minute Philoſophy. If 
our Youth were really inur'd to Thought and Re- 
flexion, and an Acquaintance with the excellent 
Writers of Antiquity, we ſhou'd ſoon ſee that li- 
centious Humour, vulgarly called Free thinking, ba- 
niſhed from the Preſence of Gentlemen, together 
with Ignorance and. ill Taſte ; which as they are 
inſeparable from Vice, ſo Men follow Vice for 
the ſake of Pleaſure, and fly from Virtue through 
an abhorence of Pain. Their Minds therefore 
betimes ſhou'd be formed and accuſtomed to receive 
Pleaſure and Pain from proper Objects, or, which 
is the ſame thing, to have their Inclinations and A- 
verſions rightly placed. Kang; xaign 7 jor. This 
accordin g to Plato and Ariſtotle, was the sp waldi, 
the right Education v. And thoſe hs; in their 
own Minds, their Health or their Fortunes, feel 
the curſed Effects of a wrong one, wou'd do well 
to conſider, they cannot better make amends for 
what was amiſs in themſelves, than by preventing 
the ſame. in their Poſterity. While Crito was fay- 
ing this, Company came in, which put an end to 
our Converſation. | — 
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